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AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT 


(S. 3502, a bill to amend the Federal Airport Act in order to 
extend the time for making grants under the provisions of 
such act, and for other purposes) 


MONDAY, APRIL 14, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
YSOMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AVIATION, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in room G16, 
United States Capitol, Hon. A. S. Mike Monroney, chairman of the 
subcommittee, presiding. 

Senator Monronry. The Subcommittee on Aviation of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce is now in session. 

The hearings this morning, which will continue over several days 
this week, relate to three bills which have been referred to our Avia- 
tion Subcommittee, S. 1189, S. 3502, and S. 3533. 

I desire to make a brief opening statement with respect to each bill, 
and I will ask the reporter to separate them in the record so that 
we may attempt to develop an appropriate hearing record for ready 
reference. 

At this time, I wish to announce that if any single witness desires 
to testify on more than one bill, separate statements should be sub- 
mitted and, again, I will direct the reporter to segregate such testi- 
mony in the record under its proper heading. 

I will now submit for inclusion in the record at this point copies of 
each of the bills. 

(The bills follow :) 


[S. 3502, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Federal Airport Act in order to extend the time for making grants 
under the provisions of such Act, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That section 5 (a) of the Federal Air- 
port Act, as amended (49 U. S. C. 1104 (a)), is further amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) For the purpose of carrying out this chapter with respect to projects 
in the several States, thereare authorized to be obligated by the execution of 
grant agreements pursuant to section 12 of this Act the sum of $95,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for each of the following fiscal years 
through the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963. Each such authorized amount 
shall become available for obligation beginning July 1 of the fiscal year for 
which it is authorized, and shall continue to be so available until so obligated.” 


Note.—Staff members assigned to this hearing: Robert T. Murphy and John W. Black. 
1 
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Src. 2. Section 5.(b) of the Federal Airport Act, as amended (49 U. S. C. 1104 
(b) ), is further amended to read as follows: 

“(b) for the purpose of carrying out this chapter with respect to projects in 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
there are hereby authorized to be obligated by the execution of grant agreements 
pursuant to section 12 of this Act the sum of $5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for each of the following fiscal years through the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963. Each such authorized amount shall become available 
for obligation beginning July 1 of the fiscal year for which it is authorized, and 
shall continue to be so available until so obligated. Of each of the amounts au- 
thorized by this subsection, 45 per centum shall be available for projects in the 
Territory of Alaska, 25 per centum for projects in the Territory of Hawaii, 20 
per centum for projects in Puerto Rico, and 10 per centum for projects in the 
Virgin Islands.” 

Sec. 3. Section 5 of the Federal Airport Act, as amended (49 U. S. C. 1104), 
is further amended by adding the following new subsection : 

“(e) In addition to the sums authorized in subsections (a) and (b), the 
Secretary of Commerce is authorized to obligate in his discretion the sum of 
$75,000,000 during the period beginning July 1, 1958, and ending June 30, 1959. 
This sum shall be available to pay the United States share of costs of any ap- 
proved project, and shall be administered as a separate fund without regard 
to the provisions of section 6 of this Act.” 

Sec. 4. Section 5 (c) of the Federal Airport Act, as amended (49 U. S. C. 1104 
(c) ), is further amended by striking out “and (b) of this section”, and inserting 
immediately after the words “subsection (a)” a comma, and “(b) and (e) of this 
section”. 

Sec. 5. Section 13 of the Federal Airport Act, as amended (49 U. 8. C. 1112), 
is further amended by adding a new subsection to read as follows: 

“(b) The cost of construction of those parts of projects intended for use as 
parking lots, bars, cafes, or other space to be rented or leased by concessionaires, 
shall not be an allowable project cost under this Act.” 


[S. 1189, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 10 of the Federal Airport Act of 1946 to provide for increased 
Federal participation in the acquisition of runway clear zones, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That section 10 of the Federal Airport Act 
of 1946 (49 U. S. C. A. 1109), as amended, is further amended by adding a new 
subparagraph (f) which states “To the extent that project costs of an approved 
project represent the cost of acquiring clear zones for runways, as required by 
the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, the United States share shall be 75 per 
centum of the allowable costs of such runway clear zones. 


[S. 3533, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To amend the definition of the term “Airport development” in the Federal Airport 
Act, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That paragraph (38) of section 2 (a) of the 
Federal Airport Act, as amended (49 U. 8S. C. 1101 (a) (3)), is amended by 
adding at the end of such paragraph a new sentence as follows: “Such term also 
means the periodic seal coating of flexible airport pavements and the filling of 
joints in rigid airport pavements at airports subject to surplus property transfer 
instruments having less than seven thousand five hundred annual enplaned 
domestic scheduled airline passengers.” 


Senator Monroney. S. 3502 proposes to extend the existing Fed- 


eral Airport Act, which will not expire until the close of fiscal year 
1959, through and including the fiscal year 1963 with increased author- 
ization from $63 million annually to $100 million annually, which 
would be allocated on the basis of $95 million for projects in the 
States and $5 million for projects in the Territories and possessions. 
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It also proposes to establish a discretionary fund of $75 million for 
immediate use this year without limitation by the apportionment 
requirements of the present act. Also, the bill would eliminate as an 
“allowable project cost” any part of a proposed project intended for 
use as a parking lot, bar, cafe, or space rented to a concessionaire. 

Before proceeding to analyze the bill, section by section, let me say 
this: 

The Federal Airport Act has been in existence since 1946 and has 
enabled our Federal Government to assist in the sound development 
of our national airport system. Under the original act, appropriations 
were made annually, but the unsatisfactory record of annual appro- 
priations required an amendment in August 1955 which authorized 
definite amounts of $63 million for each of the fiscal years 1956, 1957, 
1958, and 1959. This amendment—Public Law 211, 84th Congress— 
enabled local communities to prepare long-range plans for airport 
development and provided a better opportunity for local sponsors to 
arrange their financing so as to match the availability of Federal 
funds. As we know, the share of costs incurred by States or local 
sponsors, in most instances, must be obtained from the issuance of 
bonds which usually requires considerable time for approval by the 
local citizens. 

The importance of continued airport expansion to meet the grow- 
ing needs of our national transportation system, private, commercial, 
and military, was emphasized by Mr. Edward P. Curtin, special assist- 
ant to the President, in his report on aviation facilities planning issued 
March 10,1957. Mr. Curtis stated: 


Airports are an integral part of the system of aviation facilities. However, 
unlike other elements of the system, airports are designed, built, financed, and 
operated by local authorities. The increase in overall traffic will require a 
modernization of airports and an increase in their numbers. This imposes the 
necessity for coordinated national and local effort to insure that airports do not 
become a neglected element of the system, and thus be a future bottleneck. 

The Federal Government should carry out airport research and experimenta- 
tion so that local planning for new airports can be done on a sound basis. 

While the present program is working well, there is a danger that 
airports, particularly in the jet age which is now upon us, may well 
become a “future bottleneck,” as Mr. Curtis feared. This is true 
because, in the opinion of many experts, the funds provided in the 
present act are insufficient to meet the needs of the local communities 
which are ready, willing, and able to go forward with needed improve- 
ments and extensions of existing facilities but are unable to receive 
a commitment of sufficient Federal funds to do the job. In many cases, 
the local sponsors already have their share of costs, either on hand 
or authorized, but are unable to receive appropriate commitments 
from the Federal Government. 

The committee, therefore, desires to examine all aspects of this im- 
portant subject and to receive the informed advice and views of Fed- 
eral and local authorities working in this field. 

At this point I will briefly summarize S. 3502. 

This bill, in its present form, proposes to extend the Federal Air- 
port Act which now expires at the close of fiscal year 1959 through 
and including the fiscal year 1963. 

Section 1 of the bill proposes to increase amounts authorized to 
be obligated by grant agreements from $63 million annually to $100 
million annually beginning with the fiscal year 1959. 
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Section 2 proposes to increase the portion of such authorized Fed- 
eral funds allocated to the Territories and possessions (Alaska, Ha- 
wail, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands) from the present $3 mil- 
lion level to $5 million annually beginning with fiscal year 1959. 

Section 3 of the bill proposes to establish a discretionary fund of 
$75 million for obligation by the Secretary of Commerce for the 
period beginning July 1, 1958, and ending June 30, 1959, to be admin- 
istered as a separate fund without limitation by State apportionment 
requirements as set forth in section 6 of the act. 

Section 4 of the bill adds a technical amendment to section 5 (c) 
of the present act in order to authorize appropriations for the dis- 
cretionary fund referred to and proposed in section 3 of the bill. 

Section 5 of the bill proposes to eliminate as an “allowable project 
cost” any part of an airport project intended for use as a parking 
lot, bar, cafe, or other space to be rented or leased to concessionaires. 

This morning we open with the testimony of the Honorable Louis 
Rothschild, Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation. We 
are glad to have you with us. 

Senator Payne. Before the Secretary appears, I would like to in- 
troduce for the record two statements I made and have them appear 
in the record with reference to S. 3502 and S. 3533. 

Senator Monronry. That is agreeable. Since they deal with sepa- 
rate pieces of legislation you wish them to appear under the proper 
heading ? 

Senator Payne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. That will be done. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. FREDERICK G. PAYNE, A UNITED States SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF MAINE, ON S. 3502 To AMEND THE FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT 


Mr. Chairman, it is always gratifying for me to have the opportunity to make 
a few remarks on what I think is one of the most significant matters which 
this committee has under its jurisdiction—aviation. 

To those of us who are members of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee the statistics which describe commercial aviation today are familiar. 
It would seem fitting, however, to make just a few of them a matter of public 
record at this time. 

The growth of aviation in the past 20 years has been phenomenal in the 
truest sense of the word. Whereas 1,300,000 passengers were carried in 1938 
by American-flag carriers on both domestic and international routes, 49 million 
passengers were carried in 1957. In other words, for every passenger carried 
in 1938, the certificated airlines carried 38 in 1957. Cargo transportation in- 
ereased accordingly from 2,550,000 ton-miles in 1938 to 553 million ton-miles 
in 1957. Revenue passenger-miles increased from 514,791,000 in 1938 to 31,500 
million in 1957, an increase of over 6,100 percent. Total airline revenues from 
traffic other than mail increased from $33,601,000 in 1988 to more than $2 
billion in 1957, and during this time, the total number of airplanes in use by 
certificated airlines grew from 300 to 1,841, an increase of 603.7 percent. As 
far as mail service is concerned, in 1957 close to 1,500 million letters were 
flown. This represents an increase of over 650 percent since 1938. And this 
mail was flown into 554 domestic cities as against 183 in 19388. What does the 
future forecast for aviation? The Civil Aeronautics Administration believes 
that by 1970 an estimated 118 million passengers will use the airways annually 
as compared to 49 million in 1957. 

We are all familiar with the great changes in our way of life which the 
mushroom growth of aviation has produced. These changes will continue as 
technology produces even more advanced aircraft. Today we are in the jet 
age, an era which in itself radically changes the scope and effectiveness of air 
travel and brings with it many complex problems for the airline industry and 
the local, State, and Federal Governments. But we are also today on the 
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threshold of the rocket age which will bring with it even greater problems. 
No industry could possibly cope with all of these problems alone. For this 
reason Government has recognized certain responsibilities which it must accept 
in order to assure that this Nation will be served by the most modern and 
advanced aviation facilities, facilities which are essential for the economic 
stability, the defense, and the future progress of a 20th-century nation. 

In this connection Congress in 1946 enacted the Federal Airport Act to assist 
in the development of airport facilities to meet the rapidly growing needs of 
American aviation. In 1955 the act was substantially amended and the pro- 
gram of assistance was greatly expanded. The 1955 act provided for expendi- 
tures of $63 million a year for fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959. As the law 
now stands the airport program will expire on July 1, 1959. For this reason 
the committee now has before it legislation which would extend the act. 

There can be no doubt that the airport program has proved its value many 
times over and much progress has been made in bringing the Nation’s airports 
up to the present-day needs of aviation. But the work which has been accom- 
plished is only the beginning. The continued rapid expansion of aviation and 
the introduction of jet aircraft call for greater and even more energetic pro- 
grams to meet our needs of the future. The aviation industry has committed an 
investment of more than $2 billion for new jet-powered aircraft. In another 
2 years or so this revolution in aviation will have reached a point sufficient to 
make the airports of this country woefully inadequate unless action is taken now 
to prepare them for the jet age. The Federal airport program is the essential 
instrument to assure the Nation that it will be ready to assume its full place 
among other nations of the world including the Soviet Union, which are aiso 
energetically entering into the jet age. 

It has been estimated that in order to meet the demands of aviation in the 
near future there must be a two-fold increase in present airport capacity and 
that ground facilities dealing with passengers will require even greater increases. 
Although airports are matters of local responsibility, they are clearly an in- 
tegral part of the national system of aviation facilities. The need for coordi- 
nated national and local effort in regard to airports, therefore, is clearly recog- 
nized both legally and in terms of practical necessity. This is the very reason 
for the existence of the Federal Airport Act, a grant-in-aid program which 
allows the Federal Government to share some of the burden of airport con- 
struction with local governments on a 50-50 matching basis. 

Mr. Chairman, the future needs of aviation, clearly shown by some of the 
Statistics I have just cited, demand that Congress extend the Federal Airport 
Act. For this reason I introduced a bill, S. 2974, earlier this year to extend the 
program for 4 years. That bill is incorporated in the measure (S. 3502) now 
before the subcommittee, which I am cosponsoring. If enacted, this bill would 
extend the Federal Airport Act for another 4 years, a period sufficiently long 
enough to aid States and local communities in maintaining an orderly sequence 
of planning. Extension of the program this year will facilitate the appropria- 
tion process by not having to act on the airport program twice in the first 6 
months of next year. The bill would increase the annual level of the program 
from $63 million to $100 million, an amount much more realistic in fact of the 
urgent needs of American aviation but still conservative in terms of the recent 
airport survey which showed a need for Federal funds of $150 million annually. 

It is my hope, Mr, Chairman, that this committee will favorably report this 
bill. We cannot afford to neglect our responsibilities for the development and 
progress of American aviation. There is a great deal to accomplish and action 
must be taken now. Should we fail to respond at this time to the needs of 
aviation we will contribute a serious handicap to the defense, the economic 
development, and the future progress of our Nation. 


Senator Monroney. The chairman has separate letters from various 
mayors on the various legislation which I would like to have in the 
record following the opening witness for the Department and the 
opening witness for the American Municipal League. I think these 
could come in following their statements more properly than put- 
ting them in ahead. 

Mr. Rothschild, we are glad to have you here. We appreciate many 
of the fine things you are doing for aviation. We look forward to 
many more pleasant years of association in the development of this 
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vital and effective means of transportation and its relation to national 
defense. 

You may peeseed in your own way. I think you have a statement 
which has been filed with the committee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LOUIS S. ROTHSCHILD, UNDER SECRETARY 
OF COMMERCE FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Roruscump. Thank you for those kind words. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I am pleased to have 
this opportunity to present the views of the Department of Com- 
merce regarding S. 3502, which proposes to extend the duration, and 
expand the total amount, of the Federal Government’s contribution to 
the cost of construction of State and local airports. 

Unfortunately, the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, James T. 
Pyle, had to be out of the city and he is not able to be with me this 
morning. Mr. Pyle will be available—if the subcommittee should re- 
quire—at a later date. I do have with me, however, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Aeronautics William B. Davis, and the Director 
of the Office of Airports, Herbert H. Howell. 

We oppose enactment of S. 3502. 

The Federal Airport Act is not due to expire until June 30, 1959, 
more than a year from now. §S. 3502 would extend its duration beyond 
that date to June 30, 1963. The Federal Airport Act now authorizes 
the Secretary of Commerce to obligate $63 million for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, as the Federal Government’s share of the cost 
of local airport construction. S. 3502 would increase this obligational 
authority to $175 million for the 1959 fiscal year and would provide 
authority to obligate $100 million for each fiscal year thereafter to 
June 30, 1963. Thus, the additional amount to be obligated and paid 
by the Federal Government for airport construction would come to 
a total of over $500 million by the terms of S. 3502. 

Since the enactment of the Federal Airport Act in 1946, the Gov- 
ernment has spent, allocated or obligated, about $400 million for the 
development of civil airports. Prior to enactment of this law, the 
Government spent the additional sum of approximately $700 million, 
under various programs, for the same purpose. 

In addition to these purely civil expenditures, there has been an 
approximately equal amount of expenditure by the military agencies 
upon airport facilities which have been contributed to the civil-airport 
system. The Federal Government, therefore, has in years past con- 
tributed over $2 billion to the development of our network of locally 
owned public airports. 

Airports, nevertheless, constitute only a part of the picture of Fed- 
eral participation in, and financial support of, the development of our 
civil aviation. Millions of dollars have been paid in subsidies to assure 
the profitable development of our civil air carriers. These subsidies 
continue, the greater part now going to the local service carriers who 
provide air service to our smaller communities. The greater expendi- 
ture by far, however, must go to the necessary operation, expansion 
and improvement of our air-traflic control system. The urgent needs 
of this system will require us to spend a total of up to approximately 
$3 billion during the 5 fiscal years from 1959 through 1963. The 
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compelling need for these expenditures does not, I am sure, have to 
be justified to this group. 

In considering the adlvieibilliny of supporting or epposing enactment 
of S. 3502, we have had to come face to face with some very hard facts. 
The necessary expenditures by the Federal Government, airports aside, 
to assure the continued development and increased safety of civil avia- 
tion will be tremendous. There is no immediate prospect that this 
sum can or should be reduced. We realize this all too well. We must 
also realize that the Government has othe, even more pressing, obliga- 
tions which must be met. With this in mind we have proposed to Con- 
gress a program of user charges to help pay part of the cost of the air- 
traffic control system. 

The airway-user-charge program is designed to recover only part of 
the cost of operation and maintenance of thissystem. We will have 
to look to the Federal Government for all of the large additional sums 
which will be required to finance necessary research and construction 
to meet the expanding needs of the system. §S. 3502 will remove the 
substantial amount proposed for airport development from the area 
of congressional appropriation scrutiny. If other more urgent needs 
should intervene in the future, can we expect that Congress will 
unquestionably provide all of the funds required for both airports 
and the air-traflic control system? With the enactment of S. 3502 the 
sreatest area for appropriation discretion with respect to spending 

or civil aviation which will remain will be the funds needed for the 
air-traffic control system. 

We are faced with the question of whether we can and should impose 
the cost of airport construction upon the Federal Government as an 
expanding and more or less permanent obligation. We believe that 
other answers can be found besides the easy one of asking the Federal 
Government to add this enlarged cost to its already substantial con- 
tribution to civil aviation in other areas, such as navigation facilities 
and air-carrier subsidy. 

The construction, maintenance, and operation of our civil airports 
has always been primarily a matter of local responsibility. Airports 
are community assets. They attract business and make possible in- 
creased tax income to the communities they serve. Airports are also 
business enterprises. They serve commercial air carriers, business and 
private fliers. These people are expected to, and should, pay for the 
services which the airport provides them. Space is available to con- 
cessionaires who provide services required by the airport users and 
also contribute to the cost of operating the airport. All of this income 
and financial benefit accrues directly to the local communities which 
our airports serve. Air transportation is growing, and with it should 
grow the income from airport operations. We are no longer at the 
stage we were in 1946 when the Airport Act became law. Airports 
have come a long way toward self-sufficiency. We expect that in the 
future they will continue this advance toward even more substantial 
economic stability. 

More and more communities are finding sources other than Federal 
aid through which to finance economically necessary and desirable 
airport development. More and more the users of airports are ex- 
panding their contribution to such development by lease, construction, 
and other arrangements by which the airport facilities they need are 
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built and maintained. We believe this trend should be and will con- 
tinue to be encouraged in the future as civil aviation grows. This is 
the soundest way to assure that airport development will result from 
the stimulus of actual economic need and benefit. It is in this wa 
that we will best assure the development of airports as they are Canes 
when they are needed, and to the extent they are needed. We believe it 
is time for the Federal Government to be able to look to curtailment of 
its contributions to airport development and improvement, rather 
than expansion of its spending in this area. 

_ One thing I believe ought to be made clear; if S. 3502 is not enacted, 
it will not mean the end of Federal airport aid. We will have avail- 
able for obligation, under the Federal Airport Act, for fiscal year 
1959, the sum of $123.8 million. Of this amount, we expect to have 
approximately $73 million placed under construction during that 
year. For fiscal year 1960, there will be available for obligation some 
$50.6 million, and of this amount approximately $26.8 million will be 
apigeted, and approximately $66 million in actual payments will be 
made. In 1961, there will be available for obligation $24 million, and 
it is estimated that $18 million would become obligated that fiscal 
year, and there would be payments made in the amount of $36.6 mil- 
ion for approved expenditures. In 1962, it is estimated that there will 
be spenlabie for obligation the amount of $6 million, and we believe 
that this whole amount will be obligated, and there would be a pay- 
ment of $18 million for accrued obligations. During the fiscal year 
1963, it is estimated that there would be $10 million expenditures for 
accrued obligations, and at that time there would remain unliquidated 
obligations in the sum of $30.5 million. 

These amounts may not seem adequate to many who would like to 
see even greater participation by the Federal Government in local 
airport development projects. We would hesitate to consider $123.8 
million to be an inconsequential sum of money even in these times. 

We are continuing, however, to keep the Federal airport program 
under constant review. It is possible that at some future date a sub- 
stantial general public-works program may be under consideration. 
Tn that event, we will, of course, evaluate the need for expanded Fed- 
eral airport aid and its position relative to other proposals under 
consideration at that time. 

Mr. Davis, Mr. Howell, and I will be happy, to the extent of our 
ability, to answer any questions you may have. You have also asked 
that we give our views this morning on S. 1189 and S. 3533, Mr. 
Howell is prepared to testify regarding these bills. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Mr. Rothschild, for 
your statement. 

I would like to ask you to expand on your statement that it is pos- 
sible that at some future date a substantial general public-works pro- 
ee may be under consideration. By that are you proposing to 

uild airports under a WPA program instead of under the type of 
free-enterprise, contractual, cooperative, public-works program that 
we have found to be successful in the present and current Federal 
pEpOrt Aid Act? 
. Roruscuiyp. I don’t think there was any implication of that in 
this statement, Mr. Chairman, whatever. 

Senator Monronery. I would like to ask if the administration, for 

whom you speak, has ready at this moment a_public-works 
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program that does spell out a massive construction program of general 
public works. I don’t like to consider throwing our bill away or tear- 
ing it up, because we think it is in the nature of a general public-works 
program to fill a very vital, immediate, and pressing need that is faced 
at the moment by our communities and cities. 

Mr. Roruscuixp. It is general in the sense that it covers the country 
as a whole, geographically. It is not general in the sense that I used 
the word here, which would include many things besides airports. In 
direct answer to your question, of course, the administration has under 
consideration a very large general public-works program, as it has 
had since its beginning and as every administration should have. 
There may be a time when more favorable consideration would be 
given to such an idea than is being given at the present. moment. 

Senator Monroney. Would it provide for a 50-50 sharing of the 
cost so that the cities and communities would carry half of the load, or 
would it be a 90-10 division that you are proposing? We are pro- 
posing this bill in anticipation of not only the needs of aviation, but 
also in anticipation of the needs of communities—that $75 million at 
least is put in this bill for the immediate speeding up of long-range, 
useful, and productive facilities. 

Mr. Roruscutrp. I don’t believe that the details of participation 
have been determined as yet, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monroney. That is one reason the Congress feels it is a 
little bit ahead of the administration on the need for doing some of 
these things and in recognizing the fact that the cities are going to 
have to contribute, as they should, 50 percent of the cost. They must 
have notice so that they can prepare their bond issues, their blue- 
prints, and their plans. If we should wait longer for the on-again 
off-again policy of what are we going to do to arrest recession, we 
would be using a sort of a shock treatment after the patient is ready 
for artificial respiration. I think it is wise for the onan to plan 
ahead, and that is the purpose for which several Senators have joined 
with me in introducing this bill, to let the cities and communities 
know what the Federal Government is willing to do. 

Mr. Roruscump. We have no doubt as to the need for enlarged and 
improved airports over the country, Mr. Chairman. We just have a 
pretty strong conviction that this is no longer the function of the 
Federal Government; that airports in general are becoming ade- 
quately able to develop enough income to meet their own require- 
ments, 

Senator Monronry. Most of those airports I believe—I believe you 
have studied the reports—are able to pay their operating expenses but 
very few that I have seen are able to pay the capital cost of the con- 
struction of airports today. 

Even such a small-sized city as that which I had the honor to claim 
as my home requires some $14 million to merely extend and modernize 
an already existing airport that probably cost in the neighborhood of 
$10 million. Certainly I know traffic there is not capable of providing 
that. 

Furthermore, do you not think that in this do-it-yourself kit that 
you offer for the cities that there is a benefit that the Federal Govern- 
ment gets out of it? Are we going to be free loaders on all these city 
expenditures, to have the right to land our military planes and our 
civilian governmental planes, our CAA planes on these runways with- 
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out putting up some contribution for it? It is not just a local thing. 
There are very few local planes that are maintained on even the largest 
airports. 

Mr. Roruscutip. We would think in cases where the Federal Gov- 
ernment has made no contribution to an airport that it should pay ¢ 
user charge just exactly as any other user of the airport should. 

Senator Monroney. On that point, on the bottom of page 3, of your 
statement, I call your attention to “Construction, maintenance, and 
operation of our civil airports has always been primarily a matter of 
local responsibility. Airports are community assets” and so on. I 
would like to have you name about five of these airports that have 
been built by the communities. 

Mr. Roruscuip. I don’t think we said that; did we? 

Senator Monroney. I read it: “The construction, maintenance, and 
operation of our civil airports has always been primarily a matter of 
local responsibility.” You name me five airports, including your 
hometown of Kansas City, or any of the others, that were ever built by 
the local community on a basis that you propose now to adopt as 
national policy, on the do-it-yourself plan. 

Mr. Roruscut. I think all of the large airports of the country 
have put up a very great share of the money. 

Senator Monroney. Let’s start with a few. Washington National. 

Mr. Roruscuirp. I don’t consider that in the same class as the rest 
of the airports of the country. 

Senator Monroney. Was it not built completely, totally, and wholly 
by WPA funds and PWA funds for the terminal? There was not a 
nickel of local cost which built this beautiful airport which is now 
so crowded that you had to go out and consider a second airport for 
which we compliment you for your efforts. 

Mr. Roruscump. And for which we shall be asking the Federal 
Government to put up all the money, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monroney. But it serves a national need. How about 
La Guardia? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Let’s take the International Airport in New York 
currently under construction. I believe you will find only a very 
small share of Federal money has gone into that. 

Senator Monroney. That was built during the interim period in 
which the Federal Government, although it pledged hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in the authorizing act never found money in the Com- 
merce budget to carry out the pledge that Congress had made, and of 
course they had to have a second airport if it were going to be an in- 
ternational terminal and I think they did put a lot in. If you will 
check I think you will find a lot of Federal money went into that. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. A small percentage, I would think. 

Senator Monronrey. How about Kansas City? You have a fine 
airport there. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. We can give you all those figures, Mr. Chairman, 
if you want them. 

Senator Monroney. I think it would be wise, with reference to the 
alleged fact that airports have always been a local responsibility, to 
put in the record the costs of the construction on the 20 largest air- 

rts, let us say, the amount that has been local and the amount that 
li been Federal. By that I mean defense funds, also, because 
there were hundreds of millions of dollars that went into almost every 
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airport facility used in the Nation today, that was given without 
matching money. It was put in to make these airports usable for 
national defense, and it was a gratis matter when the Federal Govern- 
ment turned over the fields to these communities. I don’t know of 
hardly any, excepting the possibility of International at Idlewild, 
that did have any substantial contribution from local sources. 

Mr. Roruscninp. I think you will find the same thing is true in 
similar degree at O’Hare in Chicago. 

Senator Monronery. O’Hare was a military field, Mr. Rothschild, 
that was turned over lock, stock, and barrel and I believe without cost 
to the city of Chicago. 

Mr. Roruscuiip. Yes; but all the development since that time has 
been largely paid for by local funds. 

Senator Monroney. All the development since that time. Maybe 
you get a terminal facility or something like that. But the millions of 
dollars that went into the runways were completely Federal expendi- 
tures. And I think you will find that practically true on many other 
airports. Amon Carter, Houston, Love Field, Dallas, and so on. I 
think Love Field today is doing it alone because if they ask for 
money, Amon Carter will, so they would rather put up their own 
money and let Love Field sit there without a runway, they love each 
other so much. 

I have been terribly disappointed in the attitude of the Department 
of Commerce on this, and the staggering amount that you seem to 
think the Government has spent. You say you have spent $1,100 
million in the history of aviation in Federal aid to airports. I think 
your figure is small and probably inaccurate. I think you are neg- 
lecting completely the additional billions that were spent for these 
airports adie the military program. 

Mr. Roruscuiyp. I think the statement refers to that and says 
there was a similar additional amount spent by the military. So that 
there is a total Federal contribution of about $2 billion to civil 
airports. 

Senator Monroney. I was just looking at this figure in the bill 
which seems to be a staggering sum to the Department of Commerce. 
It is about $100 million a year. What is the price of a B-52? About 
$10 million, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. I don’t know. 

Senator Monroney. We are asking for the price of 10 B-52’s for 
the whole country, 48 States, and for the entire field of civil aviation 
and auxiliary assistance to the military. Every time you wash 
one of those out on a short runway, or because of mechanical trouble, 
you have washed out: one-tenth of the amount that we are asking for 
for the entire United States for an entire year’s time. 

What is the price of a 707 or DC-8? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. Five to six million dollars. 

Senator Monroney, So we are asking for the price of 20 jet trans- 
ports for the airports of the entire U nited States? 

Mr. Roruscnuitp. The way I figure it you are asking for a hundred 
of them, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monroney. For 5 years, perhaps. We are now talking an- 
nual appropriations. Of course, I think the airplane will be here 
more than 1 year. I think we are going to have problems in the 
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growth of traffic. You are well aware of the pyramiding traffic that 
1s occurring in our civil aviation, as well as in military aviation. 

Mr. Roruscuip. It is that pyramiding traffic which we think may 
furnish the means for local communities to pay for their own airports. 

Senator Monroney. Then how do you square this with the fact that 
you are against airport construction? You think $120 odd million, 
which is the residue which was scraped from the bottom of the barrel, 
I believe, from all the funds which will remain during the rest of the 
program—this $123,800,000, is going to be sufficient for carrying out 
the Federal responsibility ? 

Mr. Roruscuip. We don’t think that is hard to explain. 

Senator Monronry. Well, explain it. 

Mr. Roruscuinp. The Federal Government has put $2 billion into 
civil airports so far. Airports are now achieving self-sufficiency. In 
the light of this greatly expanding potential to which you refer, and 
which all of us are aware of, we think that we are fast approaching, 
if we haven’t already reached a point at which localities can under- 
take the full local responsibility for the furnishing of funds for 
airports. 

Senator Monroney. You are a very good businessman, Mr. Roths- 
child, I know, because you favored our city with a very fine business 
establishment. It has always been one of the leaders. You under- 
stand financial statements. Would you favor the committee with a 
breakdown for, say, the last 2 or 3 years, of the 20 largest airports, 
and give us their profit-and-loss statement, figuring the debt service 
on the invested amount, both Federal and city, on the operation. We 
have to project, if we are talking about airport construction, on the 
basis of known facts. 

And so you say they are approaching self-sufficiency. You take 
the 20 leading airports of the country and give us a profit-and-loss 
statement, but figure the debt service on the entire cost of the construc- 
tion of the project. I think it will be very helpful to this committee 
and we would be very impressed: if you can show that these airports 
are bringing in not only enough to pay their operating expenses to take 
care of their current expansion programs of a minor nature, but also to 
pay the debt service even at the Democratic interest rates, and you 
can figure it as low as you wish, at 3 percent, when interest was quite 
reasonable. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Mr. Chairman, we shall try to develop those figures 
for you. Iam notsure that we have the operating statements. 

Senator Monronry. You must have some figures. You tell us 

lainly that airports are approaching self-sufficiency. I think the 
st test is, what is the ake the past 2 years, and they have been 
good years in aviation. They have put in new concessions, they have 
put in bars, they have put in cafes, they have put in parking meters, 
and they have concessions for taxi service which is exclusive with 
certain groups, and I think it would be highly instructive and very 
valuable if you would give us that breakdown as to the profit-and-loss 
hor including debt service, on these projects that we are talking 
about. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. It might be well for the committee to consider also 
that airports to a very great extent are in somewhat the same class as 
other municipal services. I don’t believe that most municipalities 
expect their schools and their hospitals and their libraries to show a 
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rofit. They expect to furnish those to their citizens as part of the 
ocal responsibility. We feel that airports are in that same class. 

Senator Monronry. Couldn’t this, by some great stretch of the 
imagination, even though it happens to be air rather than ground, be 
compared with highways? Can you give us the figure that the Federal 
Government is spending on the Interstate Highway System, not at 
50-50 as this bill proposes, but at 90-10. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Yes, sir; but every nickel of that is self-liqui- 
dating as of now, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monroney. Would you not 

Mr. Roruscuivp. The users are paying. 

Senator Monroney. It isa tax on gasoline? 

Mr. Roruscump. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. All aviation gasoline carries a 2-cents-per- 
gallon tax. 

Mr. Roruscuiip. Which produces less than $30 million a year. 

Senator Monronry. That is $30 million. That is a third, practi- 
cally, of what we are asking for the whole program. And we force 
the airlines to charge a 10-percent tax on every passenger ticket, do we 
not ? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. And so do we, for buses and trains and boats and 
everything else. 

Senator Monroney. Do not the buses use the highways at 90-percent 
Federal and 10-percent State contribution? I don’t see how, if they 
are both transportation agencies, and they are both public-service 
facilities, as you have said, how you can make fish of one and fowl 
out of the other. 

Mr. Roruscuiwp. We are trying not to, Mr. Chairman, and that 
was the reason for our introducing an airways user charge. If air- 
ports were the only thing the Federal Government was putting money 
into for the promotion of air travel in this country, that would be 
one thing. But it isn’t the only thing. We will be spending in the 
next couple of years something over $400 million a year for the 
operation of the Federal airways, let alone the cost of providing the 
hardware for them. We see no chance at this moment of eliminating 
the subsidy to the feeder airlines. There are other expenditures in 
which the Federal Government is involved. We recognize that air- 
ports are an important part, that they are an absolutely necessary 
part of the whole system. But we still think that the local commu- 
nities should be paying for them. 

Senator Monronry. You mentioned the air-navigation aids. I am 
very glad at long last that the Department of Commerce has awakened 
to the tragic threat of our airways today. The reason you are spend- 
ing $400 million, and this committee is well aware of it, is the fact that 
we dillydallied so long in meeting the need as it came upon us. 
We are in a crash program today because of the neglect of the Federal 
airways during not only the first 4 years of the present administra- 
tion but during about the last 3 years of the Democratic administra- 
tion. And both administrations were very neglectful of meeting the 
challenge of the ever-increasing traffic on the airways. So you are 
spending the $400 million to catch up because you didn’t spend the 
money as you went along, for the past 8 years, to bring about a 
modern air-navigation system. 
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I don’t think that is an out for the Federal responsibility to meet 
the needs of a place to put these big babies down on the ground. 
You can’t land an airplane on a radio beam. You have to get it 
down on real estate. To bring them in over the field, and then not 
have a place where they can roll it out, means that you will be wasting 
your money if the local community does not have the means or the 
tax basis on which to issue bonds to carry out your do-it-yourself 
plan. 

It seems to me that doesn’t hold a bit of water, the fact that we 
are now having to spend $400 million. This money is now being 
spent because of the failure to meet the needs as they arose. You 
mentioned navigation aids. You are in charge of merchant marine 
down there ? 

Mr. Roruscuinp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monronry. What is the user charge on lighthouses, on 
the loran and other navigation facilities, that the merchant marine 


pays! 
Mr. Roruscuitp. We have a study now to determine the answer to 
the question you just asked. 

Senator Monroney. Are you telling this committee that you pro- 
pose to levy a charge for the lighthouse, the hydrographic services, 
underwater surveys, and all. the things that are necessary to carry 
safely our oceanborne travel ? 

Mr. Roruscuimp. I am not making that as a statement; no sir. 
But I am suggesting to you that the possibility for such a thing exists 
after we have concluded this study and know enough about it so that 
we can why y assess charges. 

Senator Monroney. Would you say that you think that, if the user 
charge is equitable for airlines using radio beams and radar and 
weather, it will be equally as equitable to charge the merchant marine 
for the lighthouses and for the loran and for the hydrographic serv- 
ices and things of that kind ? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. I think wherever a small segment of the popu- 
lation receives a specialized benefit from any service being offered 
by the Federal Government, they should pay for it. 

Senator Monroney. How about letting the railroads pay for some 
of the empire we gave them as they built the railroads across the 
country? We subsidized that in one great big lump sum, and nobody 
is asking the railroads to pay it back. You don’t find even the most 
enthusiastic aviation proponents or the merchant marine asking that 
any of that subsidy be paid back to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Roruscuirp. I don’t think we have in mind asking that any 
of this air subsidy shall be paid either, Mr. Chairman. On the other 
hand, we don’t find that the Government builds terminals for rail- 
roads, buslines, or trucklines. 

Senator Monroney. Would you want the railroads to pay for the 
locomotive inspectors and for the cost of the ICC and for the inves- 
tigation of all the railroad facilities that we have? If it is fair for 
aviation, let’s go the whole way; let’s not single out one little bird and 
make a victim of it. 

Mr. Roruscui. I don’t believe we have suggested anywhere that 
the air operations should pay for the inspection services, Mr. 
Chairman. 


ane. 
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Senator Monronery. I am talking about. the user facilities. Could 
you give us the yield of the 10-percent tax on passenger trans- 
portation ? 

Mr. Roruscuip. I can’t in terms—— 

Senator Monroney. You have it on gasoline; you said $30 million. 
It would be highly informative to the committee to know just how 
much we are getting in Federal taxes now on the 10-percent tax on 
air travel. 

Mr. Roruscutxp. I can tell you the total transportation tax. 

Senator Scuorerret. If the chairman will yield. In the series of 
surface-transportation hearings, conducted by Senator Smathers, 
from that most extensive and enlightening series of hearings we 
might be able to incorporate from that record what those amounts 
would add up to. It was most enlightening. 

Senator Monrongy. I found some of their figures were highly inac- 
curate and grossly misrepresented, particularly as to the fact that 
few railroad presidents knew that their principal competition, the 
trunklines of the Nation, were not on subsidy. ‘They were all talking 
about American, United, TWA, Braniff, and all the domestic lines 
enjoying a subsidy, when, actually, the only lines that were enjoying 
a subsidy domestically were the very lines that were picking up the 
traffic on those runs that the railroads had abandoned—the local 
feeder lines. 

Senator Scnorrret. What I had reference to was the 10-percent 
transportation tax. 

Senator Monroney. I think we can develop that within our own 
committee and have a figure that we can rely on. 

Senator Scuorrren. I point out for the benefit of this committee, 
and it will come before the full committee, there was presented in that 
series of hearings some very detailed statements with reference to the 
amounts, what it amounts to on the railroads. 

Senator Monroney. They are proposing only a 614-cents-per- 
gallon tax. 

Senator Scnorrret. I think it is roughly $750 million. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. That is for all transportation, Senator Schoeppel, 
both freight and passenger, by all modes of transportation; that is 
correct. It is about $250 million from passenger services and $500 
million from freight services, 

Senator Monroney. You are proposing 614 cents a gallon tax on 
aviation eventually ? 

Mr. Rornscuiip. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. On aviation gasoline / 

Mr. Roruscuitp. On all aviation fuel. 

Senator Monroney. That is kerosene as well. Would that still be 
your desire in line with your statement? In other words, we are 
going to charge the airlines and private fliers 614 cents a gallon and 
then not give them anything except a radio beam ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. We give them quite a few radio beams. 

Senator Monroney. You give them weather. The farmer can get 
the weather. Your American Automobile Association can give you 
weather. It is a little more modified and refined but I am wonder- 
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ing if this 614 cents per gallon includes only the navigational aids or 
does it include a reasonable program of airport assistance ? 

Mr. Roruscump. The 61% cents per gallon, if enacted, would only 
pay for a part of the cost of operating the airways system, not for any 
of the hardware that goes to make up that system, and not for all of 
the cost. 

Senator Payne. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Rothschild how 
much of the cost of that system could be properly allocated to the use 
of the armed services ? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. We have taken out of the figures in the begin- 
ning, Senator Payne, that cost. which the military should bear. 

Senator Payne. A tremendous portion of that is military. 

Mr. Rornscutp. It varies in different years, according to my recol- 
lection—I would like to check these figures—it varies from 38 to 45 
percent of the total cost of operating airways. We are not attempting 
to recover any part of that from the civil operators. 

Senator Monroney. In the Secretary of Commerce’s letter of trans- 
mittal urging thte introduction of the bill to raise this tax to 614 
cents, under date of March 28, the Secretary of Commerce—and I 
assume you concurred in it—said: “Total revenues from this aviation 
fuel-tax program are estimated to yield $64.8 million in fiscal year 
1959 and to increase to $211.3 million in fiscal vear 1963.” 

Would that be a fair summation ? 

Mr. Roruscuirp. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. Do you figure that the military using the 
rule of thumb that is generally used in this business—uses about half 
of the facilities? 

Mr. Roruscuimp. We have a schedule showing the anticipated use 
year by year, Mr. Chairman. As I just said to Senator Payne, from 
recollection and not from record, the military use year by year varies 
somewhat between 38 and 45 percent different for each year. 

Senator Monroney. With integration of your traffic control, 
where the military will be flying the airways, will it not then assume 
a far greater proprotion ? 

Mr. Roruscump. No, sir. 

Senator Monroney. At the present time they are staying off the 
airways but sooner or later will be integrated under a radar surveil- 
lance system, we hope, of everyone, and the air will be monitored and 
vectored by your electronic system. 

Mr. Roruscuip. That is correct, but the percentages are those that 
appear to be accurate for the years in prospect. 

enator Monroney. Would you favor us with those statistics for 
the record ? 

Mr. Roruscuiip. Surely. 

Senator Monroney. If they are not classified. 

Senator Monronry. Senator Schoeppel or Senator Payne? Senator 
Payne is a coauthor of the bill. 

Senator Scnorrre.. I will yield to Senator Payne. 

Senator Payne. The Senator covered it very well. Very frankly 
I am disappointed on the position taken on this for the simple reason 
that it has always been my impression that we had three major trans- 
pores media in this country available for not only civilian needs 

ut also of great importance to the defense needs of this Nation in the 
event of an all-out mobilization. 
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No. 1 is our railroads; they are having plenty of difficulty at the 
present time, and I think very definitely are going to have to be given 
some assistance and help by the Federal Government if they are going 
to be able to maintain their lines and stay solvent, or else be taken over 
by the Government, which I hope doesn’t happen. 

Next is our aviation industry, which has been called upon on two 
occassions, at least to my memory, to give very greatly of their sevices, 
of their manpower, of their equipment and facilities for the good of 
this Nation in times of conflict. 

Third is the truck and passenger service, which can be talked about 
as our highway system. 

As far as 1 am personally concerned, I think every one of them, 
all three segments, definitely require a great deal of attention from 
the Federal level. The highway system certainly is getting it. The 
needs of the Interstate System unquestionably are being met for a 
throughway from one end of this country to the other, but I think in 
addition to that, beyond the convenience of the average individual, 
it is also for the purpose of fast movement of military vehicles and 
equipment in the event of a national defense need. I think you would 
agree with that. I think that is one of the strong motivating fac- 
tors behind the type of participation we have gone into. 

If we are going to take the position that the Federal Government 
should not participate in the Federal Airport Act, then I think we 
had better take a long look at whether or not the Federal Govern- 
ment should participate in urban highway programs which have 
been going on for a long period of time, and 1 think there would be 
a very strong opposition founded on that, State by State, and by 
the Members of the Congress, if any such proposal were made. 

This matter of airport construction is not just what. it has been in 
the past. It is going to be increasingly expensive to the municipali- 
ties because of the type of runways that we are going to have to have 
for the days ahead, and each one of these airports have played a very 
important part in the past and I am sure are going to play a very 
important part in the future in connection with emergency landing 
strips and availability in the event of a defense need. 

I just want to say that I can’t go along with the thinking here that 
the Federal Government should end its participation in this type of a 
program. I do it respectfully. You have a perfect right to your 
opinion on it. I am sure that you recognize that I have a perfect 
right to mine. 

These States and these municipalities have got to plan, if some- 
thing is going to be done. I notice in one place you refer to the fact 
that the present act doesn’t expire until 1959, on June 30. But one of 
the great problems, and again I say as one who has served as a mayor 
of a community, one who has served as governor, that I know the 
problem that the municipality and the States face in trying to plan 
ahead in laying out projects of this type. 

I just hope somebody will take a good, long look at this proposi- 
tion and see if they are looking at it through the right pair of glasses 
in approaching the problem this way. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Senator, there generally is and should be a dif- 
ference of opinion on most subjects. 

Senator Payne. It is healthy. 
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Mr. Rornscuinp. Indeed it is. It is through this airing of these 
differences of opinion that we have developed, under our Constitution, 
the greatest Nation ever seen. I am sure everyone is aware of that. 

There is one matter I failed to touch on when I was answering some 
of the chairman’s questions that perhaps has been overlooked, and 
that is that aside from the fact that an airport may or may not be 
self-supporting on an income and outgo basis, the commerce of the 
Nation io gotten to a point today where it is absolutely dependent 
on air transportation, and the community which does not have an 
adequate airport is unable, therefore, to attract or to keep the proper 
kind of industry in the community. 

So that, again, thet responsibility of furnishing that facility de- 
pends not entirely on whether it earns enough money to pay for its 
ewn expansion but depends in very large measure as to whether 
or not it is sufficiently important to a community so that the com- 
munity’s own self-interest will cause it to see that the airport is prop- 
erly built and properly maintained. 

enator Payne. Don’t you think it goes beyond that? Doesn’t it 
also go beyond the interest of the community? Doesn’t it also go to 
the interest of the Nation, of all of the people of this Nation, to see 
that certain airports, bases, are maintained and kept in readiness 
and in suitable condition? Because it isn’t just for passenger traffic 
that these bases take on importance. Look at your safety provisions 
that we have under civil defense. I used to be a member of the ad- 
visory committee on that. President Truman, incidentally, appointed 
me. There is a great part that those bases play in a so-called evacua- 
tion move in event of any emergency hitting. 

Again the Federal Government has laid out a tremendous amount 
of money on these areas throughout the Nation. I am not talking now 
of LaGuardia, I am not talking now of the International at Idlewild, 
T am not talking of Chicago, ‘and I am not talking of East Boston, 
and I am not talking of great major airports like WwW ashington here, 
and I will agree eventually some of those may be self-supporting. 

I am talking about the hundreds upon hundreds of airports over 
this country that feed the smaller areas of our economy. ‘They have 
heen built in great degree by the Federal Government for defense 
needs. And some of them, I am sad to say, have gotten to a point 
where great abuse is being made of them. The community just cannot 
maintain the strips. 

That is one of the reasons I introduced legislation with reference to 
using funds here for seal coating. It is foolish to invest millions of 
dollars of the taxpayers’ money and then see it waste away by an out- 
cropping of grass and breaking up of runways that can cause damage 
to planes and everything else. So that I think we still have a very 
definite responsibility at the Federal level. 

Mr. Roruscui. Senator, sometimes it pays to look backwards in 
order to get an idea of the future. I notice that the airport director 
for Kansas City is here today, and that is my city, my home town. 
Going back not so many years, the largest city in that part of the 
country was Leavenworth, Kans. Senator Schoeppel is reasonably 
well acquainted with its history. 

When the great railroad expansion was underway it was necessary 
to have another crossing of the Missouri River. The citizens of 
Leavenworth were so smug in their attitude that they felt that the 
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railroads had to come to Leavenworth, and they were asked to make a 
small, in those days small, contribution toward the cost of that bridge. 
But the citizens of Leavenworth wouldn’t do it. The citizens of 
Kansas City at that time, a very much smaller community agreed to 
do that. The bridge went across there. That was the end of Leaven- 
worth and the foundation for the growth of Kansas City. 

My family, among others, moved from Leavenworth to hese City 
at the end of the last century, just for the reason that the economic 
growth of Leavenworth had been inhibited by their failure to meet 
demands. 

There is a certain amount of that, I believe, a very large amount of 
that, present in the situation today. If communities choose not to 
furnish adequate facilities for air travel, perhaps they will just have 
to have the fate that Leavenworth had. 

Senator Monroney. It is just hard, Senator Payne, for me to under- 
stand that a great department of our Government has so little faith 
and appreciation of the future of aviation that they could possibly 
come up with a statement for this do-it-yourself kit. 

Don’t you think that a national airport sytsem has some national 
value to our country ¢ 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Of course it does. 

Senator Monroney. It is ended now and aside from the $123 million, 
according to this statement, this is the end of the road; that aviation 
is here to stay and it must exist on the $123 million yet remaining in 
the original Federal Aid to Airports Act. 

Mr. Roruscrivp. If you exclude airports from the CAA budget 
for 1959, Mr. Chairman, the budget is a half a billion dollars. That 
is a pretty substantial Federal contribution toward the welfare of 
aviation. 

Senator Monronry. I know, but the airways system cannot work 
too well unless you have a place to put the planes down. A national 
airport system to me is almost as important, if not more important, in 
the event of a national emergency, than your highway system. 

Senator Payne. General Curtis is certainly a pretty well-qualified 
gentleman. He came down here and went over this situation last year 
and made his report. I think you will find in the report itself a very 
clear statement by Ed Curtis with reference to the airport needs of 
this Nation and the part that they play in the national defense pattern. 

Senator Monronry. Furthermore, wouldn’t you say, Mr. Secretary, 
that the money that has been given you under this bill which we are 
proposing to renew and increase, has been wisely spent? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. I think it has been wisely spent. 

Senator Monroney. Have we built any airports that were not 
justifiable ? 

Mr. Roruscuinp. No, sir. The CAA has done a first-class job of 
administering this money. 

Senator Monroney. Do you anticipate that they will continue doing 
it? Weare not talking about boondoggling, of building a $50 million 
airport in some town of 10,000 because the chairman or some member 
of the committee might live there. We are talking about a national 
airport system that must meet rigid standards. 

Are you going to have any way of encouraging that when the Fed- 
eral Government says this is a do-it-yourself kit ? 
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Mr. Roruscutp. I believe if you will refer to the Curtis report, 
which has been mentioned several times this morning, you will find 
that Ted Curtis recommended the curtailment of the Federal partici- 
pation in airport aid. 

Senator Monroney. I do not recall that. But I would be glad to 
have you cite that, if you will give us the reference. We would like to 
have it printed in this part of the record, because the Curtis report 
I always considered was a very advanced report on the need for 
greater and greater aviation facilities and projecting the geometric 
progression of air traffic and airspace use. Airspace is used more 
than landing fields and also suffers the same congestion. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. We have no argument about the need for air- 
ports. It is just who will pay for them. 

Senator Monroney. You want the other guy to pay for them? 

Mr. Roruscutp. That’s right. 

Senator Payne. Let us get on that subject for 2 moment, Mr. 
Chairman. It is easy enough to say somebody will pay for it any- 
how. Under the present system all of the people of this country pay 
for it when we match 50 percent of the cost. All of the people. And 
they should, in my opinion, because it places a part in their safety, 
in their well-being overall. 

Now, if we shift that responsibility to the users of airlines, I have 
yet to find a single airline company in my analysis of their state- 
ments—I would like to have somebody correct me on this—I don’t 
think there are too many of them at least that pay any dividends 
whatsoever, and I don’t think their earning capacity has been suffi- 
cient for them to be able to do much more than hold the line. Most of 
the trunk lines got out from under subsidy—lI guess all of them have. 

Senator Monroney. Temporarily. 

Senator Payne. Temporarily. But if we are going to say that the 
users are going to pay the cost, let’s be frank, open and above-board 
here, the user is going to be the American traveling public. Are we 
going to say right here now that the cost of airline tickets should 

increased to the American who travels on airlines? Lord only 
knows they have been trying to get some adjustment, I guess, in their 
rate, and they have had difficulty on that through the Government 
agencies at the present time. So where are they going to head? If 
you are going to throw the use charge on them, then certainly they 
are going to have to pass the use charge on to the American traveling 
ublic. I still maintain that in this matter of providing facilities, 
th in the airways above us as well as the ground facilities that are 
noncommercial, certainly the Federal Government has a definite re- 
sponsibility from a defense standpoint for all of the people of this 
country, not just for the users of it. If you can’t agree with me, I 
still say you have a right to your opinion and I have a right to mine. 

Mr. Roruscuizp. I would like to put this user charge thing in con- 
text for a moment, Senator Payne. 

We estimate that if the user charge is enacted, as we are proposing, 
that it will raise the price of operating a small private plane on an 
annual basis somewhere between $8 and $10 a year. 

Senator Payne. But how about regular airlines? 

Mr. Roruscuirp. It will raise the cost of operating a business 
plane, which travels many more miles per year than a private plane, 
depending upon how many miles it has used, somewhere between 
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$25 and $100 a year. The airline cost will be substantially higher. 
But you made reference to the fact that they are asking for higher 
rates. In my book they deserve to have higher rates Asatte they 
haven’t had an increase of any moment since, I think, 1938, or some- 
thing like that. One of the biggest bargains anybody buys today is 
air transportation. 

Senator Monroney. Wouldn’t you say because of that, then, that 
that results from the fact that the facilities have been aided by the 
Federal Government, which again reflects back to the taxpayer in 
general, and that you would have had to raise these rates substantially 
to build Chantilly Airport or to rebuild the airport at Atlanta or 
other places? You would have had your airlines raising their rates 
10 or 20 percent on the tens of millions of people who fly the airlines. 

Mr. Roruscuip. There is no doubt but that the lowered cost of 
air transportation has come about partially by reason of Federal, 
State, and municipal contributions to an infant industry. There is 
no doubt in the world about that. 

May I read to you, Mr. Chairman, the pertinent part of the Curtis 
report ? 

Senator Monroney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roruscui. (reading) : 

For the longer-term future it can be expected that as the aviation industry 
further matures, more and more airlines will become capable of self-support. 
Different types of airports will, of course, tend to reach this position at different 
times. The larger terminal airports should generally do so before those having 
less activity. 

Consistent with the progress toward self-sufficiency, the Federal Government 
should reasonably look to the eventual curtailment of the direct financial par- 
ticipation in airport construction. Naturally, however, Federal financing will 
continue to be required for any special facilities established expressly for mili- 
tary use at civil airports. 

Apart from the question of direct financial participation, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has and should retain the responsibility for providing airports with 
needed technical advice and assistance which will help assure the soundest 
possible national system of airports. Such technical assistance should include 
advice to communities regarding anticipated future requirements for airport 
capacity, as well as recommended standards for airport construction and design. 

In this capacity the Federal Government can fulfill the important function of 
serving as a focal point for the national coordination of airport planning. 

That is the Curtis report. 

Senator Monroney. That was a program for the next 20 or 25 years, 
as I recall it, it was advertised as such, and my objection to it was that 
we should move faster on some of the things he recommended, such as 
a separate aviation agency. 

I was told at that time that this was a long-range proposal and I 
do not think that his reference to airports was immediate, particularly 
in the light of what Mr. Curtis viewed as the immediate needs, to pro- 
vide jet runways of some 15,000 feet when you have about 7,000-foot 
runways now. 

Let me go on with this Federal airport system. Do you have any 
right to expect the cities to meet the needs of the Federal airport sys- 
tem unless there is a Federal contribution in the construction of the 
airports ? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. You don’t have any right to compel them to. But 
if their own self-interest doesn’t urge them to do so, then maybe there 
will be another Leavenworth, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Monronry. You found in the building of highways that 
under the Federal-aid act on highways, until that came in there were 
no set standards on construction of highways. We had pig lanes, we 
had dog legs, we had detours through every small town. 

When the Federal highway system came in we straightened our 
roads, we widened them, we leveled off hills, we have safety standards, 
we have standards of construction that have brought about a great in- 
crease in value for the public dollar, both State and Federal in this 
construction. 

But if you depart from your partnership participation in this—and 
I thought this administration stood for partnership, but apparently it 
just doesn’t apply to airports—— 

Mr. Roruscuitp. We stand for what the Democrats used to stand 
for : States rights, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monroney. States rights to build their own airports. On 
your standards, if you don’t contribute anything to an airport, have 
you any right to ask for a clear zone, which is one of the first require- 
ments of your CAA now before they approve any airport plan? 

Mr. Roruscuitp. We certainly have the right to say that unless an 
airport meets certain standards it cannot be equipped with certain aids. 

nator Monronry. You mean you would mt control towers out, 
although you won’t contribute a nickel to the building of the airport, 
if they don’t meet your clear-zone standards and your width of run- 
ways and your taxiways; that, instead of participation as a partner, 
we will be a dictator and say, “You can’t have a control tower” ? 

Mr. Roruscuimp. Not quite as rough as you make it. 

Senator Monroney. It will be with a velvet glove. “You are liable 
to lose your control tower, you will have no radio beam, and we will by- 
pass you on the radio beam.” 

Mr. Roruscuitp. It won’t work quite that way. But we might say 
this is no spot for the installation of radar. I don’t think we would be 
pulling anything out, but we might be quite reluctant to develop any- 
thing in the future. 

Senator Monronery. To put something else in? Don’t you think it 
would be a little more in the American system that, if you are a part- 
ner in this thing, you can insist, because you are putting up 50 per- 
cent of the money, you could insist on a proper standard for clear 
zones, approaches, lighting systems, and all that? It will be an 
awfully funny thing if this is left to Tammany Hall in New York, 
and various political organizations that run our local governments, 
to decide where they are going to locate an airport because some coun- 
cilman might have an interest in concessions across the street, rather 
than put the airport where the engineers think it should be put. We 
have gone through that for 3 years here in Washington as to the loca- 
tion of a good site for an airport. When the Federal Government 
Saw out on contributions, have we any right to say where the airport 
goes ? 

Mr. Rornscuip. I believe we have. 

Senator Monroney. That is a new line of authority. It violates the 
States rights principle that you were talking about: “No dough, no 
say,” is the old Indian saying. It seems to me that you at least per- 
form a vital function if you could give us—and I think you could, or 
we will try to get it ourselves—the number of emergency landings of 
military aircraft which have been made on civilian airports, say, for 
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the last 3 years. I think you will find that we probably rescued some 
opens as much value in aircraft by the presence of these civilian 
elds. 

Mr. Roruscuiip. The reverse is also true, Mr. Chairman. The 
wholly military airports have many times served as an emergency 
landing place for civil air traffic. 

Senator Monroney. As an old time flier, I would say if you were in 
serious trouble, if you are out of gasoline or the weather socked in 
and you didn’t have the right kind of radio, that it is a little bit 
easier to trust the commercial airports. There are very, very few 
cases where the commercial aircraft have sat down on maldacy fields. 
I think it will be 10 to 1, the rescue of military planes at civilian air- 
ports as against commercial planes at military airports. I think it 
will be an interesting figure. Let’s get both of them. 

Mr. Roruscutp. All right. 

Senator ScHorrreL. Mr. Chairman, this discussion points up the 
necessity for us taking a pretty practical look at where we are finally 
going to land on some of these very important measures and where 
we are finally going to land in an overall picture. I was very much 
impressed with the Curtis report when it came before us. I at one 
time had the opportunity of a briefing session on that before it came 
before this committee. 1 was much impressed at that time. After the 
filing of the report, it does point out some very important things that 
we must consider in our legislative approach for the long-range 

licy. 

Tn eiking through all of this great and most constructive series of 
hearings that we have had on this surface-transportation matter, 
much has been said about the user charges in these modes of transpor- 
tation. I will say very frankly, as one member of the subcommittee 
who has attended practically all of those sessions, with the exception 
of about 214 or 3, starting as it did in the second or third week in 
January and concluding just before the Easter recess, I am becoming 
more convinced that we are going to have to take a realistic look at 
this user-charge approach. I think it is an equitable approach. I 
think it is a practical approach. I think it is one that should be 
borne in mind that we are going to have to expect, rather than to 
have the Federal Government, as such, assume all of the greatest shares 
of these burdens. 

I think we lose sight of one fact that is very important: We have a 
civilian need and a civilian responsibility here on the commercial 
side, and we have.a military and a defense side to consider. Cer- 
tainly, as the records show, during the war the Federal Government 
went out into many sections of the country and built enormous air- 
port facilities in tremendous numbers, hundreds of thousands of 
acres of land were taken for these airports, and they were needed, they 
were utilized, and they were built. 

In many sections of the country, these Federal airports built by the 
Federal Government for defense purposes have been turned over as 
surplus and are available to the various communities to use as they 
see fit. 

I do feel that, the military is the best qualified with the policy- 
making phase of the Government, to say where they want these key 
spots, where they need these key spots to meet the new form of trans- 
portation, and that is the jets. I think we will find, that many of 
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these communities, when they knew that the Federal participation in 
these funds was to be pretty generous went out and established and 
built airports which we are finding right today, some of them in my 
State—and I know my State is no exception—that those airports 
have been overbuilt; even some of the major airlines now are discon- 
tinuing routes—and they are going into some of these key spots and 
these hey commercial centers where they expect their long-haul 
transportation and their big ships to land, and we are finding in a lot 
of these smaller areas today, in my State and other States, that they 
have facilities there that they can’t expect to utilize in the jet age. 
I am not so sure that we are not looking at this thing out of 
Vaan? and it is terrifically costly. 

Therefore, I think there should be a greater emphasis put, not only 
in the air industry but in these other modes of transportation, on ade- 
quate user charges to compensate for some of these extra costs that 
inure to the benefit of these local areas and the local commercial enter- 
prises built up in these centers. That is one of the things 
that I am not going to quarrel seriously with the Department on here 
in taking a look at these user charges. We have had it before. It 
will be before the full committee here as this series of hearings comes 
up from the Subcommittee on Surface Transportation. That will be 
one of the things that we are going to take a look at. 

It has been suggested that a committee be appointed and designated. 
T am not giving away anything, as far-as I am concerned, I can speak 
personally as one member of that subcommittee: I share the view of 
some, the preponderant view of most of them who have appeared, that 
a committee should be designated—and I mean by that a committee 
fully authorized and competent and qualified—to look into this matter 
of user charges and see how that can be related to these different 
methods of transportation and the unequaled costs and burdens that 
the railroads or other methods of transportation are called upon to 
assume and bear unless they have a right to expect an increase in a 
justifiable user charge approach. 

I cannot be too critical of the Department here in pointing out 
the user charge approach here because I think it is practical, I think 
it is fair, I think it is equitable. There is many a charge that is a 
burden on transportation, causing railroads to be in difficulty and 
some of the other modes of transportation, because of the inadequacy 
of the user charge. If these people want to use these facilities, the 
modernized type, they should be expected to assume a greater burden. 
I think it is well to point this out, as you have in this case, Mr. 
Rothschild. 

Going back to page 5 of your statement, where you made it clear that 
under 8. 3502, if it is not enacted, “It will not mean the end of the 
Federal airport aid. We will be available for airport operation 
under the Federal Airport Act for fiscal 1959” .and so on, I wonder, 
Mr. Rothschild, if you will supply for the record, if you have not 
already done so, what will be included in these types of commitments 
and payments that you set out in your pages 4 and 5, especially 5. I 
think that would be helpful. It certainly would be to me as one mem- 
ber of this subcommittee. If that could be broken down. Do you 
have a breakdown in your Department on this? 
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Mr. Roruscutip. We have a breakdown of all the apportionments, 
Senator. I think that has been furnished to this committee. We will 
be glad to do it again. 

enator Scuorpre.. I haven’t had the benefit of looking at this full 
record. This measure was only introduced last month. 

Senator Monroney. May I interrupt to say that we have asked for 
that information. I might ask the Secretary when we may expect to 
receive it ? 

Mr. Rornuscuiip. I presume you have reference to your letter of 
April 9 which I saw only this morning, Senator, because I have been 
out of town. 

Senator Monroney. Yes. 
hs Mr. Roruscuizp. Mr. Howell has much of the information with 

im. 

Senator Scuorrre.t. Mr. Chairman, I must go to the Supreme Court. 
I am sorry but I must be excused. 

Senator Monronry. I appreciate very much what the distinguished 
ranking minority member of the committee has said about user taxes. 
I would like again to emphasize that the user tax does not anticipate 
in the minds of the Department of Commerce, any contribution be- 
yond that which you have spelled out on page 5 for Federal aid to 
airports. Is that not true? 

r. Roruscuixp. The user tax would recover only a portion of 
the anticipated cost of operating the airways, and no part of the 
cost of 

Senator Monroney. By the end of the year 1963 it would be zero in 
Federal aid to airport construction ? 

Mr. Roruscuip. Yes, under present law; that is correct. 

Senator Monroney. Then why don’t you come in and ask for repeal 
of the authorization bill that established the liability of the Federal 
Government? As a matter of fact, it was passed after World War 
IT, in 1946, setting that out. It is no good without funds. I think 
the people of the country ought to know that you are not a antici- 
pating putting a 614 cents per gallon tax on everything that flies, 
but when you put that tax on there will be less benefits from the stand- 
ee of landing and terminal facilities than we are enjoying today. 

f that is the policy I think it ought to be in neon lights so that we 
will know that that is the policy. 

Mr. Roruscutp. I was trying to make it just as clear as I could, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monronry. We understand each other. I think it is fine 
that we do, because I personally feel that the airlines, are paying a 
substantial portion, dnd that the Government is getting a pretty good 
value. The last hearings we had, in 1955 I think it was, 83 airports 
of the country, major airports, had National Guard, Air Reserves, or 
Navy flying off of them. That is a facility that wouldn’t otherwise 
be available. You would have to go out and build hundred-million- 
dollar airports such as are being proposed for the Navy out in Mary- 
land, to get the military training and flying in on it, and yet there is 
a service that is being rendered—at far less than it would cost the 
Government to duplicate those facilities—by the civilian airports. 

I know that is true at my own airport at Oklahoma City, where the 
instrument landing systems consume most of the airspace through a 
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large part of the day. Vance Airfield Base runs ILS on the north 
side, the 47’s come in on the south side, and you are sitting up there in 
a little Cessna and you are completely surrounded by military air- 
craft. Yet they have a beautiful airport 8 miles away at Tinker 
Field and two or three SAC bases. “They like to use the civilian 
facilities. I can’t say that we object to it. But I do say that the 
Government is getting a pretty good bargain out of all the facilities 
that we have and I think it would be good to update that with figures 
showing how many of the airports now are used for the training and 
Reserve facilities of the Military Establishment. 

I don’t want to delay too long. You testified that you felt that con- 
cessions that the various airports have established were “spaces avail- 
able to concessionaires who provide services required by the airport 
users and also contribute to the cost of operating the airport.” That 
is on page 4. Would you favor section 5 of this bill which provides 
that those concessionaire areas and concessionaire facilities not be 
eligible for Federal aid ? 

r. Roruscuip. Mr. Chairman, at one time we had a regulation 
which made none of the Federal aid available to terminal buildings 
as a whole. You will recall that, I am sure. When it comes to fur- 
nishing facilities for an airport, if the Federal Government is to par- 
ticipate at all—and we still think this is a community responsibility— 
if they are to Sar at all we see no reason for them to participate 
beyond the things which are necessary. We don’t believe that a ter- 
minal building with all those facilities is necessary. 

Senator Monroney. The terminal building handles passengers and 
traffic. I personally feel a landing field is no good without a terminal. 
You have to have toilet facilities for passengers, you have to have 
the check-in, the baggage rooms, the waiting rooms and all. On that 
part that is strictly operated for profit to the airport, the current bill, 
section 5, prohibits Federal funds from being used for cocktail lounges 
and other types of concessions that are not essential to air traffic. 
Would you favor that section of the bill, if the bill should pass? 

Mr. Roruscuip. If these airports are going to be self-supporting, 
Mr. Chairman, they need every revenue source that they can develop. 

Senator Monroney. You are against section 5, if we pass the bill 
Iam trying to get the Department’s position on it. It seems to me that 
you reverse reseeeis that there is a lot of money to be made out of 
airports, and that you don’t want. to put money in there beyond 1963, 
when all the funds run out; and yet you oppose the efforts of this com- 
mittee to make these revenue-producing concessions ineligible for 
Federal-aid under the bill ? 

As I understand you, if we go on with the bill you want a bill with 
money for the cocktail bars; and incidentally it is recommended that 
we have camera shops, banks, and many other things in there, and 
perfume stores and candy. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. Some airport terminal buildings already have 
those things. 

Senator Monroney. That is right. We are not trying to kick them 
out. We are talking about the future. Under this bill let the city do 
it itself. That is all right, they are revenue-producing, nonaviation 
facilities. 

Mr. Roruscuitp. We don’t think the Federal Government should 
participate in terminal buildings at all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Monronry. My administrative assistant said we asked for 
that in the statement we have requested, and I assume it is covered. 
Mr. Roruscuttp. As I mentioned earlier, I only saw this letter this 


morning because I have been away. We need a little time to develop 
an answer on that. 


Senator Monronry. When may we expect delivery of that, so that 
we can examine you or other members of your Department? 

Mr. Roruscuixp. I think Mr, Howell and Mr. Davis are prepared 
to answer most of the questions in your letter this morning if you 
want to go into it. 

Senator Monroney. No. We have other witnesses this morning. 
We would like to have a chance to study that, too. 

We had anticipated having that letter so that we could examine 
you on the various factors that are of interest to the committee. But 
since it was delayed we may ask you to come back and speak for the 
Department. We do not wish to take the time now because there is 
a very important event happening this afternoon due to the fact that 
the Washington Senators to this point haven’t lost a single game of 
the season. 

We have another very important witness who has gone to a lot 
of trouble to come here, and I think for that reason, unless you have 
something further to add, we will ask you to stand aside and be avail- 
able for further questions when we have had time and you have had 
time to read the matter we have asked for. 

Mr. Roruscuiip. Thank you. 

(Information subsequently furnished .by Mr. Rothschild is as 


follows: ) 


THE UNDER SECRETARY OF COMMERCE FOR TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 6, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: During the hearings on the extension of the Federal 
Airport Act (S. 3502), which commenced on April 16, 1958, the Department of 
Commerce was requested by the committee to supply the following additional 
information : 

1. Federal versus local share of airport aid on the 20 largest airports. 

2. Profit-and-loss statements of the 20 largest airports showing their operating, 
maintenance costs, and their amortization schedules. 

3. Estimated yield of the 10-percent transportation tax on airline tickets. 

4. Estimated percentage of military use of Federal airway system. 

5. Number of emergency landings by military aircraft at civil airports and by 
civil aircraft at military airports during the last 3 years. 

Set forth below, in the order given above, is the information, to the extent 
available to the Department, in reply to the committee inquiries: 

1. Attachment A contains the extent of participation by Federal and local 
sponsors on Federal-aid airport projects on the 20 largest hub category airports. 
The term “largest” is based upon air-carrier traffic. The Department of Commerce 
has no record of local or sponsors’ funds spent over and above matching funds 
on Federal-aid airport projects. 

2. With respect to the profit-and-loss statements of the 20 largest airports which 
the committee requested, the Department has requested the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration regional offices to try to obtain them from such airports and they 
will be forwarded as soon as they are received. We do not believe that the other 
information requested by the committee should be held up pending receipt of the 
profit-and-loss statements. 

3. Attachment B, prepared by the Planning and Development Office of the 
CAA, contains a tabulation of the estimated income from excise taxes on airline 
tickets by calendar years 1947 through 1957. 

24606—58——_3 
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4. Military use of the domestic Federal airway system represents approx)- 
mately 37 percent of the total use of the system. This figure takes into account 
the differing proportions of use by the military of the various components of the 
airway system. Thus the military accounted for 26 percent of the instrument 
approaches and 41 percent of the fix postings reported by CAA air-route traffic- 
control centers, 20 percent of the air carrier and itinerant aircraft operations 
handled by CAA-operated airport traffic control towers, and 54 percent of the 
aircraft contacted by CAA air traffic communications stations. 

5. The number of emergency landings by military aircraft on civil airports and 
by civil aircraft at military airports during the last 3 years is not obtainable. 
However, out of a total of 40,178 landings on CAA intermediate airports in the 
continental United States for the year 1957, 126, or 0.3 percent were emergency 
landings by military aircraft (attachment C, p. 63). This is the only data 
regarding emergency landings available to this Department. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) BrapLey NAsH 
(For Louis 8. Rothschild). 


Nore.—Attachment C referred to is Federal Airways Air Traffic Activity for 
calendar year 1957, and is on file with the committee. 


ATTACHMENT A.—Federal and sponsor participation on Federal-aid airport 
program projects on the 20 largest hub category airports * 
































Federal Sponsor Federal Sponsor 

Los Angeles_-__.-.....---- $8, 167,882 | $7,371,920 || Cleveland__-...__.__..--- $5, 293,229 | $6, 496, 897 
San Francisco. --.-----.-- 7, 271,645 | 14,751,149 || Philadelphia_-_--_-.....-- 5, 055, 285 5, 690, 554 
Mc hakort cee sais aed 8, 065, 380 9, 460, 391 || Pittsburgh (Greater)...._| 5, 572,744 5, 609, 619 
Atlanta (Municipal)_...._| 6, 169, 808 ©, 006, S08 Bh DOR. 550. oc awe cp cnnes 430, 068 451, 511 
Chicago (Midway) - ------ 1, 861, 638 Loon eee |) Detiver..........-.....- 3, 298, 826 3, 762, 657 
» ES eee cae eae 3, 405, 227 4, 168, 034 || Covington (Greater Cin- 

Detroit (Willow Run)---- 338, 031 318, 033 RES 1, 918,364 | 1,912, 102 
St. Louis (Lambert)....-.| 5, 874, 843 5, 907, 057 || New Orleans (Moisant)__| 4, 751,016 8, 589, 263 
Newark... ._--..--- inekcome 6, 534, 504 6, 915, 291 || Minneapolis_-___---_- 5, 571, 318 5, 716, 341 
New York (Idlewild) ___. 7, 772,996 | 11,358,782 |} Kansas City (Municipal)_| 2,937,590 | 3, 425, 049 
New York (La Guardia)_| 3, 635, 901 3, 635, 901 

| | 


1 These figures do not include— 

(a) Federal expenditures both civil and military made prior to the Federal Airport Act. 

(6) Sponsor expenditures made prior to the Federal Airport Act and those made since the act but not 
under a grant agreement. 


Attachment “B” 


Estimated passenger excise taxes collected by domestic trunk, local service and 
helicopter carriers * calendar years 1947-57 


[In thousands] 


Estimated Estimated 
Calender year: excise tar | Calender year: excise tar 
NN se erated as scaccapedig tabaci $43, 530 Ct ite meetin ulated 108, 200 
lt lhT ia tech a deslhoont 48, 365 Ns i ai a on Sk ind 91, 977 
Mn a alah el 54, 930 TR diac snis hte enteatthl i. ce side Aes 96, 625 
RN ae ng 62, 757 PRE Sea ee 109, 066 
Melee CU i ied ok 83, 646 Oh a Ale ethic ik Ai ke 116, 267 

i ah eed ancl 94, 500 


1 Passenger travel excise tax 15 percent to Apr. 1, 1954, and 10 percent thereafter. 
212 months to June 380, 1957. 


Senator Monroney. We are honored to have one of the most dis- 
tinguished mayors in the United States, one who has done 
a tremendous job in representing civil aviation and in developing 
the great Atlanta Airport as one of the principal terminals of the 


South. He was very gracious to give us the privilege of moving up 
his appearance to the opening day of this hearing, and he speaks 
not only for himself as one of the most experienced mayors—how 
many terms have you served, Mayor Hartsfield ? 

Mr. Harrsriexp. Six. 
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Senator Monroney. Six terms as mayor. 

Mr. Harrsrievp. I am in my 21st year. 

Senator Monronry. That is a goal all Senators would like to 
aspire to. 

I would like to have the Honorable William B. Hartsfield, mayor of 
Atlanta, chairman of the airports committee, American Municipal 
Association, a representative of the American Municipal Association, 
testify at thistime. You may proceed, Mr. Mayor. 

We apologize for taking so long but we were anxious to get the 
Department's position absolutely clear on that matter. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. HARTSFIELD, MAYOR, ATLANTA, GA., 
CHAIRMAN, AIRPORTS COMMITTEE, AMERICAN MUNICIPAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Harrsrrevp. Mr. Chairman, you interrogation was such that 
we almost felt we didn’t need to make any further ] presentation. 

Senator Monroney. You can always aid any bill. I remember 
when the first hearings were up, you were the ‘principal witness of 
this fine association, and that is why we asked you to come earlier 
and to be here on the opening day. 

Mr. Harrsrietp. My mind went back to the time when we first pro- 
posed this bill of 1955, which, if I recall, started in the Senate. If 
my memory serves me correctly, Mr. Rothschild was the representa- 
tive of the Department of Commerce and opposed that bill. The 
bill passed decisively in the Senate, and when it got over to the House 
we all appeared before the appropriate House committee. And at 
that hearing, to our great pleasure, Mr. Rothschild modified his oppo- 
sition somewhat and was partially in favor of the bill. I think that 
it passed the House rather decisively. 

Mr. Chairman, the city that I represent, Atlanta, has operated a 
municipal airport since, I think, 1924. It was my pleasure as a city 
alderman at that time, a chairman of a little special committee, to go 
out and to pick out the site of what is now the Atlanta Municipal Air- 
port. At that time it was operated, as all airports were operated, by 
cities. There was no Federal aid. In fact it was the enterprise of 
the American cities that established the rather sound basis upon which 
the Government later built. 

If it had not been for the enterprise of local government, there 
would have been no place for Lindbergh to take off, and no place for 
him to practice. He did buy his plane, of course, from Government 
surplus, and I think when he bought it, his first little plane, the first 
place he landed is where the Atlanta Municipal Airport is, on his 
way back. 

Mr. Rothschild’s testimony—lI listened to it as carefully as pos- 
sible—leaves us with the uncertain proposition that this should not be 
imposed upon the Federal Government because other ways can be 
found. Yet we are not told what those other ways are going to be. 
Then a proposition is made that the airports are the primary respon- 
sibility of local government. 

We recognize our primary responsibility, and I think the cities rec- 
ognized it ‘long i in advance of the Federal Government. But we see 
now in these airports interstate facilities. Planes come and they go to 
all parts of the Nation, and in the future to all parts of the world. 
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We have seen this business progressing and transforming. I would 
say that probably Mr. Curtis would rewrite certain parts of his report 
if he ould write it today. We are told by Mr. Rothschild that some 
day in the future this work might be included in some big public- 
works program. We don’t know how, or when, or where. 

May I say that we disagree somewhat with section 5, Senator, and 
we are going to discuss our reasons for that. 

Senator Monroney. We expect some disagreement, and we will 
examine the probabilities and possibilities. 

Mr. Harrsritevp. I would like to go into our formal testimony. 
Before I do, two things struck me about Mr. Rothschild’s testi- 
mony, and that is the insistence upon the need for huge sums for navi- 
gational aids, for improved processes of providing for traffic safety, 
all of which provides for a tremendous amount of traffic in the air, far 
beyond the ability of the airport to receive it. We see this—and I 
| am quite sure the ordinary man would—is a part of traffic safety, his 

ability to get off of the ground and get down on it. 

| You will never convince the average citizen of America that you 
| are taking care of his traffic safety if he rides safely from New York 
to Atlanta in an airlane where air traffic control keeps up with him 
every minute, and he is in no danger of a collision, and in the case of 
fog we are quite certain that the plane above him won’t come down 
on him and he won’t come down on the plane below him. But all of 
that, it seems to me, is completely ineffectual if he comes down on 
an insufficient airport and has to be shipped home in a gunny sack. 
He is not impressed with such air safety, and his family is not, that 
carries him through the air and finally delivers him down on the end 
of an insufficient runway in flames, and his family gets his remains in 
a gunny sack, which is the usual fate of people who have airplane 
accidents. 

Now I would like to go into our formal testimony. 

I am William B. Hartsfield, mayor of the city of Atlanta, Ga., and 
chairman of the American Municipal Association’s committee on air- 
ports. Through its affiliated leagues of municipalities and the direct 
membership of cities in 48 States, Alaska, the District of Columbia, 
and Pureto Rico, the American Municipal Association represents 
nearly 13,000 cities, towns, and villages of all sizes. The association 
formulates and executes the national municipal policy which sug- 
gests broad areas of responsibility for municipal, State and Federal 
authorities on matters affecting municipal airports. 

The American Municipal Association has already gone on record 
with the administration in a letter to the President and with the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee in testimony on a com- 
munity facilities loan bill favoring, as an antirecession measure, the 
expansion of several existing Federal grant-in-aid programs in- 
volving construction activity. 

The recommendation concerning the Federal airport program was 
as follows: 


The Federal airport program is badly in need of an accelerated pace and a 
substantial increase to make possible adequate airport facilities to meet the re- 
quirements of modern aviation. A recent national survey indicates a need for 
more than $1 billion of airport development in the next 4 years. At least $375 
million of this will be needed in fiscal year 1959, and $375 million in fiscal 1960, 
less than half of which can be raised by local sources. 
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Under the current Federal program, not more than $63 million can be antici- 
pated from the Federal Government for fiscal year 1959. By an immediate in- 
crease in authorization for fiscal year 1959 of an additional $100 million, much 
urgently needed construction can be accomplished. This survey indicated that 
the major areas of “substantial labor surplus” could readily accommodate $30 
million to $50 million of Federal funds on their airport development projects 
alone. 

We are then, in effect, already on record in favor of the enactment 
of legislation which will extend and enlarge the Federal Airport 
Act. With specific reference to S. 3502, the Dill has, with the excep- 
tion of its section 5, which I will discuss later, our firm endorsement 
and support. Our opposition to the proviso contained in section 5 
is discussed separately in the latter portion of this statement along 
with our comments on S. 1189, which is the clear zone or approach 
zone bill, and 8. 3533, which is the seal coating bill. 

All of us here, I believe, recognize the tremendous importance of an 
adequate transportation system tothe Nation. We further appreciate, 
at least in varying degrees, the relative importance of our highway 
system, our railw ays sy stem, our water transport and our air trans- 
port systems. Some favor development of one system in preference 
to others in terms of the amount and kind of Federal assistance ad- 

vanced. But all of us, I am sure, are agreed that adequate transpor- 
tation is vital to the continuing increase in the already high economic 
productivity of our Nation. ‘All of us, I am sure, would agree that 
these systems—water, rail, road, and air—are complementary to one 
another, supplement one another, and that all are integral parts of our 
total national transportation system. 

Since the birth of this Nation, there has always been recognition 
of the role the Federal Government must play im the development 
of anational transportation system. Post Ro: ids, I believe, are specifi- 

cally mentioned in the Federal Constitution, thus showing an interest 
of the Federal Government in the problems of transportation. The 
major role played by the Federal Government in the development of 
today’s railroad system is one, I believe, that has been well documented 
in history. 

In the heyday of railroad construction and expansion, during the 
last midcentury, gifts of land from the Federal Government to the 

railroads amounted to something close to 10 percent of all the land 
held in the public domain of the United States. In addition, dur- 
ing that same period local governments often gave subsidies of one 
kind or another to the railroads in order to bri ing them to their locali- 
ties, and in the State of Georgia the State put up the funds to build 
a railroad from Atlanta to Chattanooga. The State assumed the 
bonds of the railroad from Macon to Columbus, and history records the 
fact that those $25 million of bonds defaulted and the State had to 
pay them. History records further, I think, the fact that some of the 
land given the railroads in the West developed to have some very valu- 
able oil under them, and have been highly profitable to those who re- 
ceived them. 

Some recent comment concerning Federal aid to water transporta- 
tion w as cont ained in the New York Times of March 16 (which was re- 
printed in the Congressional Record of March 20). The article in 
question reported that “it costs the Federal Government some $37,- 
612,000 a year to keep the Nation’s inland waterways adapted to barges. 
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In the present fiscal year, it will spend $67,681,000 more on waterway 
improvements.” 

he Nation’s highways are an additional important segment of our 
total transportation system. The Federal Government's direct inter- 
est in public roads date back to 1893. Direct Federal aid for highways 
was instituted in 1917 and since that time over $11.5 billion has been 
appropriated by the Federal Government for highway construction 
activity. This figure does not include moneys already appropriated 
for construction of the Interstate System which, as you know, will 
ultimately involve the expenditure of something over $37 billion 
in the next 15 to 20 years. 

The Federal Government has, in effect, been rather unstinting in 
assisting in the development of our inland waterways system and our 
highway network. While it is not now making any direct contribu- 
tion to the operations of our rail system, it did in effect by subs‘antial 
land grants contribute a great deal to the early es‘ablishment of our 
railroad system. This is not to say that such Federal aid was unwar- 
ranted. Rather, we would generally agree that Federal aid has been 
timely, that it does serve the best interest of this Nation, and that it 
does make a positive contribution to the improvement and moderniza- 
tion of the Nation’s transportation system. And right there let me 
ad lib a little and tell you a little story about the Atlanta Airport and 
the railroads. Under the bill before this we obtained there $3 mil- 
lion in Federal aid for the construction of badly needed runways. One 
of our railroad officials wrote me a letter protesting the expenditure of 
that money, $3 million of Federal matching funds, matched by $3 mil- 
lion of the city. 

Senator Monroney. That was only at the rate of $1 million a year; 
wasnt’ it ¢ 

Mr. Hartsrieitp. Yes, sir; $1 million a year. 

Senator Monroney. That was the limiting ceiling imposed ? 

Mr. Hartsrievp. Before I answered his letter I recalled that at that 
time there was going on a Federal grade separation fund under which 
the Government was giving the railroads 100-percent contributions to 
take streets with traffic congestion that were crossing railroad tracks, 
and either putting them under the railroads and thus eliminating the 
terrific hazards of damages which the railroads were subject to pay- 
ing. I investigated the amount of grade separation funds which the 
‘aillroads were gradually accepting from the Government for 100- 
percent grade separation and [ found out that in the metropolitan 
area of Atlanta there was going on $5 million worth of grade separa- 
tion while we were getting $3 million. I wrote the gentleman that 
he was getting more Federal aid than we were, and I haven't heard 
from him since. 

By the same token, we submit that a continuation of assistance under 
the Federal Airport Act for airport construction which has thus far 
been relatively small compared to aid extended to other transportation 
industries is consistent with the traditional policies of the Federal 
Government. The promotion of a total transportation system for 
the Nation which keeps pace with technological progress is clearly a 
legitimate and proper role for the Federal Government to play. 

In the interests of national security and to provide for any eventu- 
ality in the event of a national emergency, all the elements of our 
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transportation industry are deserving of Federal concern. The 
amount of Federal assistance being expended on a given part of the 
system, say for example highways, is not necessarily indicative of the 
amount of effort and funds which necessarily must be expended on 
another system. What is most desirable, however, is that insofar as 
possible each segment of the system should be maintained in a state of 
maximum efficiency. Since the various systems are to some extent 
competitive with one another, it remains to the Congress and the Fed- 
eral Government to attempt to not only keep them competitive but 
also in the process assure their vigor and health as industries. 

With reference to the current plight of the railroads, I should add 
that local governments are aware of the problem and are most con- 
cerned lest this important segment of our total transportation system 
be forced into further retrenchment and diminution of their services 
to the Nation. I should also like to emphasize that my remarks here 
today are in no way intended to prejudice the case the rails are now 
making before the Congress for remedial legislation. 

While I realize that we are not direc tly ‘concerned here today with 
the history of transportation nor the specific problems of the rail- 
roads, I bring these points up only to emphasize the role the Federal 
Government has played in the development of our transportation 
system in the past and to give some perspective to the case for an ex- 
panded Federal Airport Act and an improved and modern air trans- 
portation system. 

In 1946 this country’s domestic airlines carried over 12 million 
passengers nearly 6 billion miles—in 1957 they carried 44 million 
over 26 billion passenger-miles. Aircraft operations (not including 
local training flights) jumped from 4 million to something over 16 
million during this same period. 

I am sure that the t testimony you will receive from administration 
officials responsible for the conduct of Federal aviation activities, the 
Airport Operators Council, the National Association of State Avia- 
tion Officials, and other interested groups will provide you with 
further detailed facts and statistics concerning the phenomenal devel- 
opment of air transportation and the specific problems this develop- 
ment poses for airports. I shall confine myself to only some of the 
broad matters of fact concerning the problems which we face and 
their relation to airport de .velopment. 

I think President Eisenhower has pointed out that, “The rapid 
technical advances in aviation and the remarkable growth in the use 
of air transportation have confronted the Nation with serious avia- 
tion facilities problems.” 

In calling for the preparation of a comprehensive aviation facilities 
plan, the President predicted that a delay in its formulation would 
“invite further congestion of the airspace, needless hazard, economic 
loss, inconveniences to users, and possible impairment of the national 
security.” 

According the President’s Special Assistant, Mr. Edward P. Curtis, 
in a report filed by him with the President on May 10, 1957—and 
we would like to have you consider the Curtis report as a whole— 
in that report he said, “We have already passed that point in time 
where our aviation facilities are -apable of safely and efficiently 
handling all the aircraft seeking to fly.” 
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He also noted that, “While in 1936, there were 5 million takeoffs 
and landings at the Nation’s airports, there are now 65 million, and 
150 million are forecast in 1975.” 

Mr. Curtis goes on to predict “a need for a twofold increase in 
the capacity of our Nation’s airports by 1975” and adds that “ground 
facilities dealing directly with passengers will require even more 
spectacular increases in capacity.” 

The Curtis report stresses the fact that airports are an “integral 
part of the system of aviation facilities.” It goes on to point out 
that airports, unlike other elements of the system, are “designed, 
built, and financed by local authorities.” The report recognizes that 
“the increase in overall traffic will require modernization of airports 
and an increase in their number.” It concludes, “This imposes a 
necessity for coordinated national and local effort to insure that air- 
ports do not become a neglected element of the system and thus be a 
future bottleneck.” 

Senator Monronry. Could I interject a question here because it is 
so completely in point / 

Mr. Harrsrretp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monronry. You have studied the Curtis report and you 
are familiar with the recommendations as your testimony shows. 
Did you get any impression from the Curtis report that he was rec- 
ommending a cutoff or withdrawal of Federal aid to airports as 
of now? 

Mr. Hartrsrievp. No, sir. I would say that the great majority or 
nine-tenths of the Curtis report was calling attention to our future 
needs and the terrific progress that was going to be made and the 
terrific responsibilities imposed both upon Federal and local govern- 
ment. General Curtis did, in one small part of his report, refer to 
future considerations of the possibility of the Federal Government 
moving out as local government was able to take on, through revenue- 
producing facilities. He did include that in his report. 

Senator Monronry. But this report deals with the problem up to 
1975. Once your capital investment has given you an adequate facil- 
ity and your traffic is somewhat stabilized and not growing by geo- 
metric proportion, then it is entirely possible that at some future 
date, with the capital cost covered, that airports may be able to be 
operated without Federal aid. Don’t you think that is what he was 
talking about ? 

Mr. Harrsrievp. I construed it as meaning that when airports 
have grown up and become men, and able to earn their own living, 
that possibly they should be allowed to do so. 

Senator Monronry. Excuse me for the interjection but it arose so 
clearly in that fine part of your testimony. 

Mr. Harrsrievp. Local government investment in the construction 
of airport facilities has thus far constituted the major share of all 
funds expended for such purposes, Further, Federal assistance, even 
at the level proposed by the bill now before this committee, will not 
relieve local governments from a very substantial future investment 
in airport construction costs. 

For example, as of the end of 1955, funds expended for airport 
development in 19 of 21 major or hub areas exceeded $579 million, 
of which over $388 million came from local sources. Up to now my 
own city of Atlanta has invested well over $26 million while receiving 
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thus far approximately $8 million in Federal funds. Even with this 
sizable investment we know that additional millions must be expended 
to provide future safe approaches for jet aircraft. 

As another example, the new terminal area under construction at 
New York’s Idlewild Airport will cost an estimated $150 million, 
or about half of the total Federal airport aid funds authorized to 
date. Idlewild when fully developed will, incidentally, involve an 
investment of appr oximately $300 million. 

Still another example is ‘Chicago’s new O’Hare Field, which will 
eventually represent a $135 million to $150 million investment and 
on whic th the city has so far spent some $25 million. Further, and 
this is very pertinent, O’Hare serves as a good example of the total 
financing problems faced by cities in the ‘development of adequate 
airport facilities. O’Hare Field will not be used to its full capacity 
until better access highways and other improvements, which will cost 
an estimated $100 million, are provided. 

And that is one of the great problems of the Atlanta airport. We 
are faced now not only with expenditures on the airport, but with 
incidental expenditures which the presence of the airport entails. 
Thus we have had our metropolitan planning department make a 
survey of the entire airport area and as a result of that survey a 
whole lot of expensive streetwork has got to be done around that 
airport to enable the employees to come and go, to enable the emer- 
gency roads to reach the airport from other places than the main 
entrance, to enable the general public to come and go. And none of 
those things are chargeable to the airport itself. 

Thus, in almost every instance, the community’s investment in its 
airport program is far from being limited to purchase of land, ter- 
minal buildings, runways, aprons, or the installation of secondary 
runways, high-speed turnoffs, concourse area improvement, and the 
improvement of taxiways which are needed to accommodate the jet 
aircraft which we hope will be serving us in the next few years. Air- 
ports, like any other land use, must be served with water lines, sewer 
lines, power transmission lines, and adequate supporting highway 
facilities, all of which are, for the most part, local investments, fi- 
nanced largely by local government. 

The nature of the airport problem and the peculiarities of the avia- 
tion industry dictate that the airport be a true public facility to be 
made freely available to both commercial and private users and, fur- 
ther, to supplement the airport facilities of the military. In this 
capacity, because of the peculiar role that they play, airports are not 
amenable to, at least in this stage of their development, defraying 
their capital and operational outlays by service charges or other 
sources of revenue. 

Senator Monroney. Could I interrupt right there? 

Mr. HarrsFietp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. With reference to Secretary Rothschild’s state- 
ment that many of these airports can be self- financing, have you seen 
any evidence from the very splendid and efficient operation that your 
city administration gives ‘to the airport at Atlanta, from whic h you 

‘an hope, within the early future, to cover your operational costs 
plus your amortization of the bonds. 

Mr. HartsFieLp. We are striving toward that end. We are now 
building a new terminal. For your information, Senator, the air- 
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lines have thus far declined to make any long-term contracts at all in 
that new terminal which will enable us to anticipate the revenue neces- 
sary to pay off the bonds. We are striving to that end to develop 
enough revenue to pay off the bonds, not to make any profit. We do 
not foresee any profit. In fact, the airlines tell us flatly that they will 
never pay for a profit on that field; that they will pay only what it 
takes to recoup our investment in the field. 

Senator Monroney. But that would be including the 50 percent 
that the Federal Government will contribute to various improvements ¢ 

Mr. Harrsrievp. The airlines make the point that we should not 
ask for any return based on the Federal contribution. 

Senator Monronry. Which then would make it completely impossi- 
ble at this stage or in the early future for you to assume the whole 
burden of the construction cost. 

Mr. Harrsrietp. Not only that, but when I listened to Mr. Roths- 
child’s testimony I could not but help be reminded of the fact that 
other departments of his outfit are demanding that various expendi- 
tures be made. For instance, we have a set of Federal regulations that 
requires approach clearance, additional work that we had not antici- 
pated. Now the Atlanta airport is designing a terminal which will 
provide for 50 places at the ramps, the fingers. The CAA has told 
us that that is the limit that they will permit on the present airport, 
and that if we go to more than 50 places we must then start plans 
for a dual runway which, together with the clearance for the operation 
of jets, we estimate will cost us over $6 million. If we have no Fed- 
eral aid I don’t know where we are going to get that $6 million. 

Here we have the CAA outlining millions in future expenditures, 
which incidentally causes our very intense interest in this bill be- 
cause it is the only hope for complying with the CAA’s regulations 
it already laid down. 

Senator Monronry. You are probably familiar, are you not, Mr. 
Mayor, with the symposium that this committee conducted on the 
handling of the jet transport planes, which will be here before the 
end of the year. The testimony was unanimous that unless some new 
device is found such as a dolly to move the planes from the end of 
the runway up to the terminal building, 150-foot taxiways will be 
required to prevent the sucking in of foreign matter, gravel, grass, 
and dirt into the jet motors and chewing up the turbines. 

Unless we can have a break-through on the handling by dolly with 
motors off, then you must have a hard top and it must be kept as clean 
as a palace on the runway to prevent the foreign matter Bors being 
sucked into the air intakes. 

Mr. Harrsrrevp. That is true. The operation of jets will increase 
our maintenance and operational problems. But the big thing it will 
do nationwide, Senator, everybody is overlooking. We must remem- 
ber that the operation of that jet in the air poses a traffic hazard, a 
flying hazard, and is going to outdate airports all over this country 
which are too close together. Now we have already seen, in the case 
of San Diego—and I came up here as AMA’s airport chairman to 
plead for them before the airport use panel—we have already seen 
this city denied the operation of a municipal airport, on account of 
the presence of a nearby Navy airport whose operational pattern was 
such that they decided that San Diego could not safely have its airport 

. so near. 
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What does that mean in the future? It means that cities which 
build airports are going to be required to place them farther out. It 
means that airports now in use will become unsafe due to the fact 
that the operation of the jet is going to require airports all over the 
Nation to be farther apart. 

If S. 3502 is not passed and the airport development problem is 
thrown in its entirety on the local governments, I can assure you the 
gap between airport capacity and airport potential will further widen. 
has vances in the field of air transport will be paced in effect by the 
abilities of local government to raise the necessary revenue to finance 
necessary terminal facilities. This will be a slow pace indeed, and an 
uncertain pace all over the Nation. We simply cannot finance these 
needed improvements and additions to our airports alone. The Fed- 
eral Government must assume its fair share of the load. Without it, 
the national development program will be seriously impaired. 

We are pleased at the prospect of a 5-year extension of the airports 
program. Five years will enable municipalities to do some needed 
long-range programing of improvements and additions. The Ameri- 

can Municipal Association believes that Federal aid for airports 

should be continued on a long-term authorization basis comparable 
to Federal aid for interstate highways. The 90-10 ratio of Federal- 
to-local sharing of cost is, in my opinion, fully as warranted for airport 
construction as it is for interstate highways. 

We feel that the primary impetus for the development of an effective 
and modern national system of airports must come from the Federal 
Government. We further believe that such a system should be devel- 
oped on the same basis as was the Interstate System for a national 
network of highways. Further, a supplemental system of airports 
to serve feeder lines should be developed to support the major national 
system and those airports, along with the major systems, should be 
eligible for Federal assistance on a continuing basis. 

Senator Monroney. I certainly agree with you that the feeder line 
will develop through intermediate service just as the spur lines 
on the railroads carried the traffic to the long-haul trunkline railroads. 
Do you not agree that we have barely put our foot on the threshold 
of the greater era of air freight and that in the projection of passen- 
ger traflie we are overlooking the fact that it was when the freight 
came in that the railroad traffic really began to be of tremendous 
importance. We are liable to see 10 freight planes to 1 passenger 
plane within a period of 10 to 15 years. 

Mr. Hartsrievp. U nquestionably, Senator. Lockheed, 16 miles 
above my town, has developed and is manufacturing a plane that takes 
off with 2 boxcar loads of supplies and gets off the ground in 800 feet. 
That is the Hercules. 

Senator Monroney. Air freight is still in its infancy, because the 

33, by Douglas, which will quadruple the size of the 130 Lockheed, 
wil bring about even a greater airlift by freight which many 
conservative engineers figure will bring down the ton-mile cost almost 
equivalent to trucking cost. 

Mr. Hartsrrevp. Unquestionably. May I say in behalf of the 
feeder lines which serve the smaller cities, the interest of the American 
Municipal Association as you know is not in a few big cities. We are 
interested in every city in this Nation, the problems of the small cities 
as well as the large cities. 
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These feeder lines enable the railroads to take off their unprofitable 
passenger trains, and to the extent that they take off their unprofitable 
passenger trains, these small towns become more dependent upon 
the feeder lines. 

And may I say this to you, Senator, about the relation of the rail- 
roads and airports. I have had many debates and arguments with 
‘ailroad people about it. During the war the great Ford Motor Co. 
assembly plant many times approached an end of operation due to 
the scarcity of some small parts. The railroads were hauling in the 
heavy material, carloads of frames were coming into the For d Motor 
Co., and they were threatened at one time with a close down on account 
of a shortage of magnetos. It was the magnetos that came by air 
and landed at the Atlanta airport a few thousand feet away, which 
enabled the Ford plant to operate, which in turn enabled the railroads 
to haul the frames and other heavy material. 

So you see how the two services complement each other. 

With reference to the administration of the Federal Airport Act 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the American Municipal 
Association feels that existing procedures leave some room for im- 
provement. As a specific example, we believe that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority should enter into grant agreements with local public 
agencies in advance of the year in w hich the grant funds are available. 
The Civil Aeronautics Association presently accepts applications for 
schedule improvements only once, during the year aid funds are 
authorized. 

For the purpose of developing and carrying out a long-range plan 
for public improvements on the part of local governments, we are 
strongly of the opinion that the CAA should accept applications for 
assistance at any time the locality is prepared to file. 

By following this process, the CAA should accept and process ap- 
plications as a continuous process. Fund allocations could be made 
as the communities are ready to initiate construction. Funds re- 
quested by localities which are over arid above existing amounts avail- 
able could be deferred until the following year. In this way, the 
community would at least be able to plan on the basis of knowing that 
the necessary amount had been earmarked out of the forthcoming 
year’s appropriation. Also, by such an approach, the CAA could 
avoid the annual rush to get applications in and allocations out and 
could have on file a backlog of applications which would provide them 
with accurate and realistic estimates of their fiscal needs for the forth- 
coming years. 

The American Municipal Association has gone on record concerning 
the airport program and CAA administration of the Airport Act in 
some detail. Rather than read the entire statement to you, I ask that 
section 21 as contained in our 1958 National Municipal Policy be 
inserted in the record. 

Senator Monroney. That will be inserted. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


SECTION 21.—AIRPORTS 


Municipal airports serve the interests of the municipality, the Nation, com- 
mercial airlines, business and private aircraft, and other airport users. The 
financing of the airports should recognize this diversity of interest. To the extent 
that the Federal Government needs airports for national defense, air-mail service 
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or other uses, it should contribute to the capital and current costs. Fiscal rela- 
tions between the municipalities, airlines, and other airport users should be on a 
strict business basis controlled either by contracts which guarantee the munici- 
pality a fair return as air trafiic grows or by published tariffs. Long-term leases 
at absurdly low rates between airlines and municipalities do not protect the 
public interest nor investment in airports. The State governments may render 
valuable help in developing a coordinated system of airports, but the States 
should not participate in airport matters unless they are willing to assume part 
of the financial responsibility. We therefore resolve: 

21-1. Federal aid for airports should be continued in a long-term authorization 
basis comparable to Federal aid for interstate highways and for the Federal aid 
primary, secondary, and urban system. (1956, revised 1957.) 

21-2. The association is directed to take whatever steps are appropriate, in- 
cluding the submission to Congress of further clarifying legislation, if necessary, 
for the inclusion of resealing of bituminous pavements and the cost of replacing 
joint sealing in rigid pavements as items eligible under the Federal airport 
program (1955). 

21-3. American Municipal Association Committee on Airports is directed to 
ask Congress to amend the statutes and instruments of transfer pertaining to 
municipal airports to eliminate recapture clauses pertaining to leasable airport 
property (as distinguished from flight and aircraft operational areas) so that 
such leasable areas may be used to the greater advantage for the support of the 
airports (1954). 

21-4. The combined pressures of civil and military airport requirements have 
overtaxed terminal facilities and are creating serious airspace problems in many 
localities. Congress has récognized that adequate civil airport facilities are as 
essential to the national economy as the Interstate Highway System and has 
authorized a 4-year program ending June 30, 1959, totaling about $260 million to 
partially assist local governments in their efforts to meet this need. Unless and 
until steps are taken to resolve conflicting use interests between civil and mili- 
tary aircraft, the purpose of the Federal-aid program cannot be attained and 
military authorities can continue to prevent cities from seeking to cooperate 
in planning, providing, and operating adequate civil airport facilities essential 
to the normal growth and development of national civil aviation transportation 
requirements. 

Cities do not contest the requirements of the military for airport facilities to 
provide for the national defense nor do they resist the joint use of civil airports 
for commercial and military aircraft where conditions permit such joint usage. 
They do contend that civil aviation requirements, based on present and future 
need, must be given priority consideration and that military usage of ground 
facilities and airspace can, and should, be so planned and controlled so as not 
to prevent the fullest possible development of civil aviation facilities. 

In support of the basic American principle of supremacy of the civil over the 
military, we recommend that: 

(a) Funds appropriated for military airport purposes be so controlled as 
to assure the least possible disruption of civil aviation facilities and services. 

(b) Any agency, commission, or advisory group charged with the responsi- 
bility of investigating and resolving conflict of interest between the military 
and civil authorities on the construction, use, or operation of existing or 
proposed civil airport facilities be so constituted as to provide at least equal 
representation of civil aviation interests on such commission or advisory 
body. 

(c) With the completion of the long-range study of the Nation’s require- 
ments for aviation facilities by the President’s special assistant, the work 
of the Airways Modernization Board in implementing the plan should be 
vigorously pursued. 

(d@) Military airports should not be planned, improved, or constructed if, 
in the opinion of local civil authorities, the acquisition, improvement, or 
construction of such military facilties will prevent the development of civil 
airport facilities in the same vicinity, adequate to meet the ultimate civilian 
needs of the area. (1956, revised 1957) 

21-5. The American Municipal Association endorses the activities of the Air- 
ways Modernization Board in its airport research program and other matters 
relating to modernizing aviation facilities, and further offers its support for any 
necessary expansion of the Board’s program in this vital area. (1956, revised 
1957) 
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21-6. The American Municipal Association protests the clear-zone require- 
ments laid down in the CAA Administrator’s regulations, part 550, as a condition 
precedent to granting of funds under the Federal airport program since (a) 
justification has not been shown for imposition of this requirement, (b) urgently 
needed airport development is being delayed or made impossible by this addi- 
tional burden, and (c) adequate approach protection is assured by the sponsor 
under section 11 of the Federal Airport Act (which requires the sponsor to ade- 
quately clear and protect aerial approaches by removing, lowering, relocating, 
marking or lighting, or otherwise mitigating existing airport hazards and pre- 
venting the establishment of creation of future airport hazards) ; and therefore 
if the CAA continues to make this a requirement the Federal Government should 
pay 100 percent of the costs of acquiring these clear zones. (1956, revised 1957.) 

21-7. The American Municipal Association endorses the following adminis- 
trative and legislative principles: The Secretary of Commerce should be au- 
thorized— 

(1) To enter into grant agreements with local public agencies in advance 
of the years during which the grant funds are available for payment; 

(2) To make grants on account of work done prior to the actual signa- 
ture of grant agreements provided such work is done in accordance with 
plans approved by him ; 

(3) a. To make grants out of funds available during any year on account 
of work done during any prior year pursuant to a grant agreement, if the 
funds available during such prior year were insufficient for that purpose. 

b. No person other than the United States or the local public agency who 
is a party thereto should be permitted to sue upon a grant agreement. 

e. As a condition to the making of a grant, the local public agency should 
not be required to make commitments except as follows: (1) To maintain 
facilities and services for public use by aircraft operators, passengers, and 
other persons for the same purposes and of substantially the same nature, 
type, and capacity as those at the airport when the grant agreement was 
signed; (2) to construct and maintain the project to which the grant re- 
lates ; (3) to provide and maintain such other specifically described facilities 
or services, if any, as may be agreed, and (4) to make all facilities and 
services provided for public use available upon reasonable and not unjustly 
discriminatory terms and conditions. 

d. Differences in the terms, conditions, and charges set forth in leases or 
airport-use agreements having terms of a year or more (or differences be- 
tween such terms, conditions, and charges and those upon which facilities 
or services are made available to those who have no such leases or use 
agreements) should not constitute a basis for claims of unjust discrimina- 
tion. 

e. The local public agency should not be held to be in breach of a grant 
agreement because of any failure to perform due to conditions over which 
it has no control. 

f. Grants should be treated as purely in aid of civil airports and not as 
consideration for use by Federal aircraft; that no condition be imposed 
in grant agreements regarding use of Federal aircraft; and that any agree- 
ments for such use be negotiated separately upon their own merits (1957). 

The committee on airports recommends that the statements contained under 
the “other recommendations” section be incorporated under the appropriate sec- 
tions of the airports policy statement (1957). 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


21-8. The Civil Aeronautics Board has failed to provide the people of the 
cities of the United States with the air service to which they are entitled, and 
is apparently hopelessly enmeshed and entangled in a morass of procedures and 
hearings from which it has been apparently unable to extricate itself for a period 
of years. 

The performance or nonperformance of the Civil Aeronautics Board presents 
a dismal picture, and the municipal leaders are of the opinion that this agency 
of the Government has woefully mismanaged the air route certifications of the 
United States. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has made no attempt toward the regulations 
of the schedules of the various airlines to protect the public, resulting in nonuse, 
inadequate use, and misuse of certificates granted. 
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It is therefore resolved by the American Municipal Association that the Con- 
gress of the United States by memorialized to give this matter investigation 
and consideration in the immediate future, so that remedial legislation may be 
enacted to provide for the more efficient regulated air service (1957). 

Senator Monroney. Permit me to say that as the author of the 
amendment to the original Federal-aid airport bill, the reason we 
made it 4 years, and the principal reason, was the fact that you could 
come in ahead of time, knowing that there would be money available 
under this author ization, the same as under the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act. Therefore, you could schedule your work at the lowest possible 
cost and have a consistent program rather than one of jumps and 
starts, feast and famine, which occurred in the prior airport-aid 
programs. 

Therefore, I agree completely with you that the philosophy behind 
the bill was that money should be allocated and disbursed on that 
allocation basis over a period of 4 years, for the greatest possible 
economy in construction and to meet the needs of urgency of that 
portion of the airport to be improved, 

I frankly hope that by the $75 million emergency fund that we are 
putting in ‘this bill, that we can get away from the $1 million limita- 
tion per year now imposed on airports no matter how great their 
need, no matter how great their size, so that you can expedite the work 
according to the needs and the demands of the new type jet planes. 

Mr. Harrsrrep. Thank you, Senator. I agree with you. 

Section 5 of S. 3502 would, in effect, exclude as an eligible project 
cost under the Airport Act— 


The cost of construction of these parts of projects intended for use as parking 
lots, bars, cafes, or other space to be rented or leased by concessionaires. 
Section 8 of the policy and programing objectives of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration establishes the “following guideline with 
reference to Federal aid funds and their use for the construction of 
tetesinal facilities: 


8. Federal aid aircraft program funds may be used to develop adequate air- 
port buildings to the extent necessary to satisfy the functional requirements of 
civil aviation. Facilities associated with the airport terminal buildings will be 
eligible for Federal funds only to the extent that such facilities are required for 
the safety and reasonable comfort and convenience of passengers and users of 
the airport. 

Insofar as we have been able to determine from our municipal air- 
port administrators, this particular policy guideline, as established by 
CAA, has proved generally s satisfactory both to the CAA and local 
governments responsible for the construction of airports in deter- 
mining the amount of Federal money which can be made available for 
the construction of airport terminal f: cilities. 

Further, we believe that the provision itself is not amenable to 
equitable administration on the part of Federal authorities involved. 
Senator, it is somewhat vague when you get down to cases. 

In the event section 5 were enacted, on what basis would the costs 
of such space be allocated against total project costs! On the basis 
of the number of square feet ‘devoted to the concession? On the num- 
ber of cubic feet devoted to such concession? To what extent would 
the location of the particular concession enter into the pricing out of 
that part of the terminal facilities serving it? Would the amount of 
space to be devoted to concessionaires by measured against the amount 
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of space provided by the terminal facility for CAA use or wouldn't 
this be a consideration ? 

Terminal facilities, by their very nature, require restaurants, park- 
ing lots, especially in order to adequately serve the air traveling public. 
And I call attention to the fact that hundreds of Federal employees 
work on the airport . t, and somebody has got to feedthem. And I think 
they do feed them in Washington. I ‘eat in Federal cafeterias, and 
I think Mr. Rothschild and all of us eat in Federal cafeterias that 
are built as a part of the building, and not only the Federal employees, 
but the mada public and visitors eat in them. Terminal buildings 
are designed to serve people in the process of air travel during those 
periods they are either waiting to embark on aircraft or waiting to 
collect luggage, meet friends, etc. 

I call to your attention that duri ing the war practically all of our 

assengers were on Federal business: Members of the Army, Navy, 
inerins Corps, Federal officials, airport officials, all sorts of people 
engaged in the prosecution of the war were our principal passengers. 
And they, too, must be fed. 

The criterion for the size of the terminal facility is based on the 
volume of people to be served. The restaurants or other concession- 
aires in the airport building also act to provide people with places to 
wait and, as such, serve the basic function for which the terminal 
facility was designed. 

For these reasons we urge that section 5 of the bill be disapproved 
by the subcommittee on the basis that (1) existing CAA policies are 
presently adequate to eliminate any unwarranted use of Federal funds 
for the construction of facilities not requisite for the safety and rea- 
sonable comfort and convenience of airport users; (2) that the proviso 
would be extremely difficult to administer; (3) application of the rule 
would probably have an uneven effect and would frequently result in 
the inequitable treatment of some airport agencies; and, (4) it might 
unnecessarily deter the initial construction of facilities adequate to 
meet the future needs of the terminal building itself. 

Senator Monronry. May I say, Mr. Mayor, our purpose in putting 
that section in was to prov ide for adequate funds as to terminal build- 
ings for all the services that are generally needed for the traveling 
public—facilities necessary for baggage, waiting rooms, toilet fa- 
cilities, all of the things that were not revenue- produci ing items. We 
became a little bit disturbed at the list of suggested concessions by the 
ATA in their recent book on proper development of airports. It is a 
development guide for domestic airport terminal passenger facilities, 
in which they say in paragraph 10: 





Concessions.—Certain concessions are essential, others are not essential. 
While not essential, they contribute considerably to public convenience and air- 
port operation income. The essential ones should be easily accessible from the 
passenger concourse. The following are offered as some of the types which 
should be given consideration. 


Then they enumerate— 


banks, barbershop, camera shop, candy store, car rental agency, cocktail lounge, 
conference rooms, drugstore, employees’ snack bar cafeteria, flower shop, gift 
shop, haberdashery, hotel, insurance, newsstand, observation deck, parcel lockers, 
restaurant and supplemental eating facilities, shoeshine, showers and dressing 
rooms, taxicabs, telegraph desk, desk phones, telephones, valet, and women’s 
wear. 
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I agree with you that some of these facilities are necessary. Un- 
doubtedly all of them would produce additional revenue for the city 
and help maintain the overhead of operating the airport. But to 
how many of these revenue-producing items that are not directly 
associated with the necessity of operating an airport should the Fed- 
eral Government contribute 50 percent? We are not saying that 
the city can’t build them. I think they should. But should we 
have a shopping center at 50 percent Government cost on our airports 
or should we say, “Block out your concession area. We will work 
out reasonable rules and regulations on a per cubic foot or per square 
foot basis provided by the CAA so that the proper cost can be paid by 
the city on the purely subsidiary items that have no direct or authen- 
tic relationships to the necessity of carrying the traveling public.” 

Mr. Harrsrie_p. Senator, don’t we have hotels and amusements and 
restaurants in the national parks? I think we do. 

Senator Monroney. We have those to a degree, and those of course 
are built generally with full Federal funds and leased back on the 
basis of a complete payout. I don’t think it is quite a comparable 
situation. 

Mr. Harrtsrrevp. Don’t you think that the Federal Government, like 
local government, in providing those things, is trying to ameliorate 
the cost of operation? The cities are caught here with a desperate 
necessity to raise funds to operate these airports. You know the 
operational cost of these airports is going to increase, and is increas- 
ing, and ours is going to jump to astronomical proportions when we 
build this new terminal and when these jets come in. I think that 
the presence of many of these things is an effort of the city to hold 
down the cost of the operation of the airport. I regard many of them 
as highly necessary. 

The modern airport, Senator, has become in many respects a little 
city or town. Many people come and they transact business, and they 
never leave the airport. There is an necessity now for conference 
rooms and places where regional conferences can be held, where a num- 
ber of people can come quickly from different places. And business is 
built that way. We have now the conference-type telephone where a 
man can talk back and forth with a group of people. The same thing 
is taking place in aviation, where a number of people can converge at 
one spot, the airport, to transact their business and go back home. So 
that has in turn produced a necessity for these various concessions 
which in the old days were looked upon as unnecessary and now we 
see as necessary. 

Senator Monroney. I don’t quarrel with you. I think a good, 
modern airport should have these things. But as you pointed out, 
the cities very often contribute much more than the matching funds 
in constructing even the necessary aviation facilities for the landing 
and handling of planes and for the embarking and debarking of 
yassengers. 

And looking ahead at some of the probable criticisms, with the 
great’ Department of Commerce now wanting to give you a do-it- 
yourself kit, we are suggesting that there are certain concessions 
which not only would pay a profit but would pay out the capital cost 
on that space, where you bring tens of thousands of people by the 
door of an airport. , 


24606—58 t 
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We will hear much testimony on it. The committee will finally 
have to make up its mind if we finally decide to put it in the bill, to 
test the sentiment for the extraneous revenue-producing items that 
we feel could be borne on a hundred percent basis by the city for the 
building of those portions of those facilities. 

Mr. Harrsriecp. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the privilege of 
coming before you. 

Senator Monroney. Mayor Hartsfield, you have fulfilled all of our 
hopes and desires and anticipations in a clear, concise, effective, and 
very helpful statement on this very important matter. We are grate- 
ful to you for inconveniencing yourself to appear a day e wlier than 
you had planned. I know it will help greatly in getting this matter 
in proper focus before the Nation. We welcome you always before 
this committee. 

Mr. Harrsrretp. Senator, it is never an inconvenience to appear 
before you and your committee. 

Senator Monronry. We have a statement from George D. Riley, 
AFL-CIO legislative representative, on S. 3502. We will place it 
in the record at this point. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF GeEoRGE D. Ritey, AFL-CIO LeGIsLativE REPRESENTATIVE 

It is a pleasure to add the AFL~—CIO’s endorsement to S. 3502 

Particularly helpful is section 5 (b) which disallows money for project 
costs to parking lots, bars, cafes, and space having no direct bearing on the 
essential purposes for which airports are built and operated. There have been 
abuses far beyond the spirit if not the letter of the Federal Airport Act. Now 
is the time to put a stop to abuses. 

Safety of arriving and departing passengers certainly must be the prime pur- 
pose of constructing airport facilities. Unless this cause is served above all 
else, then competing methods of transportation have full cause for complaining 
und opposing the legislation. Either the act permits such conditions or there is 
laxity somewhere along the line. In either situation, I believe the final sub- 
section will do the job. 

Though this is a brief bill, the extent of its provisions is broad, carrying as it 
does authorization for some $100 million of Federal money in order to pave 
the way across the threshold to the jet transport age. 

Again, with safety as the guiding beacon, I wonder if the bill cannot be 
expanded to take in at least some broad specifications to which blueprints first 
inust conform before obtaining a share of Federal financial support. I have 
in mind runway patterns or configurations and adequate land area abutting 
runway stretches. 

It may be that the Washington, D. C., region is typical, or perhaps it is not, 
but I hear of some bad weather winds which are tricky. It would appear that 
land acquisitions sufficient to accommodate rapidly moving aircraft is actually 
what is required. I wonder if what is being planned at Chantilly in Virgina 
does not offer a practical laboratory for factfinding now before the new planes 
could find themselves in difficulty when it is too late. 

I cannot offer firsthand facts. These, I am sure, your able committee staff 
is in much better position to supply. 

I am informed that some 12,000 feet for runways offer a much better safety 
factor including overrun area with full consideration given to prevailing wind 
conditions is a number one essential. 

Let’s just forget the concessions and let the local airport authorities find their 
own ways of adding to the ease of those who want the extra facilities furnished. 

As for the remaining sections of S. 3502, there seem to be no reasons for 
offering comment. 

Provided the present cold war continues, according to Clarenee L. Johnson, 
design chief for Lockheed Aircraft Corp., the planes for which we are planning 
airports today will be back numbers in 10 years. Two-thousand-mile-an-hour 
aireraft carrying 150 passengers can serve breakfast twice on a single flight, 
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once in New York and once in Los Angeles. These planes would cost as much 
as $12 million and would fly at 70,000 to 80,000 feet altitude and travel from 
New York to Paris in 2 hours. 

All of this would depend upon our not being in a fighting war by that time 
since national stress would interfere with the progress of research and de- 
velopment. I mention Mr. Johnson’s views as indicative of the need for think- 
ing and planning big for facilities, runways, and abutting clear terrain. 


Senator Monroney. We have a letter from the State of New York 
Department of Commerce, with reference to this bill. 

Also, a telegram from the mayor of the city of Ontario, Calif.; 
from the manager of the Ontario International Airport, Ontario, 
Calif.; and other correspondence from Ontario, Calif.; from the 
Honorable George Christopher, the mayor of the city of San Fran- 
cisco, urging passage of this act; a telegram from the manager of 
the airport at San Francisco on the same matter. 

These will be printed in the record at this point. 

(The above-described correspondence is as follows :) 


STATE OF NEW YOrK, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Albany, April 11, 1958. 
Hon. A. S. MIke MONRONEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONRONEY: I would appreciate your making the following 
statement a part of the record in connection with the hearings your committee 
is holding on 8. 3502 amending the Federal Airport Act. 

Because of my responsiblity for aviation development in New York State I 
believe it important to state our views concerning the need for extending the 
Federal Airport Act (Public Law 377, 79th Cong.) which expires at the end of 
fiscal year 1959. 

Under provisions of this act, New York State airports have received $20,948,- 
980 in Federal grants and presently have allocations for an additional $8,720,000, 
making a total of $29,668,980. With local matching funds, the program has 
been directly responsible for more than $60 million of development at 29 New 
York State airports. 

Recently this department, cooperating in a nationwide survey of required 
cirport development, sent questionnaires to 62 public agencies either owning 
airports or having indicated an interest in airport construction. Replies were 
received from 50, 26 of which indicated a need for airport development esti- 
mated at a total cost of $135,378,888. 

From the results of this survey it appears that New York State can easily 
absorb an extension of the Federal Airport Act at its current level of $63 
million annually. In fact, an annual contract authority of $100 million would 
expedite the completion of facilities, such as longer runways, for new aircraft 
presently on order including jets. 

New York State which generates nearly 15 percent of the total United States 
scheduled domestic traffic has a vital interest in having this act extended and 
implemented with adequate appropriations. I strongly urge that this act be 
extended and that adequate funds be appropriated to carry out its provisions. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD T. DICKINSON. 


ONTARIO, CALIF. 
Senator THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Your full support is urged for S. 3502 which would extend Federal aid to 
airports for 5 years and provide matching funds for vital improvements. 
C. BE. PETERSEN, 
Mayor, City of Ontario, Calif. 
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ONTARIO, CALIF. 
Senator THomas H. KucuHet, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Legislation to extend and further implement the Federal Airport Act is some- 
thing we hope the present Congress will act upon favorably without delay. 
Senate bill 3502 in its entirety will greatly aid and assist political subdivisions 
in keeping abreast of the rapidly expanding air transportation system. Addi- 
tional Federal funds for the forthcoming fiscal year as proposed by 8. 3502 will 
not only provide additional airport facilities but also help relieve a critical un- 
employment situation. We know of no other legislation which will do a greater 
amount of good for a greater number of people at this time. Your active sup- 
port of this legislation is earnestly solicited. 

THOMAS E. FLAHERTY, 
Manager, Ontario International Airport, Ontario, Calif. 


ONTARIO, CALIF. 
Senator THoMAS H. KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Request your support of Senator Monroney’s 8. 3502 setting up $75 million 
airport construction program. Essential extension of runway at Ontario In- 
ternational Airport dependent on funds provided for in this bill. Also need funds 
for current local unemployment situation. Best personal regards. 

JERENE APPLEBY HARNISH, 
Publisher, the Daily Report. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Honorable THomMas H. KucHEL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Urgently request your consideration of Senate bill 3502 extending Federal 
Airport Aid Act. San Francisco International Airport entering into extensive 
expansion program to meet jet age and would appreciate your supporting this 
important bill. 

GEORGE CHRISTOPHER, Mayor. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Senator THoMAS KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The Aviation Subcommittee of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee will be holding hearings on Monroney-Magnuson-Payne bill S. 3502, 
which would extend Federal Airport Act to June 30, 1963. Wer respec tfully enlist 
your continued efforts on behalf of the city and county of San Francisco in 
support of this bill. The importance of continuance of a Federal airport aid 
program cannot, in our opinion, be overemphasized. 

BeLForD Brown, 
Airport Manager, San Francisco International Airport. 

Senator Monroney. I want to state for Senator Payne, who had 
a large delegation here from the State of Maine, that he was obliged 
to leave early. 

And Senator Schoeppel, also, who had to introduce a member before 
the Supreme Court. 

Only because of that did you not have the full representation of 
the members of the committee in town. Your statement will be read 
and studied with great interest and will be made available to the full 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Mr. Harrsrrevp. Thank you, Senator. 
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Senator Monronry. The committee will meet tomorrow morning 
at 10 o’clock, not in this committee room but in room 357 of the Senate 
Office Building. 

Weare in recess. 

(Thereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, April 15, 1958, in room 357, Senate 
Office Building. ) 
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(S. 3502, a bill to amend the Federal Airport Act in order to 
extend the time for making grants under the provisions of 
such act, and for other purposes) 


TUESDAY, APRIL 15, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForREIGN COMMERCE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AVIATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in room 
357, Senate Office Building, Hon. A. S. Mike Monroney, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding. 

Senator Monronry. The Subcommittee on Aviation of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce will resume its sitting. 
I regret that other members are temporarily detained, some of them 
in other committee meetings and some who have flown all night and 
have not yet reported for duty. To expedite the hearings, 
because we have a long list of witnesses and we do not wish to force 
them to remain over in our already overcrowded Washington, I think 
we had better start. 

The first witness today is the Honorable Joseph E. Dillon, mayor 
of St. Paul, Minn., and representing the United States Conference 
of Mayors. 

Mr. Dillon, we are delighted to have you here. I know your air- 
port and you usually make it look pretty, even in the wintertime, 
which is quite an achievement. It is one of the best maintained air- 
ports I have even been on, 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH E. DILLON, MAYOR OF ST. PAUL, 
MINN., CHAIRMAN OF THE AIRPORT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
AND MEMBER OF THE ADVISORY BOARD OF THE UNITED STATES 
CONFERENCE OF MAYORS 


Mr. Ditton. This winter we could have atforded to send some of 
our snow personnel to the National Airport. 

Senator Monronery. We could have used it 2 or 3 times. 

How do you get the snow off up there ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. They developed a new machine that has a gadget un- 
derneath that burns all the snow off. It is just like a spreader on a 
farm field except it blows flame, kerosene flame, and burns it off. 

49 
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Senator Monronry. Do you have mostly concrete or black top? 

Mr. Ditton. Mostly concrete in our area. 

Senator Monroney. We are happy to have you here. I regret that 
conflicting committee meetings and late arrivals have prevented us 
having too many here. Wew vill certainly call all the members’ atten- 
tion to your testimony. 

Mr. Ditton. As stated, I am Joseph E. Dillon. I am pleased to 
appear before you today, not only in my capac ity as mayor of St. 
Paul, but also on behalf of the United States Conference of Mayors 
of which I am’ chairman of the aviation legislative committee and a 
member of the advisory board. I am also here today as vice chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Airports Commission, which is the body 
governing the local airport, and I will teil a little more about that 
commission in a little while. 

We are here to urge amendment of the Federal Airport Act so as to 
extend the Federal-aid airport program through 1963. More specifi- 

sally, we endorse S. 3502 introduced in the Senate by the chairman of 
the subcommittee with several cosponsors on March 17. 

The United States Conference of Mayors has had a continuing 
active concern with the development of the national system of air- 
ports going back well over two decades. Back in 1938, just a few 
months after the Civil Aeronautics Act was approved by Congress, 
the conference sent a special committee to study civil airports in 
Europe. This special committee, upon its return, published a report 
which served as a background for the development of the system of 
civil airports here at home. 

In 1945 the conference prepared and presented to the Congress a 
comprehensive review of “The Municipal Airport in the National Air- 
port Program.” In 1953 the conference presented to the Congress 
the documented report “The Need for an Expanded National Airport 
Program.” And today in 1958, we of the United States Conference 
of Mayors join with five other national organizations in presenting 
to the Congress a fully documented study in support of the extension 
of the Federal airport program. 

Mr. Chairman, if you please I would like to introduce in the record 
and have incorporated in the record at this time the study. 

Senator Monroney. It is a very fine brochure. I know that it will 
be very helpful to the committee and to the Senate when we consider 
this legislation. 

(The study referred to follows :) 


THE FEDERAL AIRPORT PROGRAM SHOULD BE EXTENDED’ 


The Federal program which provides assistance to local communities in the 
development of a national system of airports will expire June 30, 1959, unless 
the Federal Airport Act is extended by Congress. 

Over $1 billion of airport development is needed in the next 4 years to 

assure that airport capacity will keep pace with the growth of air 
transportation ; 

assure that adequate airports will be available to support air transporta- 
tions’ contribution to the national economy ; 

assure that airports will be available for training and logistics of the 
Military Establishment and as standby bases in times of war. 


1 Published jointly by the following organizations: American Municipal Association, 
Washington, D. C.; American Association of Airport Executives, Inec., Muskegon, Mich. ; 
National Association of County Officials, Washington, D. C.; The United States Conference 
of Mayors, Washington, D. C.: Airport Operators Council, Washington, D. C.; National 
Association of State Aviation Officials, Washington, D. C. 
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The phenomenal growth of air transportation since 1946 (airplane movements 
and airplane passenger-miles have quadrupled) has made it practically im- 
possible for airports to expand fast enough to keep pace; and the increasingly 
vital role air transportation is playing in the trade and commerce of the Nation 
in addition to its defense, makes it urgent that the national system of airports 
continue to be greatly expanded and improved. 

The communities which have made possible the great airports we have today 
stand ready to do their share in this huge undertaking. But because of the vital 
national interest in the airports, and because communities cannot finance these 
large capital construction costs alone, the Congress should continue at an 
accelerated rate Federal technical and financial assistance that is now provided 
under the Federal Airport Act. 


THE FEpERAL Arrporr AcT 


The original Federal Airport Act (Public Law 3877, 79th Cong., approved 
May 13, 1946) authorized a grant-in-aid program to assist public agencies in 
the development of a nationwide system of public airports adequate to meet 
the needs of civil aeronautics 

Unfortunately, appropriations were made in carying amounts annually, thus 
requiring operation of the program on a year-to-year basis. While substantial 
progress was made in the development of public airports on this basis, the lack 
of stability in the program (no appropriations one year, very small ones several 
other years) prevented communities from making reliable financial plans and 
the program was therefore not as effective as it might have been. 

However, in 1955, the basic act was amended to authorize definite amounts 
for Federal participation in airport development for a 4-year period, i. e., the 
fiscal years 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959. The advantage of this amendment was 
that it enabled communities to prepare longer-range plans for more stable and 
orderly airport development under the Federal-aid airport program. By per- 
mitting advance planning, the act now provides a better opportunity for local 
sports to arrange their financing to match the availability of Federal funds. 

Unless extended to continue this stability, the authority of the Secretary of 
Commerce (under the terms of the act, as amended) to make commitments 
for the granting of Federal funds for airport construction will expire on June 30, 
1959. 

Bills to extend the act to 1963 and to accelerate the program are currently 
pending before the House and Senate. Those proposals have bipartisan support. 

Senator Frederick G. Payne, Republican, of Maine, coauthor of one of the 
bills, has said: 

“The basic responsibility for aviation is Federal because the airspace is inter- 
state in character. * * * Although airports are matters of local responsibilities, 
they are clearly an integral part of the national system of aviation facilities. 
* * * We cannot afford to neglect this vital phase of our ever-changing airport 
program. * * * Action must be taken now, for if we fall behind sound future 
aviation development will suffer at the civilian level.” 

Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, Democrat of Texas, in a supporting statement 
to that of Senator A. S. Mike Monroney, Democrat of Oklahoma, when the Senate 
bill was introduced said: 7 

“The bill is in accord with the sound principle of cooperative effort between 
the Federal Government and local units of government for the good of the 
people generally. 

“T believe in building airports and improving airports. And I consider there 
is economic wisdom in planning to accelerate the work at this time” 


A. $1 BILLION OF AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT NEEDED 


A recent national survey shows that 1,188 airport projects are planned by 
United States communities during the next 4 years. Total reported cost for 
land acquisition and for landing area and terminal area development planned 
during this 4-year period is $1.1 billion. It is anticipated that $521 million 
of this cost will become available from local sources, and $68.5 million from 
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State sources, for a total of $590 million. This leaves a deficit of $477 million. 
Funds to meet this deficit of over $477 million will be needed as follows: 


ee ee en emer naneereweouse $128, 657, 730 
CE ee ee eee en eee nce aeecwenee 131, 792, 064 
asces year wae aenue oo. eer... ..... 114, 915, 094 
ee Ee - eig ARR D cety lye ae ae Ne aOR 101, 920, 420 


In recognition of this national responsibility, it is essential that the 85th 
Congress authorize the expenditure of the necessary funds to enable the Nation 
to meet its current airport requirements. The intent of the Federal Airport 
Act to make possible a national system of airports, will thus be properly dis- 
charged. 


B. AIRPORTS MUST KEEP PACE WITH THE GROWTH OF AIR TRANSPORTATION 


The dynamic growth of air transportation in the past and the promise of 
such growth in the future serves as a yardstick to measure civil airport require- 
ments. 


1. Commercial airlines 

During the past 20 years, domestic airline passenger traffic has grown at a 
phenomenal rate. Volume reached a record-breaking 45 million passengers and 
25.3 billion passenger-miles in 1957 when the airlines exceeded railroads and 
buses in intercity passenger-miles, compared with 12.8 million passengers and 
6.1 billion passenger-miles in 1947. 

According to a forecast made by the Civil Aeronautics Administration, there 
will be 66 million passengers and 35 billion passenger-miles by 1960, 93 million 
passengers and 49 billion passenger-miles by 1965, and 118 million passengers and 
60 billion passenger miles by 1970. 

With regard to air cargo (air express and air freight), since 1946 the volume 
of such traffic has risen more than fourfold and totaled 583 million ton-miles in 
1957. The CAA forecasts that air cargo traffic will increase to approximately 
600 million ton-miles by 1960, 1 billion ton-miles by 1965, and 1.6 billion ton-miles 
by 1970. 

2. General aviation 

The outstanding development in general aviation, all forms of civil flying 
other than the commercial airlines, in recent years has been the rapid growth 
in the use of the airplane for business transportation, agricultural, and indus- 
trial applications, and in transportation for hire. The Nation’s general aviation 
fleet includes more than 65,000 active aircraft and logged more than 10 million 
hours of flying time during 1957. This represents about 40 times the number 
of domestic airline aircraft and 3 times the number of hours flown annually by 
the airlines. 

The CAA forecasts that the general aviation fleet will have 69,500 active air- 
craft and annual utilization of 11.8 million hours by 1960, 89,000 aircraft and 
15.3 million hours by 1965, and 107,875 aircraft and 19.1 million hours by 1970. 
3. Increased air-transport traffic means increased aircraft movements 

During the past decade, total airline and itinerant (general aviation and mili- 
tary) operations have increased over fourfold from about 4 million movements 
(or operations) in 1946 to more than 16 million movements in fiscal 1957. Ac- 
cording to the CAA forecast, there will be 22 million movements in 1960, 30 mil- 
lion in 1965, and 35 million in 1970. The increased volume of air-transport traffic 
will be translated into increased air-transport operations (arrival and depar- 
tures) at airports with CAA control towers. Operations of a purely local nature, 
such as training flights in and out of the same airport, are not included in these 
figures. 

In his report to the President on aviation facilities planning, Edward P. Curtis 
said, “By 1975 we must provide aviation facilities to accommodate air traffic 
composed essentially of the following : 

“a. Air-earried traffic—increase to 150 percent of plane movements today. 

“b. Itinerant air traffic—increase to 400 percent of today’s traffic. 

“This projected increase in aircraft movements means that we must do all 
that is practical to increase the capacity of existing airports and then plan ahead 
to provide additional airports as they are needed * * *.” 

Elsewhere, the Curtis report states: “While in 1936 there were 5 million take- 
offs and landings at the Nation's airports, there are now 65 million, and 115 


million are forecast in 1975. 
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4. Jets bring new problems and make more urgent the old 


The introduction of jet aircraft into airline fleets in late 1958 will represent a 
dramatie equipment revolution. These aircraft will be big, heavy, and fast. 
They will carry as many as 180 passengers at speeds upward of 550 miles per 
hour. More than 400 jet airliners were on order on January 1, 1958. 

(a) Runiways.—The increased weight and speed of jet aircraft will require 
longer and stronger runways at many airports. The length and type of runway 
at a particular airport will depend upon a number of factors but principally 
upon the distance to the next landing and the take-off weight. 

(b) Terminal areas,—The considerable advance in performance which jet air- 
craft offers adds emphasis to the need for quick and efficient handling at the 
terminal areas. Maximum service to the public requires that the most suitable 
equipment and methods be used in getting jets off the runways, unloaded, loaded, 
and on their way again. A delay in turnaround due to inadequate ground- 
hanwling facilities could negate the advantage of reduced air time to the 
passengers. 

(c) The jet-age passenger.—Handling the jet-age passenger at the airport 
must match the speed at which he will fly. The greatly increased number of 
passengers anticipated in the jet age will demand improved passenger and bag- 
gage flow between the terminal entrance and the airplane; improved handling of 
ground transportation—taxicabs, private automobiles and parking; improved 
ticketing and baggage-checking facilities ; and improved passenger-service rooms 
and facilities for safety, comfort, and convenience. In order to take full advan- 
tage of the technilogical advances, the jet age will bring, terminal passenger- 
service facilities at all levels must be improved. 

The Curtis report predicts that “while there will be a need for a twofold in- 
erease (by 1975) in the capacity of the Nation’s airports, ground facilities 
dealing directly with passengers will require even more spectacular increases in 
papacity.” 


5. Impreved air navigation and traffic-control facilities require improved air- 
ports. 

In anticipation of the growth in air traffic that will be ushered in by the jet 
age, the Congress established in 1957 the Airways Modernization Board. The 
purpose of the AMB is to encourage the development of devices and systems to 
assure the expeditious flow of air traffic. High on the Board’s priority list is an 
airports research project which will do much to hasten solution of many tech- 
nical problems. 

At the same time, the CAA is moving forward with a vigorous program to 
develop an airport and air navigation and traffic control system adequate to the 
future needs of the country. The program envisages the spending of $810 mil- 
lion for air navigation, traffic control and communications equipment over the 
next 3 to 4 years. 

'n recognition of the fact that an adequate system of airports is essential to 
the intelligent utilization of improved air navigation and traffie control the 
Curtis report states: “Airports are an integral part of the system of aviation 
facilities. * * * The increase in overall traffic will require a modernization of 
airports and an increase in their numbers. This imposes the necessity for co- 
ordinated national and local efforts to insure that airports do not become a neg- 
lected element of the system, and thus a future bottleneck.” 


C. THE NATION’S ECONOMY REQUIRES AN ADEQUATE SYSTEM OF AIRPORTS 


1. Airlines 

The oftice of the stagecoach line gave way to the railroad depot in the 1800's, 
and the Iron Horse reigned over the field of intercity public transportation for a 
century. 

But last year the airline industry stepped out ahead in passenger-miles, mark- 
ing the end of more than 100 years of uninterruted railroad dominance. In 
1957, the domestic scheduled airlines flew more than 25 billion passenger-miles, 
compered to less than 22 billion for the railroads, excluding commuter-type trains. 
(The airlines surpassed busline volume in 1955.) 

Air transportation has become such an important and necessary part of the 
Nation’s economy that no industrial community can afford to be without ade- 
quate airport facilities. 

The economic impact of the jet age will be tremendous. Current orders for 
turbine-powered aircraft represents an investment of about $2.5 billion—4 
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times the industry’s present investment in flight property. And more aircraft 
will be needed to serve the passenger and air cargo volume anticipated in the 
years ahead. 

This investment, along with the costs of day-to-day airline operations, com- 
pounds throughout the national economy. It reaches, for example, into the 
industries that manufacture aircraft, engines, aircraft components, ground and 
airbone electronics equipment, and into the countless related industries whose 
goods and services are required to support the accelerating air transport indus- 
try, whether it be maintenance, operations, administration or sales. 

It is significant that, in a period of general deceleration in capital expansion, 
the airline industry is forging ahead with the greatest capital expansion program 
in its history. 

2. The business flier 

Today our airports provide a base for some 23,000 business aircraft, owned 
and operated by corporations and businessmen to expedite sales and production, 
to decrease travel hours, and to reach off-line communities. 

Airports have given impetus to the postwar trend to locate plants in smaller 
cities, and corporate planes have become flying offices connecting the home factory 
with branch plants, subcontractors, and markets. 

Businessmen also use an airport’s charter services to reach their plants and 
customers in smaller cities. A chartered plane may fly a staff of 5 or 6 men 
halfway across the United States and make a dozen stops in fewer hours than 
would be required to make airline connections and take off-line surface trans- 
portation. 


3. Agriculture, fire fighting, and mapping 

The enormous potential of aviation for agriculture is demonstrated by the 
fact that 1 acre in every 7 under cultivation, along with millions of acres of 
forest land, were seeded or treated in 1955 by aerial chemical applications. It 
is estimated by the United States Department of Agriculture that the use of 
aircraft has added $3 billion annually to farm income. Seventy-five percent of 
the Nation’s airports serve as bases for planes used for agricultural purposes. 

In 46 States, farmer-operators (some taking off from private airports) annu- 
ally fly some 800,000 hours doing farm chores: Spraying, seeding, dusting, sur- 
veying, checking herds and crops, inspecting fallow land, counting wild ducks, 
chasing birds from rice fields, shooting coyotes, and fertilizing. Apples, clover, 
alfalfa, and wheat are but a few of the diverse crops that are being produced 
in larger quantity and at lower cost in areas with the aid of agricultural flyers. 

Airports perform an important function in establishing regular patrols to 
detect forest fires during prolonged dry seasons in the West. The airport also 
supplies aerial spotters who, watching from the air, inform the ground crews 
as to wind changes and as to the direction in which the fire is spreading. 

An airport also furnishes the means for aerial mapping and surveying. 

4. The private flier 

The airport is often school, training field, and playground for a community's 
private fliers. This is important to the community and the Nation. More than 
400,000 American men and women hold private pilot licenses. These pilots are 
the nucleus of the Nation’s reserve air strength and of the Civil Air Patrol 
which is an important segment of the national defense. 

5. Airports in time of emergencies 

At no time is an airport so incalcuably valuable to a community as during 
emergencies which no one can foresee. During floodtimes, after tornadoes, 
hurricanes, or great snowfalls, towns and whole regions have depended on their 
airports for communication, for food, medical aid, and other supplies. Missions 
of mercy happen so often today that they are rarely noted by the public, but 
to the individuals involved they have meant life itself. The airport not only 
permits service to the town in times of emergency but also provides a means of 
bringing aid to the surrounding rural areas. 

Airports are required for the delivery of vaccines and serums, which lose their 
potency rapidly, and must therefore be flown to patients, and from community 
airports airplanes have flown to search for lost children, herds of cattle and 
sheep, to spray and to kill disease-bearing mosquitoes. 
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D. AIRPORTS IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Every modern civil airport in the country is also a facility for the national 
defense. Many are regularly used in peacetime by the military. All would be 
available in an emergency and all would play an important role. 


1. Four hundred and twenty-nine civil airports go military 

The value of civil airports to the Nation was tellingly demonstrated during 
World War II. It is generally agreed by military authorities that the United 
States Government has saved many millions of dollars by using civil airports 
to facilitate the swift movement of priority passengers and vital materials to 
the trouble spots of the world. 

The records of the CAA show that, by the end of the first quarter of 1945, 
some 429 civil airports had been turned over to the Army and Navy in the inter- 
ests of national defense. In addition, as United States participation in the war 
expanded, the number of military operations at airports still under civil control 
increased. For example, between 1942 and 1944, military operations increased 
more than 400 percent at civil airports with CAA control towers. 

2. The joint use of airports by both civil and military traffic 

Today, there are some 243 airports on which the Department of Defense has 
a current requirement. These military operations normally involve training, air 
defense, and logistics. The Air National Guard is an important tenant of civil 
airports, also. 

In this connection, former Secretary of the Air Force Finletter has said: ‘‘The 
Air Force has been the first to recognize that there has necessarily been some 
strain when both expanding military and expanding civil aviation are trying to 
satisfy their requirements within airport structure which is not increasing 
proportion to the combined needs of civil and military aviation.” 

Recognizing that airports are vital to the defense of the Nation, James H. 
Douglas, Secretary of the Air Force, said in 1955: “The Department of Defense 
supports the establishment * * * of a civil-airport network because it would be 
invaluable for national defense purposes in time of war or national emergency.” 


E. THE NATIONAL INTEREST DEMANDS THE EXTENSION OF THE FEDERAL AID 
TO AIRPORTS PROGRAM 


The Curtis report (1957) in its exhaustive examination of the aviation facili- 
ties needs of the Nation said: 

“Because there is a national interest in the adequacy of our overall airport 
system, the Federal Government has for some time provided financial assistance 
for airport construction, through grants-in-aid to State and local governments. 
Unquestionably, such financial aid has been valuable in helping many communi- 
ties to accomplish needed airport improvements more completely or more rapidly 
than would otherwise have been possible. Recent broadening of the Federal 
Airport Act—increasing the level and stability of the program’s authorization— 
has reflected the sense of the Congress and the President that this Federal-aid 
program continues to be justified for the present.” 

It is now up to Congress to determine whether a stable and orderly develop- 
ment of the Nation’s airport system shall be continued. 
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| Jo‘ntly conducted by National Association of State Aviation Officials, Airport Operators Council, and 
American Association of Airport Executives. 


Mr. Ditton. Thank you. I would also like to request that the 
resolution, Federal Aid to Airports, adopted in February 1957 at 
the United State Conference of Mayors at its annual conference at 
New York, be made a part of the record of these hearings. 

Senator Moroney. Without objection that will be done. 
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(The resolution follows :) 


FeperRAL Ap TO AIRPORTS 


Resolution adopted by the 1957 annual conference of the United States 
Conference of Mayors, September 11, 1957 


Whereas civil transportation by air has become and will continue to be vital 
to the economy of this country and to the prosperity and well-being of the 
American people; and 

Whereas a continued program for the modernization, expansion, and better- 
ment of the civil airports of this country is necessary to keep pace with the 
present and future developments of aircraft and to assure to the people the 
economies and benefits of civil air transportation ; and 

Whereas such a program is for the benefit of the country as a whole and not 
for the particular localities in which such airports are situated: Now, there- 
fore, it is 

Resolved, That the United States Conference of Mayors favors the indefinite 
continuance of a Federal program such as that embodied in the Federal Airport 
Act, providing for the making of Federal grants to local public agencies in aid 
of the construction, improvement, betterment, and modernization of civil air- 
ports, and making available for that purpose each year adequate Federal funds 
in at least the amounts which have been provided annually in the past, and it 
is further 

Resolved, That the United States Conference of Mayors favors and endorses 
the following principles in connection with the administration of the Federal 
Airport Act and urges the making of such changes in or amendments to the 
act and the administrative regulations and practices thereunder as may be 
necessary to put these principles into effect : 

(a) That the Secretary of Commerce be authorized to enter into binding 
grant agreements with local public agencies in advance of the years during 
which the funds constituting the grants are available for payment. 

(b) That the Secretary be authorized to make grants on account of work 
done prior to the actual signature of grant agreements provided such work is 
done in accordance with plans approved by him. 

(c) That the Secretary be authorized to make grants out of funds available 
during any year on account of work done during any prior year pursuant to a 
grant agreement, if the funds available during such prior year were insufficient 
for that purpose. 

(d) That no person other than the United States or the local public agency 
who is a party thereto be permitted to sue upon a grant agreement. 

(e) That as a condition to the making of a grant the local public agency 
be required to make no commitments except as follows: (1) to maintain 
facilities and services for public use by aircraft operators, passengers, and 
other persons for the same purposes and of substantially the same nature, type, 
and capacity as those at the airport when the grant agreement was signed, (2) 
to construct and maintain the project to which the grant relates, (3) to provide 
and maintain such other specifically described facilities or services, if any, 
as may be agreed, and (4) to make all facilities and services provided for public 
use available upon reasonable and not unjustly discriminatory terms and con- 
ditions. 

(f) That differences in the terms, conditions, and charges set forth in leases 
or airport use agreement having terms of a year or more (or differences be- 
tween such terms, conditions, and charges and those upon which facilities or 
services are made available to those who have no such leases or use agree- 
ments) shall not constitute a basis for claims of unjust discrimination. 

(g) That the local public agency shall not be held to be in breach of a grant 
agreement because of any failure to perform due to conditions over which it had 
no control. 

(h) That grants be treated as purely in aid of civil airports and not as con- 
sideration for use by Federal aircraft; that no condition be imposed in grant 
agreements regarding use by Federal aircraft; and that any agreements for 
such use be negotiated separately upon their own merits. 


Mr. Ditton. The substance of the resolution is to call for the in- 
definite continuance of the Federal-aid airport program and for the 
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appropriation of funds under this program, at least in the amounts 
which have been authorized annually in the past. 

Great progress has been made over the last 10 years toward a na- 
tional system of airports but, largely because of the absence of a 
consistent continuing national policy, airport development has not 
kept pace with technologie al advances in aircraft and air-traffic con- 
trol. In fact, unless the Congress continues the Federal-aid airport 
program on an accelerated and consistent basis, the airport could well 
become a bottleneck to the detriment of the Nation. As mayors, we 
in the conference are well aware that the problem of airports is a 
national oo I do not say this to shirk our local responsibility. 
On the contrary, we accept the local responsibility and are here today 
to urge the C ongress to accept the national responsibility. We sup- 
port the continuing of the Federal-aid airport program on a 50-50 
matching basis. 

As the mayor of St. Paul, I know that the usefulness of the airport 
serving my city meee upon the quality of the airports of other 
American cities. As General Doolittle set forth in his monumental 
report tothe President in 1952: 

No airport exists by itself, and the usefulness of each depends upon the quality 
of its neighbors. Fundamental to United States air transportation is a well- 
integrated system of airports which provide adequate facilities both at origina- 
tion and destination points. 

We are not here today to suggest a new or an additional field of Fed- 
eral activity, rather we are here today to urge that an existing program 
be extended. 

As the members of this committee are well aware, the Congress, by 
adopting the Federal Airport Act in 1946, recognized national inter- 
est in an adequate system of airports. By acting in this session to ex- 
tend the program, Congress will permit communities all over Americ: 
to prepare longer range plans and arrange their local financing so as 
to assure stable, orderly, and economic airport development. We can- 
not overstress the importance of permitting the local communities to 
make arrangements sufficiently in advance in the matter of airport 
planning and construction. 

The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, more generally 
known as the Kestnbaum Commission, recognized the importance of 
looking ahead in this area when it included the followi ing statement in 
its report 

The Commission recommends that Congress authorize appropriations for air- 
port aid for at least 2 years in advance * * * conditions peculiar to the airport 
program such as the long lead time required for fiscal and construction plan- 
ning * * * justify an arrangement similar to that contained in the Federal High- 
way Act. 

We of the United States Conference of Mayors were pleased to join 
with five other national organizations in preparing the report which 
has been submitted to the committee setting forth the substantive data 
in support of the legislation pending before this committee to extend 
the Federal-aid airport program. In this report we have endeavored 
to demonstrate conclusively that the national interest demands contin- 
uation of the program. I would like to speak now as the mayor of 
St. Paul to tell the members of this committee just how important this 
program is to our city and our region. 
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As I have stated, I am vice chairman of the Metropolitan Airports 
Commission—the governing body of the one major, primary airport 
now serving the Twin Cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul. St. Paul 
has a population of approximately 343,000; and Minneapolis, a popu- 
lation of 560,000; and the metropolitan area has a population of ap- 
proximately 1,420,000. 

I think I should spend a few minutes in clarifying just what the 
MAC is—for, in my opinion, the basic law creating the Metropolitan 
Airports Commission is the best law in the United States concernin 
the creation and administration of an airport and its facilities. I thin 
that most air attorneys and experts would agree with me in this 
statement. 

The Metropolitan Airports Commission is a creation of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Minnesota. It is as much a subdivision of 
the State in the matters concerning airport operation as is the city 
of St. Paul and the city of Minneapolis. It has its own governing 
body, its own taxing power, its own bonding powers; it has the 
authority to establish its own police and fire department—and it can 
and does write its own ordinances. It is, in effect, a true metropolitan 
body of government, and has served and is serving as a model for many 
of the metropolitan forms of government now being created. 

It was formed in 1943 and is a commission of 9 members, 4 from 
Minneapolis and 4 from St. Paul, with the ninth member, the chair- 
man, coming from an area at least 25 miles from the center of either 
city. 

Without going into detail, I think we could say some of its main 
advantages are: 

1. The basic law is good. 

2. It has provided an integrated system of development of primary 
and secondary airports on a metropolitan-area basis. 

3. The joint effort of the two cities under the direction of the State 
has achieved a far more efficient and economical operation than if 
each city had built its own airport. 

4. The type of law, a metropolitan law, has given the area a more 
flexible body, which can more easily meet the dynamic, ever-changing 
airport economy of the mid-20th century. 

5. The working together of public officials and private citizens, act- 
ing in a quasi-public capacity, has given the commission a high 
prestige in the community which stands it in good stead when it is 
necessary, as it is in nearly all cases, to have good public acceptance 
and support of controversial development programs. 

6. Greater stability is achieved by giving longer terms to the com- 
missioners than are normally available under local election laws. 

We are just beginning in our area, in 1958, the complete revamping 
of our primary airport—the beginning of a realization of the dream 
of airport people and all people in our area since the end of World 
War II. 

It is urgent that the act be extended so that we can continue long- 
range planning, with the understanding that the Federal Govern- 
ment will cooperate with us—and cooperate the Federal Government 
should, for our airport is not just a local airport for the local citizens 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul, it is not just an airport for our metro- 
politan area, it is the major airport in a five-State area. Even if we 
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left out the question of whose responsibility it is to finance the air- 
port, the governmental complexities of attempting to finance a major 
airport serving five States are almost insurmountable. 

We need greater financial stability in our planning, so that we can 
plan our taxing and bonding programs for maximum benefit to the 
community, consistent with sound financial practices. 

Our municipality is willing and able to do its share. 

I think our area has shown it is w illing and able to contribute its 
fair share to developing an adequate airport in the overall national 
airport picture. We have three sources of money available to us: 


1. LOCAL MONEY 


A. Bonding authority: We have $45 million authorization from the 
State legislature. Twenty-five million dollars of this title is self- 
liquidating, and $20 million is not. All the $45 million is backed by 
the full faith and credit of the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

B. Mill levy: We have the authority to raise by general taxes 1 mill 
spread against the assessed valuation of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

C. Revenues: 80 to 85 percent of our total costs for operation and 

maintenance is raised by revenues from users of the airport. 

Senator Monronry. To amplify that, we were talking with Mr 
Rothschild about this yesterday. That does not holes the debt 
service 

Mr. Ditton. No, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Either for your 50 percent or more of the cost 
of the permanent construction. And that certainly does not include 
anything of the 50 percent for that portion that the Federal Govern- 
ment puts up. 

Mr. Ditton. No, sir. 

Senator Monroney. So you say that your airport, which I think is 
a model airport, serving a very wide area, cannot hope to cover the 
debt service necessary to genuinely c: ll’ this fine airport a self- 
sustaining airport? 

Mr. Ditton. We could not do so, We hope with the erection of a 
new terminal building, which started this spring, that we can meet 
100 percent of the cost of our operation and maintenance. But we 
do not expect ever to be in a position to cover the debt service for our 
capital improvements. 

Senator Monronry. So far as the statement of the Department of 
Commerce that this should be a do-it-yourself kit for municipalities, 
that there is lots of gold in those hills, it is completely misleading 
and merely wishful thinking perhaps to avoid a responsibility that 
everyone knows is a Federal responsibility. Is that a correct 
statement ? 

Mr, Drixon. I think that is a correct statement, Senator, in my 
opinion. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you. 

Mr. Ditton. The next paragraph goes along with that, 

We have consistently spent over the past several years our fair 
share—and in my prepared statement here I had 50 percent, to be very 
conservative, but when I came down to Washington here, Tom Ber- 

nard checked it over with me on his figures, in the AOC, and he tells 
me that I should not be so conservative and I could very well say 70 
percent there. I wanted to be careful about that. 
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Senator Monronry. My experience has been that they frequently 
run out of Federal money, or it is not available for the adding of an 
access road or for a new fence or for a new prop-blast screen or for 
revamping the airport. So that what is oftentimes charged as main- 
tenance in simplified bookkeeping is actual capital improvement for 
which you receive no matching Federal funds. 

Mr. Dimon. We have spent over 70 percent of the total expenditures 
on the airport alone in those areas which are eligible for Federal aid. 

During the next 5 years, our plans call for the expenditure of over 
$45 million for airport purposes alone—$25 million of this total in the 
area eligible for Federal aid. Therefore, on the present basis of 50-50, 
we need $12,500,000 of Federal aid. 

The above expenditures are for the necessities in administering a 
good airport program, and are not for the frills or niceties. All expen- 
ditures are for the public use. 


AIRPORT GROWTH—COM MERCIAL AIRLINES 


Domestic airline traffic at our airport has grown rapidly, as it has 
throughout the country as a whole. In 1955 there were approximately 
1 million enplaned and deplaned air passengers a year, or about 2,740 
per day. In 1957 traffic had increased to 1,428,000 passengers a year. 
By 1975, our estimates show conservatively 4 million air passengers 
annually enplaning and deplaning—or an average of 10,960 daily. 


Passengers per year 
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GENERAL AVIATION 


General aviation has increased rapidly in the Twin City area. 
At the present time, there are approximately 600 aircraft serving 
general aviation in our area. An estimated 75 percent of these aircraft 
are owned by businesses and industries in our metropolitan area. In 
the main, they are based at our secondary ports, and already traffic has 
increased to the point where we must plan for additional airports and 
for the establishment of control towers to handle the congested air 
traffic. 

INCREASED AIRCRAFT MOVEMENTS 


I believe the figures on the tremendous increase in passengers just 
mentioned show clearly the increase expected in aircraft movements 
which must be met if the Twin City area is to maintain and improve 
its position in an increasing air economy. 


ADVENT OF JETS 


The first commercial jets to regularly fly in and out of our airports 
are expected in 1960. 
RUNWAYS 


Our present 6,500-feet runways must be expanded to at least. 9,500 
feet. 
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TERMINAL AREAS 


We are now in the process of planning and building a new terminal 
building which, with the advent of jets, could very likely be outmoded 
the any it opens. Although we are spending $8,500,000 for the ter- 
minal building and the area, we shall only have 2 fingers. We shall 
need within the next 6 years not only the 2 fingers, but very probably 
3 more fingers. Our whole concept of passenger handling and air- 
plane handling will be revolutionized by the advent of jets. 


NAVIGATION AND TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Although this matter is primarily in the Federal jurisdiction, we 
shall have to completely rebuild our control tower facilities to ac- 
commodate the increase in passengers. 


CONCLUSION 


We believe it is in the national interest to provide a national airway 
system for the entire United States. The airport is an integral part 
of the airway system. There can be no orderly development of a na- 
tional airway system in this country unless the Federal Government 
participates with municipalities in the financing of improvements to 
the system. 

There must be, in addition to the fact of Federal participation, 
some continuity and uniformity in that participation, so that the 
Federal Government and the communities can plan for the desired 
orderly development. Also, the amount of financial assistance must 
be increased to meet immediate and real needs now. 

We believe the Metropolitan Airports Commission of the Twin 
Cities and State of Minnesota is developing air transportation on a 
metropolitan basis in our area—we are fulfilling the responsibility 
given us by our State. We are willing and eager to cooperate with 
the Federal Government in fulfilling our responsibility in developing 
the overall national airway system. 

Thank you. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Mayor Dillon, for that 
splendid statement. I note in your traffic figures where you project 
the ever-increasing load for your own airport—and certainly that is 
very convincing testimony—it is corroborated by the Department of 
Commerce, which opposes this bill, but whose own projections show 
even a greater degree of traffic density based on the acceleration of the 
passenger use of aircraft. In spite of that they seem to take the 
occasion to oppose the necessary handling facilities as far as Federal 
responsibility is concerned. 

ould you not also say in having served as chairman of the Metro- 
politan Airport Commission, that with the advent of air freight, 
which is bound to come as day follows night, the projection of pas- 
senger traffic will be only a minor part of the increase of air traffic 
that must find a landing field and handling facilities on our major 
airports ? 

Mr. Duton. Air freight at this time is a minor element in the over- 
all picture at the Twin Cities Airport. But we expect it, as the Sen- 
ator says, it became an increasingly important part of the economy as 
the years go by. 
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Senator Monroney. If the Military Air Transport will ever mod- 
ernize their airlift and get something of the size of the C-132, which 
will be a genuinely designed freight plane, and with the motors avail- 
able today, and prop-jets for economic operation, it would seem to me 
that your air freight age will move forward almost as if it were rocket 

ropelled. Air freight today is almost in its embryonic state, not even 
in its infant stage. Eventually they will find, as the railroad lines 
found, that you can’t load freight through the doors of a pullman car, 
any more than you can convert a passenger plane into an ideal freight 
plane. When you finally design roll-on roll-off cargo aircraft so that 
you can have economic ground handling, I think you will find that 
this will move forward in a most rapid way. And yet in no one’s 
projection, not even Mr. Curtis’, has anyone given proper cognizance 
to freight handling. 

Mr. Ditton. In addition the Senator mentioned military. We left 
this out purposely because we follow that policy back there. We 
didn’t mention that this is a joint-use airport. 

Senator Monronrey. The Navy uses it, and the Air National Guard. 

Mr. Ditton. And the Air Force. 

Senator Monroney. One side of the field, as I recall it, is used by the 
military. That would require, if a civilian airport were not available 
to the military, practically a fraction of all the facilities excepting 
your terminal building, would it not ? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes. We have never been successful in eliminating the 
recapture clause there. 

Senator Monroney. As I understand it, the land on which your 
airport sets, most of it at least, was acquired by the Twin Cities? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. I think that is true all over. 

Mr. Ditxo0n. Yes. 

Senator Monronry. While the surfacing and lengthening of the 
runway might have been at a heavy Federal contribution during the 
war, the Federal Government, for free, got the land values and got 
a tremendous capital investment turned over and utilized to the fullest 
for the national defense. Today, as you lengthen the runways with 
your own funds, they also share in that benefit which otherwise would 

a total Federal expense if they had to do it themselves. Is that 
not correct ? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. I am very interested in your metropolitan avia- 
tion law. Do you know about how many States have passed such 
a model law? 

Mr. Diton. I wonder if I could ask Tom Burnard to help me on 
that. 

Mr. Burnarp. We don’t have the exact figures here; I am sorry. 

Senator Monroney. Before the hearing ends, having worked on 
this for a long time, it seems to me that we will be helping the cities 
and the cities will be helping us if they could, through their organ- 
izations, stimulate such model State legislative acts so that you will 
solve the problems that you so often have in many cities where your 
perimeter residential areas being beyond thhe taxing limits of the 
city, are getting a free ride, so to speak, on the bonded indebtedness 
and the contribution from capital investment of the cities in the 
airport. 
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Mr. Ditton. This type of law gives us great freedom and flexibility 
particularly in our bonding power and our bonding authority, which 
is I think one of its main advantages, in addition to the fact that it 
is a separate corporate setup to govern it. With the blending of 
private citizens and public officials you get two advantages: 

One, if you have all public officials sometimes you don't tend to get 
the support you need in some of these newer programs. 

If you have all private officials sometimes they forget about budgets. 
So it works out very well. 

Senator Monroney. You heard Mayor Hartsfield tell his problem 
about zoning, where half the airport les in another county. You 
have zoning rights do you, connected with your metropolitan airport ? 

Mr. Ditton. We have the right, once we negotiate and purchase the 
property, to zone it for airport use or to zone it for restricted use 
if it happens to be within a clear zone or outside the clear zone, yes. 

Senator Monronery. You have the right to prevent a residential 
subdivision being built on the end of your runway, do you not? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes. 

Senator Monroney. Or a tower ? 

Mr. Dixon. Yes. 

Senator Monroney. Or a smokestack ? 

Mr. Diiton. Yes. 

Senator Monronry. It seems to me as we get into more and more of 
the runway clear zones, we might find ways of savings hundreds of 
millions of dollars by zoning these for proper use rather than for 
acquiring the land in fee. 

Mr. Ditton. That’s right. 

Senator Monroney. I can foresee so much demand for Federal 
money and local money, no matter how you match it, that if you can 
find a way through your State legislature to have zoning rights to 
protect the land use, there can be land uses that can pay off. But 
maybe not that which a residential subdivider or motel owner might 
desire. 

It would seem to me that anything that can be done by the con- 
ference of mayors, by municipal legislation, by your States’ attor- 
neys general, to bring about somewhat of a uniform code to spread the 
financial responsibility beyond the incorporated boundaries of the 
city, to give zoning rights which are absolutely necessary to provide 
for the communication facilities such as roads and things of that kind, 
will help. It is a step that only the local units of government can 
take. 

Mr. Ditton. I agree with you. 

Senator Monroney. I compliment you on having worked this out. 
It certainly sounds like an excellent and fine idea. 

You heard the Under Secretary of Commerce testify yesterday, 
did you? 

Mr. Ditton. I wasn’t here, but I am aware of some of his testimony 
from having been told of it. 

Senator Monroney. The burden of his testimony, I think, was that 
they were highly in favor of, and intended to insist on, the 6 cents 
per gallon tax on aviation fuel. But even if they raised it from 2 to 
6 cents, and it is 2 cents today, and to the 6 cents which they propose 
for an airway user tax, they would still be against spending one thin 
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dime beyond the limits of the present bill for Federal aid to airports. 

Mr. Ditton. Of course we would gain nothing by that. 

Senator Monronry. You would be charging aviation only for the 
radio beams and other navigational aids which are freely given to 
the barge lines, of which Mr. Rothschild is also administrator, and 
to the merchant marine of which he also has full charge. It seems 
to me that we are trying to raise a high protective tariff on air passen- 
gers to protect railroads. 

In other words, we are not trying to deny relief to the railroads, 
but we can’t see aviation made a single target to place a high pro- 
tective tariff on it to reduce the air traffic or to make air travel more 
expensive. 

Mr. Dron. I had the good fortune to hear Mr. Harrison 2 or 3 
weeks ago in the Twin Cities speak on the railroad problem. He is 
right that it is a separate problem to be handled separately. You 
can’t take it up with anything else. 

Senator Monronry. The railroads do themselves a great disfavor 
by making targets out of the airlines when as a matter of fact the 
airlines are doing a great service to the railroads in many cases where 
they have taken off local passenger service that has to be picked up 
by the feeder service. 

In your statement you mention many of your transportation facili- 
ties. Also I think it would be fair to say that your Twin City Airport 
serves as a principal terminus for the whole network of feeder airlines. 

Mr. Ditton. Yes. 

Senator Monronery. Of course, as the mayor of one of the large 
cities you are interested in expanding that feeder airline service to 
where it will become even more important in the transportation pic- 
ture and feed into these central points not only for local business but 
for the investment of air traffic on the trunk lines. 

Mr. Ditton. We are very fortunate in having the Twin Cities Air- 
port as the home base of the most successful feeder airline now, North 
Central, which has the most passengers, which is a very active and 
energetic firm, and is the main feeder airline in that whole area and 
has the most passengers of any of the local service airlines. 

Senator Monroney. You find that does help them to pick te the 
service that has been discontinued in many cases by the railroads‘ 

Mr. Driton. You can get to many places by the local service airline 
that you just can’t get to by railroad any more. 

Senator Monroney. You did not mention in your testimony the 
Johnson bill, S. 1189, which we are also having hearings on. 

Mr. Ditton. On the other two bills I was not authorized to speak, 
from the conference. The Seal Coat bill does not have any particular 
significance to use because of the restrictive qualifications in there, 
such as the airport declared surplus. 

Neither our main airport nor secondary airports are surplus air- 
ports, so we wouldn’t qualify under that even in the beginning. 

Senator Monroney. The principle of this is for the large milita 
fields that were given to small cities, where perhaps the field cost $5 
million or $10 million, but for the want of $10,000 or $20,000 it deterio- 
rates. It is the desire of the chairman to try to prevent a deteriora- 
tion by making these funds on the same 50-50 basis available to the 
3mall centers which are charged with the maintenance of an airport 
way beyond the needs of the local community. 
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Mr. Ditton. I don’t feel particularly qualified to speak on that 
and I am not authorized, either, so I had better not say anything. 

Senator Monronry. You are not authorized to speak on the run- 
way clear zone bill by Senator Johnson ? 

Mr. Ditton. No, sir. And I am not authorized to speak on S. 1189. 

Senator Monronery. If your State law is sufficient, much can be 
done by zoning to avoid the expenditures of large amounts of money 
to achieve the clear zone; is that correct? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Could you tell us roughly—you mentioned it 
but you had no datiattea mad portion of the traffic through the 
Twin Cities Airport is interstate traffic? Could you give us that? 

Mr. Ditton. It must be almost 100 percent. 

Senator Monroney, It can’t be 100 percent. 

Mr. Dizton. They would all be starting from there 

Senator Monronry. Maybe the question should have been phrased 
differently. What part of the traffic is en route beyond Minneapolis- 
St. Paul? 

Mr. Dutton. I don’t know the answer to that. 

Senator Monroney. Based on my own information from Middle 
West airports, it is perhaps in the nature of 70 to 75 percent, 
yet the city received absolutely no revenue and no_ benefit 
except a little civic pride in having people say, “I have been at the 
airport at Oklahoma City, or Minneapolis-St. Paul,” and yet the 
facilities are provided for perhaps %4 of the traffic going through. 
Certainly there is no way of reaching the contribution for the local 
services other than through some national recognition of the national 
airport pattern and the need for interstate facilities. I cannot see 
how any reasonable administration could deny a 48-State responsibil- 
ity for that traffic beyond the airport. 

Mr. Dixon. I think if the Federal Government determines the need 
of a national airways system, then it logically follows that the airport 
is part of the national airways system and that there should be some 
Federal participation in the construction and operation of the airport. 

Senator Monroney. As a mayor, if you were charged with the sole 
financial responsibility on airport improvements, it would be pretty 
hard to insist that they be built to Federal standards if the Federal 
Government was denying any financial participation in them. 

Mr. Ditton. Yes. There is a limitation, too, on a local community. 
With the pressure upon the local community for school construction 
and highway construction, you can only have so many bond issues in 
so many years. And you have to fit in your airport in between all 
the other bond issues; otherwise they will all be defeated. So you 
would never have to worry about a local official going crazy on bond 
issues for airports. Hecouldn’t, even if he wanted to, get them passed. 

Senator Monroney. There is just so much money people will devote 
for their 50-percent contribution. 

Mr. Ditton. Airports do not have the highest priority. Of course, 
they would never Saws the priority that a school would have, for 
instance. 

Senator Monroney. You would find, and have found, I presume, it 
to be one of the best methods of a city to meet its responsibilities on 
pone aan the fact that these funds will be matched by Federal 

unds ? 
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Mr. Ditton. Definitely. 

Senator Monroney. I have been through a bond issue recently that 
was defeated three times, an airport act, an extreme necessity to in- 
crease the runway length to about 10,000 feet. It was only because 
there was Federal money to be matched that we were ever able to pass 
that bond issue. 

The airways of the Nation and air traffic of the Nation would have 
been denied an essential landing field had that not been the case. 

Where certain widths of runways are recommended by the CAA, 
or certain widths of taxiways and different layouts of the airport 
which may cost another 20 or 30 percent, those standards could not 
be met, if it were the sole financial responsibility of the city. 

Would that not be a very practical result of the Federal withdrawal 
from financing of airports ? 

Mr. Ditton. If the Federal Government withdrew, we could not, 
in my opinion, meet the standards that presently exist. 

Senator Monronry. That is said in much better words than my 
rambling conversation, but I think it is a very important phase of 
this bill. It is something that I am amazed the Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation would overlook and say that the only 
thing that he might have to compel the cities to meet these standards 
would be the threats of displacement of radar or other navigational 
aids in the control tower. 

Mr. Ditton. That field being a separate field, it requires attention, 
also, the field of air navigation and control. With the increase in 
traffic that is growing so rapidly—we don’t quite have it at our area 
because we have a very clear airport, but as I travel around the 
country I wonder about some of the other airports. 

Senator Monronry. There is an extremely large cost in the pro- 
gram for this year. But it has been neglected for about 5 or 6 years. 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, it has. 

Senator Monroney. We are merely catching up now with the money 
which should have been spent gradually. And now, because of that 
neglect, they find the cost to modernize for jobs that were not done 
3,4, and 5 years ago, reaches a rather high figure. 

Mr. Ditton. Yes. If my memory is correct, the appropriations 
for air navigation and control have been very restricted in the last 
several years. 

Senator Monronry. Very restricted. They have been almost non- 
existent, yet the traffic has been growing by geometric progression. 

How much available local funds do you now have to meet Federal 
contributions when they are ready ? 

Mr. Ditton. We fortunately are in a very excellent position, be- 
cause with the pending complete rebuilding of our airport we went 
to the last legislative session and increased our bonding ability to $45 
million, $25 million of which is self-liquidating and which is to be 
expended for the purpose of assisting Northwest Airlines and West- 
ern Airlines and North Central and any other airlines that desire, 
in expanding their facilities ; $20 million of which is not self-liquidat- 
ing and is available to the Commission for general purposes on the 
airport. This is on the bonding alone. 

cenntoe Monroney. You would have a considerable amount of 
money available, but in the event it is not forthcoming that money 
will be frozen until it is matched; is that correct ? 
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Mr. Ditton. We have now started on our terminal building. Let’s 
assume an extreme position, that the bill was not extended at all, and 
there were no Federal funds. We of course have to—we started the 
terminal building—we would have to finish it. 

Senator Monroney. That would leave the mayor in an untenable 

osition in having to spend $2 to get what the city anticipated would 
be done at the cost of $1 in local funds. 

Mr. Ditton. That is not in keeping with the testimony that we gave 
to the State legislature a year or so ago, in which we thought there 
would be continuing—we operated on the assumption there would 
be continued Federal aid of an indefinite amount. 

Senator Monronery. I hope it will be a definite amount. 

The purpose of this new bill is not to continue the act at the present 
rate but to give a sufficient amount in the next 4 or 5 critical years to 
modernize the airports to be ready for the jet air age. 

Mr. Ditxon. There is another point, too. In your debt service and 
in your allocation of your bonds over X number of years, if you set up a 
very definite schedule operating through traditional policies of bond- 
ing, you always get a much better rate of interest on your bonds than if 

ou have this system that we have now where we don’t really know. 

e think we know but we don’t really know and we can’t scale them 
out over a period of the next 30 years as nicely as we can, say, in our 
own city government. When we set it out on a period of 30 years, 
where we only pay the same amount of money per year approximately 
on our debt service, and you have a record of the past 30 years to go 
back upon, or the bonding companies have, you will find that if you 
have a good record and you do what you say you will do, you will get 
a very low rate of interest. But this way you don’t. 

Senator Monroney. The purpose of this bill and the one before was 
to give you the necessary lead time you have advocated. It has not 
been carried out that way. 

I would feel with the passage of this bill, if it becomes law, that you 
should be allocated funds that could be spent over 4 years because it 
is the policy of the Congress to meet the commitment of this bill the 
same as we meet the commitments on the Federal Aid to Highways 
Act. That way you can plan for the most economic speed of con- 
struction without the violent up and down swings, feast in 1 year 
and famine in the next. 

I hope that if we do pass this bill we will be able to commit an entire 
program for having approved and having money ready when it is 
needed, and disburse the money according to the speed of the construc- 
tion program. 

Mr. Dixon. Iagree with you. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Mayor Dillon, for your 
very helpful testimony. We appreciate your appearance here. You 
have proved very helpful to the committee. 

Mr. Ditton. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monroney. Our next witness is Mr. A. B. McMullen, exec- 
utive director of the National Association of State Aviation Officials. 
We are very happy to have you here as we are on all State aviation 
matters. We are anxious to keep our State aviation facilities mod- 
ernized to cope with the traffic which it must meet. You may proceed 
in your own way. 
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STATEMENT OF A. B. McMULLEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL, ASSOCIATION OF STATE AVIATION OFFICIALS 


Mr. McMutten. The States have adopted legislation authorizing 
airport authorities of one type or another. I find in 1951, 20 States had 
at that time adopted legislation of one type or another authorizing 
airport authorities of one type or another. I am sure 5 or 6 other 
States have possibly adopted legislation since that time. 

Senator Monroney. Does your organization represent most of the 
directors of aviation of the various States ? 

Mr. McMutten. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Is it recommending a sort of uniform type of 
model legislation for those other States that have not yet done so? 

Mr. McMvtten. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. It would be very helpful, would it not, to the 
entire aviation planning picture if you could have zoning authority 
and a wider base for bonds and taxation ? 

Mr. McMctten. That is one of the principal purposes of the Na- 
tional Association of State Aviation Officials, the development of uni- 
form State aviation laws. We have several uniform State airport acts 
which the association has assisted in developing and now endorse, 
and we also have the Uniform Zoning Act, State zoning act. 

Senator Monroney. You may proceed. 

Mr. McMutten. I am the executive director of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Aviation Officials, commonly referred to as NASAO. 

Membership of the association consists of the aeronautics commis- 
sions and departments in 43 States and Territories that have State 
departments of aeronautics. These aeronautics departments operate 
State-owned airports and aircraft; plan and supervise statewide air- 
port programs; administer State appropriated funds for the develop- 
ment of publicly owned airports; and, where channeling is in effect, 
they administer Federal funds allocated for projects within their 
respective States. They establish and enforce safety regulations per- 
taining to airports and aircraft; and are generally responsible for the 
administration of aviation in their respective States. 

Thirty States have adopted legislation requiring State approval of 
Federal aid airport program projects, and 21 States have adopted 
legislation requiring Federal aid airport funds to be channeled 
through their State aviation agencies. 4 

During the past 18 years, 27 States and Territories have appropri- 
ated or authorized the expenditure of substantial amounts of State 
funds for airport development. 

Mr. Chairman, during the rest of my statement, I shall attempt to 
show, (1) that there is a need for extending the Federal Aid Airport 
Act, and (2) that the additional funds authorized in S. 3502 can be 
effectively and efficiently utilized, and (3) that even with these addi- 
tional funds, the Federal Government will be assisting in the develop- 
ment of only the skeleton network of a national system of airports. 

NASAO members are unanimous in their opinion that the national 
economy, the national defense, and the health, safety, and welfare of 
the citizens of the United States depend to an ever-increasing extent 
upon transportation by air. 

However, the ability of the airplane to serve the general public 
varies in direct proportion to the number and adequacy of airports 
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strategically located throughout the United States and its possessions. 

In 1954, the NASAO, after considerable deliberation, adopted the 
following statement of policy with respect to airport development, 
which still represents the association’s views : 

1. The development and maintenance of a balanced national system of air- 
ports, heliports, and seaplane bases, adequate for the needs of civil aviation is 
a mutual responsibility of local, State, and Federal Governments. 

2. Federal aid should not be limited to any class or category of airport or 
landing area; however, in passing upon applications for Federal expenditure for 
airport development and improvement, the highest preference—each State, each 
year—should be given to those airports which have the greatest degree of 
national interest. 

3. The costs of those projects included in the Federal-aid airport program 
ae continue to be divided on a 50-percent Federal—50-percent State-local 

asis. 

In other words, we think all the people should pay for the Nation’s 
airports. 

he introductory paragraph of the report, Modernizing the Na- 
tional System of Aviation Facilities, recently prepared for the Presi- 
dent by Mr. Edward Curtis, declares that “of all elements in our 
national system of aviation facilities, airports have been the most 
neglected.” 'This report also points out that in 20 years, “the major 
portion of the overall demand for air-traffic control will stem from the 
er 400-percent increase in general aviation. 

t appears appropriate at this time to point out that of the approxi- 
mate 7,300 existing airports and landing fields in the continental 
United States, 4,640—or 63.5 percent—are privately owned and oper- 
ated without expense to any governmental agency or cost to the 
American taxpayer. 

Without this large number of privately owned airports in the 
United States, the utility of the airplane would be extremely limited 
and aircraft ownership in most metropolitan areas, as well as rural, 
would be negligible. As an example, approximately 90 percent of all 
civil aircraft owned by residents of the Washington, D. C., area are 
permamently based on and operated from privately owned and oper- 
ated airports. Therefore, it is apparent that the Federal, State, and 
local funds expended on airport development provide only a skeleton 
network of airports needed to provide for a reasonable degree of 
continued growth in air commerce, and a reasonable military airbase 
auxiliary or reserve in the United States. 

These privately owned airports not only provide aircraft landing 
areas, hangars, and servicing facilities without cost to the taxpayer, 
but they contribute to the community welfare by payment of taxes 
on both land and improvements thereon. 

However, an average of 10 airports per State “die” for one reason 
or another year after year—in some States the number is considerably 
higher. 

It is from the privately owned airport group that the loss ratio is 
highest. Public ownership is about the only way we can be assured 
that the most desirable of these privately owned “close in” airports 
will not succumb to housing developments or industrial plants that 
can afford to pay more for the land than it can return as an airport. 

This transfer of airport ownership from private to public, and 
their rehabilitation to accommodate the existing and anticipated 
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traffic, including storage and servicing facilities, will require a con- 
tinuing allotment of public funds. { 

Senator Monroney. Is it not true, Mr. McMullen, that here in 
Washington I think Congressional Airport is going to disappear, on 
the Rockville Road ? 

Mr. McMoutten. Yes, sir. Hybla Valley has already disappeared. 

Senator Monroney. In my own city two very fine airports have 
been closed up for housing developments. This is going to require 
in addition to our major metropolitan airports, some other facilities i 
private aviation is going to continue to be a part of our aviation 
picture. 

Mr. McMutien. That’s right. 

Senator Monrongy. You cannot hope to build your major airport 
to accommodate all the private flying, of the Pipers and Cessnas and 
Beeches, that people will be wanting to use and which aviation will 
benefit greatly from if we do have these facilities. 

Mr. McMoutren. That is correct. The Director of Aercnautics was 
telling me only a few days ago that there are two airports south of 
St. Louis, both of which have over a hundred based private airplanes. 
One has just been sold to a firm that is going to build an industrial 
plant on it, and the other expects to be sold in the very near future. 
He has no idea where these 200-plus airplanes are going to be moved to. 

Senator Monroney. You cannot put them on Lambert Field because 
it is crowded and the private flier does not want to interfere with the 
DC-7’s or 707’s that will be in there. 

Mr. McMoutien. That’s right. 

Senator Monroney. It does present a problem for a continuing need 
where many small municipalities that heretofore have not considered 
it necessary to finance an airport will probably desire to do so. 

Mr. McMutten. That’s right. 

The 1958 revision of the national airport plan shows that the de- 
velopment of new, or improvements to 2,708 existing airports and heli- 

orts are required if the future needs of civil aviation are to be met. 

owever, the fiscal 1959 Federal-aid airport program includes only 
341 airport projects within the continental United States. (Federal 
funds: $60,516,135.) It is therefore obvious that relatively few air- 
ports are annually receiving Federal assistance under the Federal-aid 
re program. 

A recent national airport survey, jointly conducted by NASAO, 
the Airport Operators Council, and the American Association of Air- 
port Executives, developed the fact that for the next 4 years, airport 
development projects are planned at 1,079 locations, and that the 
total estimated cost of these projects amounts to $1,025,726,000. 

Mr. Chairman, the representatives of the AOC will submit infor- 
mation regarding this survey, detailed information; so, I have no 
further comment with respect to it except to state that the survey 
developed information that in addition to the $1,025 million that is 
needed for the completion of facilities which are eligible for inclusion 
in Federal-aid airport projects, $166,845,000 is urgently needed for 
hangar construction, and other items of airport development which 
are not presently eligible for Federal aid, and which must be provided 
by the States and their political subdivisions, or from private capital. 
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I mention this particularly, in order to emphasize again the fact 
that the Federal Government contributes a relatively small portion of 
the total cost of airport development in the United States. 

Senator Monroney. You are not suggesting, however, that the act 
should expanded to include the construction of hangar facilities, 
are you 

r. McMutten. No, sir. As I pointed out originally, the National 
Association of State Aviation Officials strongly recommend Federal 
aid in the development of airports in the sack networks, or those 
airports which primarily serve interstate commerce. 

Earlier in this statement, I mentioned the fact that the States 
should also contribute financially to the cost of airport development. 
‘The national survey recently completed by NASAO, AOC, and 
AAAKE, developed the information that a total of $68 million State 
and Territory funds were, or were expected to be available for air- 
port construction, during the next 4 years—and it is my considered 
opinion that the States and Territories will increase this amount if 
and when the Federal-aid airport program is extended for an opti- 
mum period, and they can depend on specific amounts of matching 
Federal funds being made available annually for a definite period of 
time. 

Since S. 3502 was introduced last month, I have received reports 
from several State departments of aeronautics which indicate the 
need for legislation of this type—the beneficial effect it would have on 
the development of airports—the number of projects that would have 
been included in the Federal-aid airport program this year, had 
sufficient funds been available—and the amount of money needed to 
initiate these projects. Following are excerpts from some of these 
State reports: 


Arizona: 15 airport projects, requiring $3,066,203 Federal funds were sub- 
mitted to CAA for inclusion in the 1959 Federal-aid airport program—only 
8 were approved by CAA, for approximately $1 million. (Therefore, 6 proj- 
ects, requiring approximately $2,066,000 Federal funds could be initiated within 
the next few months, if, Federal funds were made available, and the CAA 
reopened the fiscal 1959 program for reapplications. ) 

Cities omitted from the program in this State are badly in need of air- 
ports. * * * Distances to trade centers by automobile require full day travel 
because of mountainous terrain—aircraft can make same trip in 1 or 2 hours. 
Extensive exploration and development of mineral and oil deposits now requir- 
ing development of airports in northeastern section of State. 

Louisiana: 1959 FAAP allocations approximately $2 million below amounts 
required. 

Tennessee: 26 applications submitted for 1959 funds * * * 10 received CAA 
allocations. Need $4,300,000 additional Federal funds to match available local 
funds. If projects at 26 airports could be initiated during 1959, approximately 
6,500 people would be employed. 

Wyoming: 11 projects submitted for fiscal 1959—tentative allocations made 
for 9. 

Additional FAAP funds would encourage additional State appropriations and 
individual cities to budget additional funds for airport development. Expanded 
airport program would have considerable economic effect throughout State. 

Mississippi: 8S. 3502 would permit activation of 3 additional projects requiring 
approximately $350,000. 

Vermont: Approximately $1,100,000 Federal funds needed during next 4 
years—no major airport work would be accomplished without benefit of Federal 
participation. 

Missouri: A special authorization of $75 million highly desirable—would 
expedite work at Kansas City and St. Louis, where cities are trying hard to 
get airports ready for jet transport service by fall of 1958 * * * estimate addi- 
tional $2 million could be utilized in Missouri this year. 
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Wisconsin: 6 1959 project applications, requiring $450,800 not approved by 
CAA, due to lack of funds, 

S. 3502 would provide jobs in rural as well as metropolitan areas—and every 
airport will permanently benefit the future economy of the area in which located. 

Airport planning and engineering surveys are expensive and expenditure of 
funds for these items cannot be justified until availability of construction funds 
has been assured * * * favor legislation such as 8. 3502. 

Maryland: 4 airports in Maryland can use approximately $2,500,000, which 
does not include Friendship * * * secondary airports badly needed in Washing- 
ton-Baltimore area. 

New York: 26 airports in New York State have indicated a need for airport 
development during next 4-year period—estimated cost is $135,378,000. 

Forty cents of each FAAP dollar goes direct to labor with substantial portion 
of other 60 cents going indirectly into labor. 

South Carolina: Under 8S. 3502, 6 projects could be initiated in fiscal 1959, 
utilizing $485,000 Federal funds * * * proposed fiscal 1960-62 program: 31 
projects, $2,400,000 Federal funds. 

Illinois: Like $75 million special appropriation * * * 38 projects requiring 
$7,765,000 Federal funds requested for 1959 FAAP program * * * CAA allo- 
eated $3,586,000 for 19 projects * * * Airport development in State can be in- 
creased 100 percent with additional funds * * * Increased program will provide 
employment for hundreds of people. 

Massachusetts : Submitted 24 project applications involving $4,594,000 Federal 
funds for fiscal 1959—-CAA approved 11 project applications and $1,710,000 allo- 
cations, leaving deficit of $2,883,000. 

Estimate 40 percent total cost of airport construction goes directly into labor. 
Also indirect benefits to labor because people have to be paid for making the 
materials and supplies that go into airport construction. 


Senator Monroney. This is a fine evidence of need for long-term 
productive investment in airport construction for which the cities or 
municipalities are ready with matching funds, but because of the lack 
of Federal funds, even under the present $63 million annual aid bill, 
useful projects have had to be turned down while people walk the 
street looking for work; is that correct ? 

Mr. McMctten. That’s right. That is why it is difficult for us to 
understand how the Assistant Secretary of Commerce can say that 
they need no additional Federal-aid airport funds and have such 
large amounts left over for a period of 2, 3, or 4 years, when they 
could allocate almost all of the funds they have on hand, we think, 
during 1959. 

Senator Monroney. I am sure your organization favors the $75 
million emergency funds which would be made available without 
restriction ¢ 

Mr. McMut.en. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Instead of spending $63 million in fiscal 1959 
as the present bill provides, we start in 1959 with $100 million, and 
then $100 million a year for the remaining years. You are in favor of 
that allocation ¢ 

Mr. McMutien. Very definitely. 

Section 5 of S. 3502 would amend section 13 of the Federal Airport 
pts as amended, by adding thereto a new subsection (b) reading as 
ollows: 


The cost of construction of those parts of projects intended for use as parking 
lots, bars, cafes, or other space to be rented or leased by concessionaires, shall not 
be an allowable project cost under this act. 

It is believed that adoption of this section would result in numerous 
administrative problems and practical application would be difficult. 

While it might be relatively easy to segregate parking lots from 
other airport facilities, and to determine the cost thereof, it would 
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be extremely difficult to determine the exact construction cost of space 
utilized for bars, cafes, and other concessions in airport terminal 
buildings. 

With the rather rapid changes that continue to take place in the 
aviation business, it is entirely possible that space designated by an 
architect for bars or cafes may wind up being utilized for restrooms 
or air express before the building is even completed. This could lead 
to misunderstandings and conflicts between Federal officials adminis- 
tering the Federal-aid program and airport owners. It would also be 
difficult to differentiate between concessionaires and others who sell 
services or goods at the airport. In other words, the pene who sell 
gasoline or the airlines who paid landing fees might, by a stretch of 
the imagination, be classed as concessionaires. 

It is therefore suggested that this section be deleted from the bill, 
and if necessary a new formula be devised for determining the amount 
of Federal participation in airport administrative building projects. 
Perhaps a less than 50-50 division of administrative building cost 
would be a simpler way to obtain the objective sought. 

Senator Monroney. Would that be quite fair, though, to the airport 
which has an extremely large load factor, needing extremely large 
waiting rooms, loading ramps, and baggage facilities and things of 
that kind? I like the 50-50 plan, but what I hope to do in including 
this language is to let the cities build their own shopping centers; in 
other words, we are seeing more and more of it. 

I approve of it. I think it is a fine way to raise revenue and to help 
them carry the overhead. With the purely commercial enterprises 
that will more and more center around high-density air terminals, I 
think we are going to have to find an accommodation for the Federal 
responsibility as to servicing passengers for which access is free and 
available to all. I think, if the language is not precise as it is written 
in the bill, we must do something like it if we are to get the 10- or 
15-thousand feet runways and the large taxiways. We are going to 
have to assure the public and the Congress that we are not going to 
buy too many cocktail lounges or camera shops, banks or floral shops 
or candy stores and drugstores and valet shops and the other things 
that I mentioned yesterday in reading the long list that was suggested 
by the ATA as desirable concessions for an airport. It is not that we 
are against them. We think they may be built, and we think they 
could be built economically with the municipality sharing the full 
cost of that portion that is so used. If the building is remodeled and 
turned into a waiting room, it is not going to make too great a differ- 
ence in the cost to the city for those changes. 

Mr. McMoutten. Mr. Chairman, as I said before, we are in sympathy 
with the objective, but we are not certain that this is the best way to 
accomplish it. 

Senator Monronery. You do not think it is our full responsibility to 
share the cost on everything, whether it be a bar or whether it be a 
flower shop or drugstore or souvenir stand or things of that kind? 

Mr. McMutzen. Some of our people think that if you are going to 
begin to differentiate between space in terminal buildings, you should 
take another look perhaps at the space that is utilized by the various 
Federal agencies. We have one example in Massachusetts where 36 
percent of the administration building is utilized by Federal agencies 
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and I understand they pay only a nominal sum equivalent to heat and 
janitor service. : 

Senator Monroney. I think we can reach an accommodation on 
that. If it is a general office for the local regional CAA director, 
perhaps that should not be rent free. But if it 1s weather or radar or 
control tower operations or TWX service rooms, I think that space 
properly should be available rent free. I think if they start moving 
bureaucrats into airports, then the city ought to charge the same as 
for a flower shop or camera shop, We have to find some » rule of thumb 
eventually in this bill. If we have the strong opposition of the De- 
partment of Commerce on it, we can ill afford the luxuries for shopping 
centers that might be desirable to the city and be convenient to the 
traveling public but not one of the most essential things. 

I would like to protect the CAA against pressures “which I know 
exist for approval of some of these nonaviation facilities simply be- 
cause the airport commission and the mayor and some of your good 
friends back home wish to have a bill here on a 50-50 cost. If the law 
is clear, then you will have a greater uniformity in what we will build 
and not build in a terminal building. 

Mr. McMutten. In closing my statement on this particular bill, I 
would like to include in the record for the committee’s information 
and consideration a resolution which was formally adopted by the 
NASAO on February 24, 1958, approximately 3 weeks prior to the 
introduction of 8. 3502. The resolution reads as follows: 


Whereas the Federal-aid airport program expires June 30, 1959; and 

Whereas a continued program for the modernization and expansion of the 
civil airport system of this country is essential to keep pace with dynamic de- 
velopments in the design and operation of aircraft, the increased volume of air 
traffic, and planned improvements in air navigation facilities and airways traffic 
control, and 

Whereas a long-range, well-planned airport development program, like the 
highway program, contributes both directly and indirectly to the communica- 
tions and transportation facilities of the Nation, the economic and cultural 
welfare and the national defense ; and 

Whereas, the Federal-aid airport program as authorized by Congress benefits 
the Nation as a whole and is not limited to any particular community or State, 
or to any type or class of public airport, thereby benefiting all types of aircraft 
operators or users, and all citizens of the United States ; and 

Whereas Federal aid for airports should be continued so long as Federal aid is 
provided for other forms of transportation, such as highways and waterways; 
and 

Whereas a national airport survey, including the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, conducted jointly by NASAO, the Airport Operators 
Council, and the American Association of Airport Executives, during November 
and December 1957 disclosed— 

(1) A need in excess of $1,066 million for airport development and im- 
provements during the next 4 years; 

(2) The anticipated availability of approximately $521 million local 
funds and $68,513,000 State funds for airport development during this 
period, leaving a deficity of $477,285,000 ; and 

Whereas the optimum utility of all aircraft and the benefits all citizens of 
the United States derive from air transportation are directly dependent on the 
number of communities having adequate airport facilities ; and 

Whereas the site selection, planning, design, financing, and construction of 
idividual airports normally extend over a period of 2 to 5 years, and the plan- 
ning and development of a statewide and national system of airports is, and 
will be for the foreseeable future, a continuing and lengthy process; and 

Whereas it would be possible to conserve valuable time and save considerable 
public funds if the developers of airports which are in the national interest 
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could proceed with the knowledge that the Federal-aid airport program would 
be continued over a reasonable period of time: Now therefore, 

The National Association of State Aviation Officials respectfully requests 
and urges the President and Congress of the United States— 

(1) To approve legislation extending the Federal-aid airport program to 
June 30, 1969, a period of 10 years ; and 

(2) To authorize the expenditure of at least $100 million during each 
year of the program to efficiently and effectively carry forward this 
important development. 

S. 3502, with the amendments we have suggested, would go a long 
way toward pecemphening the objectives set forth in the above reso- 
lution; therefore, the National Association of State Aviation Officials 
urgently recommends its favorable consideration. 

Senator Monronrey. Thank you very much. I appreciate this 
statement. 

Let me ask another question. It would be of great benefit, would 
it not, to aviation officials planning for future development, if they 
could rely on a steady 2-, 3-, or 4-year allocation of funds to carry out 
their scheduled construction, rather than being uncertain from year to 
year as to how much will be allowed for their airport development ? 

Mr. McMutten. As I pointed out at different times when I have 
appeared before this committee in past years, it requires 2 to 5 years 
to complete an airport from the time you start planning and arrang- 
ing your finances. Unless you are reasonably certain as to where the 
money is going to come from all during that period, it is very difficult 
to intelligently and efficiently prepare your plans and pay for your 
preliminary engineering costs, and so forth, as you go along. 

Senator Monroney. Isn’t the present operation of the bill contrary 
to what we had in mind, what the testimony of your organization 
and other organizations was, for the long-range scheduling and com- 
mitment of funds to carry out a 2-, 3-, or 4-year program ? 

Mr. McMvtien. What was the first part of your question? 

Senator Monroney. Isn’t the way it is now operated by the De- 
partment of Commerce contrary to this very definite commitment 
which I feel the committee had in mind when we passed the bill, that 
with the certainty of $63 million a year of allocations, that they should 
allocate not just for 1 year ahead but they should be able to commit 
it for 3 or 4 years ahead, so that you could schedule your work with 
the certainty that the money would be available as you had your 
construction underway ? 

Mr. McMutten. Well, of course, Public Law 211 helped consider- 
ably in making the funds available for a longer period of time. 

Senator Monroney. But it has not been true, though, in the actual 
allocation of these funds by the CAA. There is no certainty as to 
what you will get next year even though you get the funds you asked 
for this year, if you have a 3- or 4-year program. 

Mr. McMoutten. That is true. It is very difficult to find out more 
than a few months in advance of the beginning of the fiscal year 
whether or not the projects you submitted will even be included in 
the program, or how much money will be allocated for their 
development. 
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Senator Monroney. If you have a bond issue and you have a master 
airport plan, the allocation of funds only for 12 months ahead will 
perhaps force you to an uneconomic base of construction, where if it 
could be committed for 4 years ahead at so much per year, you could 
make definite arrangements and know what you would do; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. McMutten. That is true. That is why we recommend even a 
10-year rather than a 4-year program. 

Senator Monroney. In passing the bill we expected the CAA to 
administer it so that you could, once you have a master airport plan, 
know what you were going to get each of the 4 years and so schedule 
construction in order to save money and time and inconvenience on 
the airport. 

Mr. McMutien. We would like to see the airport act administered 
that way, too. 

Senator Monronrey. Thank you very much. I appreciate your 
testimony. 

Our next witness is Mr. Foster Jones, director of airports, Louisville 
and Jefferson County Air Board, representing the Airport Operators 
Council and chairman of their legislative committee. 

Mr. Jones, will you come forward. 

We are happy to have you with us again and appreciate, as we 
always do, your healthy comments on our airport problems. 


STATEMENT OF FOSTER V. JONES, DIRECTOR OF AIRPORTS, LOUIS- 
VILLE AND JEFFERSON COUNTY, KY., AND CHAIRMAN, LEGIS- 
LATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AIRPORT OPERATORS COUNCIL 


Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

We have a lengthy statement. 

Senator Monroney. It certainly is a very well-documented and fine 
statement. 

Mr. Jones. My name is Foster V. Jones. I am director of airports 
for the Louisville and Jefferson County Air Board, in Kentucky. We 
operate Bowman Field, which is an extremely busy general aviation 
airport, and Standiford Field, which is a medium hub air carrier type 
airport. I am appearing before you today, however, in my capacity 
as chairman of the legislative committee of the Airport Operators 
Council, of which I am also a director and a past president. 

The Airport Operators Council is a nonprofit trade organization 
comprised of the organizations and agencies which own or operate the 
principal large and medium hub airports of continental United States, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico which are served by the airlines. In addi- 
tion, we operate many general aviation airports in our communities. 

AOC member airports handle approximately 76 percent of the 
domestic enplaned scheduled air passengers and 99 percent of the 
international and overseas scheduled air passengers. They include 
41 local public bodies, 2 corporations operating publicly owned air- 
ports, 1 corporation which owns and operates its own airport, and 1 
federally owned and operated airport. 
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My remarks today will be in two main parts: 

First, to the need for extension of the Federal Airport Act and an 
increase in the level of the program as provided in S. 3502; and 

Second, to the eligibility of concession areas and seal coating as 
provided in S. 3502 and S. 3533, respectively, and to the Federal par- 
ticipation in clear zones as provided in S. 1189. 


NEED FOR EXTENDING FEDERAL AIRPORT PROGRAM AT AN ACCELERATED 
RATE AND AT A HIGHER LEVEL 


General: We greatly appreciate this opportunity to express the 
support of our members to the extension of the Federal Airport Act 
and the increased level of the program as proposed in S. 3502. We 
want also to express at this time our appreciation to you, Senator 
Monroney, to Senator Payne, and to Senator Yarborough for their 
sponsorship of this bill as well as for their long-standing interest in 
the airport development program of this country. 

Senator Monronry. Could I suggest a correction to the record ¢ 

Senator Magnuson, chairman of the committee, and Mr. Neuberger 
and Mr. Smathers, after the bill was published, were also cosponsors. 

Mr. Jones. We would like to add those names, certainly. 

We believe that there are compelling and urgent reasons both for 
the continuation of the Federal airport program and for a substantial 
increase in the level of the program. Briefly, they are these: 

First, the stability in Federal and local planning airport develop- 
ment made possible for the first time by this committee when it 
endorsed S. 1855 of the 84th Congress—a bill which subsequently 
became the present 4-year program—will be lost when this program 
expires in fiscal year 1959, unless S. 3502 or a similar bill is passed 
by this Congress. 

Second, the interstate character of air transportation, the impor- 
tance of air transportation to our national economy and national 
defense, and the integral role of the airports in the development of 
our airways system all require that the Federal Government provide 
adequate technical and financial assistance to assure that airport 
capacity will be kept in balance with airway capacity, with the tech- 
nological developments in aeronautics, and with the air transporta- 
tion needs of the Nation. 

Third, the air traflic growth in the United States continues un- 
abated. Aircraft operations have quadrupled since 1946 and they 
are forecast to do the same in the next 10 to 12 years. 

Fourth, capital investment needed to bring the airport facilities 
up to the present and future requirements of the Nation’s air trans- 
portation system is far beyond the capabilities of the communities 
to provide without continued substantial help from the Federal 
Government. 

Senator Monroney. You heard the Under Secretary of Commerce 
in charge of transportation testify yesterday that he thought the air- 
ports could go on a self-sustaining basis. Do you know of any air- 
ports today that are capable of meeting the costs of maintenance and 
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operation and pay not only the debt service for their own 50 percent 
contribution but also the debt service for another 50 percent contribu- 
tion which the Federal Government, through the Commerce Depart- 
ment, does not wish to make? 

Mr. Jones. There are none to my knowledge. 

Senator Monroney. Would it not be, on the basis of your long 
experience, a financial impossibility for the landing charges and other 
such revenue, to pay the operating expenses, the upkeep and mainte- 
nance, and also retire a bonded indebtedness based on the cost of the 
capital investment of the airport? 

Mr. Jones. I feel it is definitely beyond the economic capabilities 
of the airlines today to do that. 

Senator Monroney. Or the private plane or freight plane users 
or nonscheds ? 

Mr. Jones. That is true. 

Senator Monroney. If that were the policy and the fees were 
raised to a point where you could get airports entirely self-sustaining, 
would you not lose many scheds, since they would overfly many towns 
and the people of the country would forego a great deal of air service 
because of the imposition of unreasonable charges for landing fees in 
an effort to make the airport self-sustaining ? 

Mr. Jones. That istrue. Iagree with you. 


IMPORTANCE OF STABILITY IN THE FEDERAL AIRPORT PROGRAM 


The “lead time” in airport development—that is the time necessary 
to do the enormous detail of planning, financing, and construction of 
airports and airport improvements—constitutes one of the most diffi- 
cult and critical problems with which we are faced. 

For instance, before major airport construction jobs can be under- 
taken by local public bodies, it is first necessary to obtain compre- 
hensive engineering studies. These can only be obtained after an 
extensive survey of the needs of the aeronautical users, the require- 
ments of the nonaeronautical purposes to be served, the application 
of criteria and development guides of the Federal Government, and 
then all of this must be integrated into the factors of terrain, climatic 
conditions, surface transportation, and the myriad of other factors 
which will influence the ultimate effectiveness of the contemplated 
improvements. 

Economic feasibility studies are also required where the improve- 
ment is to be financed by the issuance of airport revenue bonds. 

When these studies are complete, then decisions must be made as 
to method of financing the projects. Before local funds can be raised, 
the taxpayers or bond purchasers must be convinced of the need for 
the improvements, and also of the availability of a reasonable amount 
of Federal participation. To obtain Federal funds, there is the usual 
Government procedures which include submission of comprehensive 
engineering plans and numerous other details which are intended to 
protect the investment of the Federal Government. 
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When financing has been arranged, then detailed specifications must 
be developed for various stages of the construction, bids let, and 
contract awards made, and finally construction begins. 

All of this may take as long as 5 or 6 years, and a minimum time 
for major projects (from start of plans to finished construction) 
would take from 1 to 2 years. 

Because of this lead time, the effectiveness of the Federal-aid pro- 
gram is related directly to its stability both as to time and funds. 

Since 1955, when assurance was given by the Congress of at least 
4 years at $63 million per year, the communities, for the first time, 
have been able to develop specific long-range plans. But because the 
act is about to expire and because the funds available to date have 
been inadequate to achieve the tremendous improvements needed, we 
are now approaching a most critical period. 

The communities are now geared up to get this program off the 
ground, the basic engineering and economic studies have been made, 
and the projects await only the green light of financial ability to be 
carried out. 


AIRPORT CAPACITY MUST BE KEPT IN BALANCE WITH THE AIR TRANSPOR- 
TATION NEEDS OF THE NATION 


An airport is not merely a local facility. It is part of a 
system—both national and international. : 

It is something like a telephone. A single phone instrument has 
little utility unless it is a part of a system. An airport, although 
built, owned, and operated locally, is an integral part of our inter- 
state airways system and of our national system of air transportation, 
and our great airports at places like New York, Miami, San Juan, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Honolulu, Seattle, and Chicago, to name 
but a few, are presently part of an international system of air trans- 

ortation. The day is fast approaching when places like Atlanta, 
Pittsburgh, Kansas City, St. Louis, Denver, and other so-called inland 
cities may be as integral to the worldwide system of air transportation 
as are the coastal cities today. 

The Congress visualized this in 1946 when it enacted the Federal 
Airport Act for “the establishment of a nationwide system of public 
airports adequate to meet the present and future needs of civil aero- 
nautics.” 

Although there have been times in the last decade during which 
it appeared that the executive branch of the Federal Government may 
have lost sight of this objective, we were pleased to note that Mr. E. P. 
Curtis, in his final report to the President on aviation facilities plan- 
ning, stated clearly that: 

Airports are an integral part of the system of aviation facilities. However, 
unlike other elements of the system, airports are designed, built, financed, and 
operated by local authorities. The increase in overall traffic will require a 
modernization of airports and an increase in their numbers. This imposes the 


necessity for coordinated national and local effort to insure that airports do 
not become a neglected element of the system, and thus be a future bottleneck. 
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The imbalance that will result if airports are a neglected element 
of the system is apparent if we consider that the Airways Modern- 
ization Board and the Civil Aeronautics Administration are spend- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars on improving the air traffic con- 
trol and air navigation in order to, (a) meet the predicted increases 
in airline traffic in general aviation traffic in the next 10 to 15 years, 
and to (6) speed aircraft safely through the airlanes at subsonic 
speeds of about 600 miles per hour. 133 

To vastly increase the airways capacity without making provision 
for equivalent increase in airport capacity, including the passenger, 
baggage, and cargo-handling faciiities, as well as those exclusively for 
the aircraft, would obviously be folly. 

For our system of air transportation to properly serve the Nation, 
airport capacity must be kept in balance with airway capacity, the 
technological improvements in the aircraft, and the contemplated 
increased numbers of passengers, aircraft, mail, and goods. 

Aviation’s phenomenal growth puts huge demands on airport de- 
velopment. 

In 1946, the year that Congress passed the initial Federal Airport 
Act, the Nation’s domestic airlines carried slightly more than 12 
million passengers a grand total of about 6 billion passenger-miles. In 
1957, these figures had risen to more than 44 million passengers and 
over 26 billion passenger-miles. Last year, air transport reached an 
historic point in traffic development, for in that year the domestic 
airlines Scie the Nation’s leading mode of passenger transport 
exceeding both the railroads and the intercity buses in passenger-miles. 
During this period, total aircraft operations (not counting local 
training flights) increased from 4 million to over 16 million. 

Furthermore, this past growth is only an indication of the future 
that lies ahead for air transport. Al] responsible forecasts predict 
this continued high rate of growth and expansion to 1970-75. For 
example, the historically conservative Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion predicts that the Nation’s airlines will carry 66 million passengers 
and fly 35 billion passenger-miles by 1960, just 214 short years away, 
and approximately double that again by 1970. Aircraft movements 
are expected to increase to 35 million by 1970. 

This growth in airline passenger transportation has been, and will 
be, more than matched by other segments of aviation. General avia- 
tion shows a future growth substantially in excess of scheduled air 
transport, reflecting the rapid acceptance of aviation as an aid to 
business and agriculture. The general aviation fleet today numbers 
more than 65,000 active aircraft compared to 1,750 aircraft operated 
by the scheduled airlines. Itinerant aircraft (nonairline) movements 
are expected to increase 400 percent by 1975, according to the Curtis 
report of 1957. 

In terms of airport facilities, the Curtis report predicts a need for 
doubling the airport capacity for handling aircraft and says that 
“round facilities dealing directly with passengers will require even 
more spectacular increases in capacity.” 
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Senator Monroney. Would you yield right there? 

Mr. Jongs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Did you hear the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce quote one paragraph of Mr. Curtis’ report which dealt with the 
suggestion that eventually the cities would be able to assume the full 
burden of building and operating and maintaining the landing facili- 
ties? Being foaniies with the Curtis report venld you say that quote 
dealt with the immediate situation we face, or with the hoped-for 
conditions at some distant time in the future? 

Mr. Jones. I think it is a long way in the future. 

Senator Monroney. Wasn’t his report dealing with the projection 
until 1975? 

Mr. Jones. Twenty-five years, approximately. 

Senator Monroney. To say that the Curtis report would immedi- 
ately deny the need for Federal aid to the construction of airports 
would be completely misleading from the general tone of the report; 
would that be a correct statement ? 

Mr. Jones. That is correct. 

Senator Monroney. In fact the lead-in paragraph on page 33 of 
the hearings on the Airways Modernization Board, says: 

For the longer term future it can be expected that as aviation further matures, 
more and more airports will become capable of self-support. 

You can hardly say that will require the lowering of the boom at the 
expiration of fiscal 1959. 

r. Jones. And also right at the very point in which we are in the 
greatest technological phase of the industry. 

Senator Monroney. With the changeover from reciprocating 
motors to jets and the bringing in of the turboprops and other compli- 
cating factors which make the modernization of our airport facilities 
imperative in the immediate future. 

Mr. Jones. That is true. 

Those who travel by air are well aware of the congestion at termin- 
als such as Midway Airport in Chicago, LaGuardia at New York, 
Columbus, and Minneapolis-St. Paul, to name but a few of the present 
facilities which are bursting at the seams because of this growth. 
This overcrowded condition is being allevated to some extent by the 
increased and improved facilities such as the new O’Hare Field at 
Chicago, the new terminal areas under construction at LaGuardia, 
Columbus, the Twin Cities, Miami, Los Angeles, New Orleans, and 
Portland, and the recently completed modern terminals at places such 
as Cleveland, Dallas, New York International, St. Louis and San 
Francisco, to name but a few. 

But even these great improvements haven’t yet matched the present 
demands, and the additional requirements for the future is our real 
concern. 

This is a section of the report which Colonel McMullen referred 
to which is a joint survey by the joint organizations to show what the 
needs of the people are in the Federal airport development over the 
next 4 years. 
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HUGE CAPITAL INVESTMENT NEEDED IN AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT 


In order to determine the magnitude of the capital investment needs 
of the Nation’s airports, a recent national airport survey was con- 
ducted jointly by the National Association of State Aviation Officials, 
the Airport Operators Council and the American Association of Air- 
port Executives. 

Questionnaires were sent to the airport authority or community 
operating each of the 2,874 public airports in continental United 
States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Alaska, and to those communities 
known to be contemplating the development of a new public airport. 
The recipients of the questionnaires were advised that the purpose of 
the survey was: 


To provide a current appraisal of the funds required to develop public air- 
port facilities during the next 4 fiscal year (July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1962) to 
meet present and expected civil aviation requirements. 


And— 


More specifically * * * to determine whether a deficiency exists between 
funds required and funds available locally, and if so, the amount thereof. 

The 1,255 replies received—about 44 percent—reported a total of 
$1,066,945,661 of planned airport development in the next 4 years. 
About half of this, or $521 million, is either on hand or anticipated 
from local sources and another $68 million is anticipated from State 
sources, but it leaves a deficit of $477,285,308. 

This $477 million deficit is spread fairly uniformly over the next 
4 years with requirements of $102 to $132 million per year. The 
amounts set forth in S. 3502 are based upon the assumption that the 
requirements in fiscal 1963 will continue to be as great as during each 
of the preceding 4 years. 

We have tabulated this information by States and, with your per- 
mission, we would like to insert it in the record. It is exhibit A of 
this report. 

Senator Monroney. It will be inserted. 

(The tabulation follows :) 





Exuisit A 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE AVIATION OFFICIALS, AIRPORT OPERATORS COUNCIL, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF AIRPORT EXECUTIVES 


JANUARY 20, 1958. 
NATIONAL AIRPORT SURVEY, 4-YEAR PERIOD, 1958-62 


In order to obtain a current appraisal of the funds required to develop public 
airport facilities during the next 4 fiscal years (July 1, 1958 to June 30, 1962), 
three organizations—the National Association of State Aviation Officials, the 
Airport Operators Council, and the American Association of Airport Executives— 
jointly conducted a national survey during November and December, 1957. A 
State supervisor designated for each State and Territory sent a questionnaire 
to all known airport authorities and/or communities in his State that now own 
a public airport, or who contemplate development of a new public airport during 
the next 4 years. The State supervisor tabulated the replies for his State and 
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compiled a State (or Territorial) summary. These summaries were sent to 
the national survey headquarters in Washington where they were tabulated 
and compiled on a national basis. 

Of the 2,874 public airports in the continental United States and Territories 
to which questionnaires were sent, 1,255 responded and reported 1,138 projects 
planned during the next 4 years. 

Total reported cost for land acquisition, and for landing area and terminal 
area development planned during this 4-year period, is $1,066,945,661. $521,146,- 
951 of this cost is estimated to become available from local sources, and $68,513,402 
from State sources, for a total of $589,660,353, leaving a deficit of $477,285,308. 

Additional funds to meet this deficit of over $477 million will be needed as 
follows: 


Fiscal year ending— 


eee cee PLL ee i se a eo a $128, 657, 730 
id tects innate items do label 131, 792, 064 
NO ig isedaeer bh ev ectanepinnerannenenmaiten 114, 915, 094 
eee eat a es i i i eek 101, 920, 420 


On the next page will be found a tabulation of the 4-year national airport 
survey with totals by States and Territories. 

Attached also is a tabulation of the publicly and privately owned airports in 
each State, together with the number of based aircraft at these airports. 








AoE: 


— 


eae 
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National airport survey, 4-year period (July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1962) 















































Funds avail- 
| Publicly | Airports Cost of able and Additional 
| owned jreporting projects anticipated funds 
| airports | projects planned from local needed 
| planned and State 
sources 
States: | 
Nr en ie cece Be | 45 16 | $16, 260, 000 $8, 130, 000 $8, 130, 000 
BE... cis se x- oe cipwadntndacate tecke 34 ll 11, 087, 825 6, 469, 705 4, 618, 120 
aT edn alc Aid apt he 36 10 1, 688, 016 1, 055, 000 633, 016 
ee Spee | 234 43 128, 596, 386 101, 903, 433 26, 692, 953 
eS ee 56 18 24, 175, 010 11, 525, 522 12, 649, 488 
Connecticut & 9 11, 861, 000 6, 658, 760 5, 202, 240 
RIND 25 6nc cnctabsiandnantnencatbbsse 3 OG hc deaccabed ER 2) i 
sn annul eaemalnutenameasact 100 12 11, 800, 000 | 9, 386, 500 2, 413, 500 
a 63 13 21, 576, 814 11, 291, 754 10, 285, 060 
io pact atsectiiadie ns Metietinaets j 98 19 3, 133, 260 516, 540 2, 616, 720 
| RR SSR ee ok NE LR Ee bids | 5 87 82, 225, 000 61, 229, 500 | 20, 995, 500 
SS Gan Nasintlincotah aie on nedpney 37 39 14, 367, 050 7, 765, 450 6, 601, 600 
nas ial awcenciauiewaaideeee aetna 61 49 8, 254, 072 4, 594, 151 3, 659, 921 
Kansas_.....-.- sie hatehamenehabrepmameimadgtinetaaenae 110 8 326, 290 148, 815 177, 475 
En 2 oo i. nds anemanccchucats 23 37 19, 882, 500 9, 982, 250 9, 900, 250 
ICES Eretidettnah tresses taste ainpmetom'alp 42 ll 16, 442, 413 | 12, 171, 040 4, 271, 373 
Nn 2d ing oe ee Spaea am iia maele 23 14 3, 585, 500 1, 764, 128 1, 821, 372 
PINs cc vccinsccsccctvenscstuenese 12 5 13, 598, 500 1, 674, 250 11, 924, 250 
NNN 5s od. cone aebnddanaedee 23 38 26, 804, 500 5, 691,000 | 21, 113, 500 
PRS. ntti tnitnuh Goesactuenshsnuae 128 125 64, 182, 735 34, 721, 385 29, 461, 350 
dca sitie mactiowiaddunedatm tite 97 19 29, 502, 600 16, 937, 950 12, 564, 650 
ek ee 35 19| 4,575, 500 3, 894, 500 681, 000 
ET ie mint e nt tehiet in eedentoel 49 19 13, 334, 925 5, 562, 850 7, 772, 075 
EES ois din nie panniopabeed deans 103 24 5, 022, 008 2, O11, 429 3, 010, 579 
Rn a a aed 7 13 6, 082, 875 2, 656, 243 3, 426, 632 
I oc o1- atialelt Giastenepnsiallipeapaniedl ica | 51 » 5, 767, 000 | 3, 160, 066 2, 606, 934 
New Hampshire......._-.............- 13 9 1, 890, 670 | 945, 335 945, 335 
IE acaidceiidoostens eh Si cosas bai 13 4 28, 725, 000 13, 697, 500 15, 027, 500 
akin nna cechinetl calh cichtn cae aim wees 7 17 16, 506, 160 7, 830, 230 8, 675, 930 
tsa nies onieddeesemajsaninteeetle 49 26 | 135,378,888 | 67, 267,800 | 68, 111, 088 
Peete GOPOOR. .. sssccececs sce ctuce | 36 8 12, 033, 000 4, 825, 000 7, 208, 000 
DE ENR. 2) bo cok vasebeteiees 68 12 1, 722, 000 885, 400 836, 600 
ESET Pe a | 47 20 40, 769, 710 13, 550, 240 27, 219, 470 
DN 5cebtenedanwdcakecuden Senet 75 17 25, 183, 805 14, 561, 517 10, 622, 288 
CR a aieataailis ap ticccebestsibies gipianinaaa 54 15 7, 552, 604 4, 844, 180 2, 708, 514 
Pennsylvania_...........-.--- eatin 49 29 91, 284, 399 45, 632,826 | 45, 651, 573 
el ll a ia el Seip tdi PE : 4 | + 3, 028, 250 | 1, 514, 125 1, 514, 125 
Ak See eae | 34 20 5, 166, 000 | 2, 770, 000 2, 396, 000 
IIIT SAE EN Ei | 55 28 1, 649, 400 | 775, 218 874, 182 
Tennessee... .._- BS eee 43 41 | 28,102,400 | 19,035,550} 9,066, 850 
abit doknddbanpdrudidastetecesons’ | 181 35 | 28,342, 474 15, 496, 329 12, 846, 145 
Di ccitpandainntn cba wa tee cadences 47 17 8, 750, 657 | 4, 540, 135 4, 210, 522 
TIS nick pani unentadtnneshdpaaainineet 11 il 2, 274, 750 1, 137, 375 1, 137, 375 
a sere ee nee ae 31 22 8, 753, 592 | 3, 719, 450 5, 034, 142 
Ee Oe oe oe eS oe 89 17 8, 101, 965 | 4, 604, 880 3, 497, 085 
a EEC i.e. ah die daghkweceaeeee 27 9 8, 928, 000 4, 064, 300 4, 863, 700 
I a cE dive ctes ene hp niclio wubidianes eiete oo | 63 29; 165,214, 500 7, 744, 950 7, 469, 550 
cece itiecinincitnccineraattinind edna 37 23 | 2, 236, 568 1, 207, 942 1, 028, 626 
SE WE etvain ccentithicnts sb ondeuen | 2, 678 1,079 |1, 025, 726, 661 571, 552, 503 | 454, 174, 158 
Territories: 
in in anche 178 51 15, 903, 500 1, 838, 850 14, 064, 650 
Hawaii___... ethGh nea bbbngh be ieeh osmh 14 5 21, 231, 500 14, 000,000 | 7, 231, 500 
PE PON sc bcab taccccabidenlanganed 4 3 4, 084, 000 2, 269, 000 1, 815, 000 
eee Tatars ss aa so cdsscesecc "1 196 59 41, 219, 000 18, 107, 850 23, 111, 150 
United States total..............-... 2, 874 1, 138 |1, 066, 945, 661 589, 660, 353 | 477, 285, 308 








1 Jointly conducted by National Association of State Aviation Officials, Airport Operators Council, and 
American Association of Airport Executives. 
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Mr. Jones. For contrast, we would like to insert in the record also 
the distribution by States of $63 million authorized for fiscal year 
1958 (as reported in the 12th annual report of operations under the 
Federal Airport Act, 1957, recently presented to Congress). 

Senator Monroney. That will be included. 

(The document follows :) 


Department of Commerce 12th annual report of operations under the Federal 
Airport Act, 1957—Distribution of $63,000,000 authorization for fiscal year 
1958 


State: Apportionment? | State—Continued Apportionment * 
a pel ae ee a $836, 180 RON T ONE so ee $759, 013 
has dik sie beccte cg aes 939, 544 am 827, 050 
NG nn 670, 938 New Hampshire_-_.-___ 147, 216 
et 2, 734, 099 ew Jersey xis... 781, 667 
I ites cdicie easiness 955, 269 InOe GIOZICOW. 6....+-— 985, 691 
J | Pee 340, 256 I __ 2,606, 233 
Nk te. Ce 64, 980 North Carolina______-_ 989, 458 
District of Columbia___ 120, 271 North Dakota___-_____ 605, 945 
SN. Sis snavidaattectnatessicn 851, 856 eee se er 1, 511, 101 
| RE Se ot 942, 419 TN oe corsetreen ners 841, 462 
I inlet keine cls: 694, 985 CGNON,. oe a 982, 127 
oa leew 1, 721, 651 Pennsylvania__.___-_- _. 1,902; 130 
ee 852, 738 Rhode Island__...__-__- 127, 157 
hess i otal 800, 327 South Carolina_.____-- 542, 723 
eee 882, 263 South Dakota_____--~- 657, 256 
ES aoe ee 733, 174 Tennessee_____._____- 5 798, 404 
SS 760, 599 TENOR Sines Be etl wee 3, 0938, 777 
fia fi circa eats tcc 385, 768 ERE ee ee 719, 824 
Bere ne 439, 214 ae 126, 216 
Massachusetts_.__._---~ 767, 282 Wy SN ee ot 8038, 025 
PeOOTE we 1, 654, 594 Washington___.______- 868, 070 
nesta... kn 1, 072, 185 c.f 8. 475, 132 
Mississippi____._._._.__- 676, 053 , 2. es 993, 906 
Tina ca ecto 1, 096, 682 Fe i iesiecnslntennin 754, 789 
See nt 1, 157, 301 

ee eee rE 5S hk cid enn kawne 45, 000, 000 
aOR TUNING re eee es 15, 000, 000 
Total funds for continental United States__.._.____.__._.------ 60, 000, 000 
Territory : 
I ha ln Meh achbis lcdiecin cn Sa lio lt pase eae a ra ae 1, 350, 000 
a ha A IR llth esses diepthnintigisiandes Aaa angen ea eid tone Love erent Shoe 750, 000 
a ak cae i lianas Nilaalnaaanindees 600, 000 
Tar PII iii tines tapes cla lip RAIA te gle apiece lpia ieee 300, 000 
A I a anil semen neigh 3, 000, 000 
nN no ecieaetctncmenllh oopaeensieabiesall gala glee Se ei 9 Se 63, 000, 000 


175 percent of authorization is apportioned for projects in each State on an area/popula- 
os — 25 percent is discretionary, and may be allocated without regard to State 
oundaries. 


Mr. Jones. A few of the 4-year deficits reported and the apportion- 
ment for 1958 shown in these tables which will be of particular interest 
to members of this committee are these : 
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4-year deficit | 1958 appor- 








tionment 
cores ths-s'gss in cain 0 om ie tobias io ellie hin meinen me ae einen tani nceeiaial $10, 622, 288 $841, 462 
Eh. a t6 eos <A wate eub ann guia hl iparenne—e 4 s= beanie aaee nat deamnmana bad 27, 219, 470 1, 511, 101 
0 RS Se ey Se Oe Ee 29, 461, 350 1, 654, 594 
inn ik win utn et <i oe 11, 924, 250 385, 768 
| 


We know that the billion dollar estimate for airport development 
is conservative not only because it represents numerically fewer than 
half of the Nation’s public airports, but also because many of the 
requirements for operation of jet aircraft are still unknown and were 
therefore not fully taken into account in these plans. 

Depending upon the number of runways that will have to be built, 
extended, or strengthened for the jets, together with cost of acquir- 
ing and cleari ing approaches, as well as the construction of associated 
taxiways, runup pads, and ramp and terminal building facilities, we 
believe that as a conservative estimate several hundred additional 
millions will be needed in the next few years. 

The heavy demands of population” growth has taxed to the limit 
in many communities the ability to raise large amounts for the schools, 
streets, hospitals, utilities, and other 1 requirements of our modern 
civilization, which from the standpoint of the local taxpayer must 
take precedence over airports. We airport operators do our utmost 
to put our facilities on a self-supporting basis and seek to assure that 
the direct users and those benefiting most from the airport pay their 
reasonable and proportionate share, but it is only by continued, and 
more substantial contribution from the Federal Government that the 
necessary capital improvements to airports can be achieved. The 
unavoidable and sobering fact is that the huge capital outlays required 
for airport improvements quickly outstrip the revenues they produce 
and the rapid growth and obsolescence factor in aviation has made 
impossible the building of reserves for such continued explosive 
growth. 

Thus, it has been and will continue to be a real struggle and sacri- 
fice by local communities to raise the matching funds | necessary to 
obtain the Federal funds which have been available to date. How- 
ever, the need for additional Federal funds, to provide a national 
system of airports is clearly evident in the historically substantial 
excess of requests by communities for Federal aid over the available 
funds. 

For example, the Commerce Department recently announced the 
allocation of $63 million Federal airport program funds for the fiscal 
year 1959—which is the last year of the present 4-year program. 
But there are $200 million of sponsors’ requests which the CAA has 
on file for the Federal share of necessary airport improvements in 
fiseal 1959. And for our own AOC members who submitted requests 
for $129 million of urgently needed improvements, only $29 million 
was allocated. We have a detailed tabulate of this information 
which we would like to insert in the record, as exhibit C. 

Senator Monroney. It will be inserted in the record. 

(The document follows :) 
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Mr. Jones. We believe it is perfectly clear, therefore, that the $175 
million which would be made available under S. 3502 for fiscal year 
1959 is not only justified and sorely needed, but we believe that the 
CAA could make almost immediate allocation of these funds. 

In this we concur with you, Senator Monroney, when you stated on 
the floor of the Senate when introduci ing this measure, » that er adding 
the additional $75 million of discretionary 
this would mean that the work could start immediately upon the passage of the 
bill, and in that way literally put thousands of unemployed people to work. 

Our members give us further assurances of their ability to accelerate 
this program if adequate Federal funds are made available. Typical 
of these letters are the following: 

From New Orleans, La. : 





Senate 3502, which would provide additional funds for fiscal 1959 and ex- 
tend the Federal Aid Airport Act to 1963, is also of prime importance to us. 
Much of the development which has taken place here to date, while potentially 
eligible for matching funds, is being accomplished on a ratio of approximately 
70-30 because the Federal Government has not had sufficient matching funds 
to make it an equal ratio. Here again, if additional funds for 1959 are avail- 
able we are able and ready at this moment to match dollar for dollar some one- 
half million dollars and thus expedite our capital improvement program. Con- 
tinuing the act itself will, of course, relieve the community of providing 100 
percent of funds and, as you know, in New Orleans many requests we make 
for capital improvement funds decreases the total available for other services 
such as streets, etc. 


From Oakland, Calif. : 


If Senate bill 3502 was passed on its present form, we assume that the port of 
Oakland would be granted its fair share of this appropriation, which would 
mean that the port would proceed in the 1959 fiscal year with a greatly expanded 
program. 

The port of Oakland requested $3,098,817 for fiscal 1959 for a number of 
projects for our new airport, but was allocated only $1 million in the program. 
If we were granted additional funds during the 1959 fiscal year we, of course, 
could get all of this work underway and in addition move up additional 
projects which were not planned to be constructed until fiscal 1960 or later. 
Additional funds, if granted, would certainly assist us in developing and speed 
up our projects, which in turn would provide many new jobs during the next 
year. 

Federal aid in the sums proposed in Senate bill 3502 would, in California, 
allow for more construction at a great many airports of all sizes and types 
of operation and would increase activity, and in addition would free funds 
which may be allocated to airports by airport-owning agencies to other types 
of activity, such as the building of schools, because of the greater participa- 
tion of the Government in the airport program. 

California airports were allocated $6,178,388 in the 1959 program for 26 
projects, but over 4 times this amount was requested by airport-owning agen- 
cies. If the additional $175 million were allocated to the airports of the Nation, 
California would receive their fair share, which would add at least 10 airports 
to the list for aid which were not included in the 1959 program and would assist 
in starting at least 5 new airports in the State. Allocations of this magnitude 
would be used in California to good advantage and would add untold impetus 
to the local and State economy and would have a far-reaching impact on the 
number of people who could be employed because of this program. 


From Seattle, Wash. : 


If Congress will make available additional funds for fiscal 1959, which, as I un- 
derstand it, is a part of the proposed Senate bill No. 3502, the port then would 
be in a position to make application for the next proposed extension to the admin- 
istration building. It would be physically possible to make this extension dur- 
ing the calendar year of 1959. The estimate cost of the additional extension 
is approximately $2 million. 
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This accelerated program would provide additional work in this area and to 
the extent of the amount expended would, of course, improve the local economy. 

Seattle-Tacoma International Airport today ranks third in the number of 
overseas passengers enplaned and inasmuch as at this airport 70 to 80 percent 
of the landings and takeoffs are made on the north-south runway, it will become 
necessary at some future date to construct a parallel runway. This cost at this 
airport will be in the neighborhood of $10 million, together with land acquisition, 
taxiways, et cetera. 

Based on the projected rate of growth of Seattle-Tacoma International Air- 
port within the next few years, it will be necessary to add additional gate posi- 
tions by use of finger-type construction. This construction would be in addition 
to the two extensions to the administration building discussed above and of itself 
would cost in the neighborhood of $3 million. 


From Tulsa, Okla. : 


The city of Tulsa is slated for a bond issue in the amount of $4 million on or 
about April 28, 1958, for the purpose of inaugurating an airport improvement 
program which includes, among other things, a new terminal building. 

I have been assured by the architects and engineers concerned with this 
project that if the pending bond issue carries and if the Federal Airports Act 
is extended and enlarged, they can accelerate their plans to a point where we 
can start actual construction of increments of the project within the next 3 
to 6 months in order to alleviate the local unemployment situation. 


From Birmingham, Ala.: 


An accelerated Federal airport program can step up our work and do work this 
year that is scheduled for 1 to 3 years from now. 


From Baltimore, Md. : 


At Friendship International Airport, in addition to construction planned 
through Civil Aeronautics Administration grants-in-aid, including the alloca- 
tion for fiscal year 1959, the following construction is needed at present and 
could be placed under contract as listed provided Federal matching funds were 
made available: 














Item | Estimated | Year to be 

| cost built 

1. Departure assembly areas, international section...............--.---.-.-. $10, 000 1958 
a ly ene GE IIIS TRUE oe oc setae as ncbakdesancesessaconenseneneen | 25, 000 1958 
S. Jet Ppemitios at TAMND. .. <6 65 incu cn cecccceun dine obi aicduianst: enadet iadicaaabea edema eit 150, 000 1959 
4 ‘Taxiway ramp to runway 10-28.......-..-.....-.-------- initia sitpakadieaicidaied | 500, 000 1958 
ee I I On or ea roesmeme mide bern ucsaammeeeedoeiab ait 25, 000 1958 
6. Bridge and covered walk to A2-5__....-.....-.---- be cicada Lennkies 100, 000 1958 
7. Additional covered vehicle unloading area, lower lobby.-.--...----.---.-- 300, 000 1959 
8. Additional covered vehicle unloading area, upper lobby_-..---...-....---- | 200, 000 1959 
9. Direct access, public parking area to upper lobby and 2d floor. -_-_.....-- 100, 000 1959 
ee. Oe CRE SIU G Or CRNOr WIS I oon noo ede cnceneenconelancsanen 20, 000 1958 
Br CR SURGES 2 SL. Jas oiicetnanedenedsidatasdinsddadnacdatmnaaebads 80, 000 1959 
ON CRO I ns ivaccn a cidaceivhakieneddbeteieianataeradstane 10, 000 1959 
Say. FF RENEE COTIORUNS GEO ODI oo edn eect ocncucbnateeaesdtiuehiabacdages 24, 000 1958 
ee ONT SR a, ailing tOba dem epandtiedenkecausenmead acmidth 50, 000 1960 
ee ree Ce, EE OR TE SO on ng nr pccdnctancescenneees | 35, 000 1958 
ih, en OP SRO. cccucndsbotsdounsinttbocdinibsianmmbbeskdeedaea 1, 000, 000 1960 
E7; eS Pare Gor TON VETO, «3 onc ctinincinc cnkbbésncakawtinkccesecne 50, 000 1959 


Additionally $4 million could be used to provide an airport in the Baltimore area 
for general aviation use. As you may note, we could put about $740,000 of works 
underway in 1958. The city has its share of this money in hand. We also 
expect to have our $2 million share of the $4 million cost of a new general 
aviation airport, about as fast as it could be economically expended. 


From Los Angeles, Calif. : 


An accelerated construction program at Los Angeles International Airport 
would be of tremendous value to the city of Los Angeles. It would also be most 
desirable insofar as the air carriers are concerned who are presently serving or 
contemplate rendering service to this air terminal for metropolitan Los Angeles. 

Additional funds from the Federal Government in the next 2 fiscal years would 
greatly expedite urgent projects which are not covered by our present com- 
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mitments. By accelerating our program through the inclusion of these addi- 
tional projects, it would help the economy of this area. For example, our 2-year 
construction program, as outlined now, will employ some 3,000 during the life- 
time of the program. By being able to add to this program through availability 
of additional Federal matching funds, we could immediately program the fol- 
lowing projects and add a minimum of 1,000 jobs in the 2-year period. These 
projects are: 

(1) Immediate reconstruction of runway 25-R at an estimated cost of $1 
million. This project should be completed by the fall of 1958, otherwise air- 
carrier service in and out of the airport will be materially hampered. 

(2) Relocate an existing highway which bisects airport property. This would 
expedite access to the new airline maintenance area for thousands of airport 
workers, as well as provide the general public with an adequate highway system. 

(3) Construct and install a permanent drainage system now to the ocean. 
This is a major project which must be done and has been put in abeyance because 
funds have been lacking. 

(4) Additional moneys for the loading aprons and associated construction 
in the new terminal area. 


CONCLUSION 


The time for action is now. 

The urgency of this matter has been publicly recognized by many 
of the Senators on this committee, and by some of your colleagues. 

Senator Payne, for instance, has recently said that: 


The mushroom growth of flying including civil, military, and private aviation 
has produced a great change in our way of life * * *. 


To meet the demands of aviation— 


There is a tremendous amount to be accomplished and action must be taken now, 
= 4 we fall behind, sound future aviation development will suffer at the civilian 
evel. 

And Senator Lyndon Johnson, who spoke in support of S. 3502 
when it was introduced, said that: 

The legislation proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma is of far-reaching 
importance. It is a challenge to act with speed worthy of the jet age * * * I 
believe in building airports and in improving airports. And I consider there is 
economic wisdom in planning to accelerate the work at this time. 

We therefore urge that this committee recommend the adoption 
of sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 of S. 3502 which would provide— 

(1) $95 million per year for each of the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1959, through June 30, 1963, for projects in the several 
States; 

(2) $5 million per year for each of the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1959, through June 30, 1963, for projects in Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands; and 

(3) An additional $75 million of discretionary funds for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959. 

You asked Colonel McMullen for some of the information regarding 
the administration of the act. In April we had our council prepare 
recommended administrative changes in the Federal Airport Act. 
I have copies for your consideration. That has been our problem. 

Senator Monroney. We would like to have it as part of the record. 

Mr. Jonzs. I will submit it as a part of the record. 

(The above-mentioned document is as follows :) 
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AIRPORT OPERATORS COUNCIL PROPOSAL FOR CERTAIN ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES IN 
THE FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT 
Apri 15, 1958. 


One of the intended, but partially unfulfilled objects of the 4-year program 
made possible by the 84th Congress, was long-range construction and financial 
planning by airport sponsors. Both the Senate and House Committees dealing 
with this matter stated that as a primary purpose of that legislation “the Con- 
gress would be authorizing the Department of Commerce to program airport 
projects over a period of years and thereby furnish their sponsors definite 
assurance that the Federal funds required for such projects will be available 
at the time the projects are to be undertaken and will then be contractually 
obligated by the execution of grant agreements as provided in the Federal Air- 
port Act.” (H. Rept. 1190, 84th Cong. 1st sess., p. 2; S. Rept. No. 636, 84th 
Cong. 1st sess., p. 4). 

Administratively, the Department of Commerce (through the Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics) has determined that (1) the CAA may not enter into a 
grant agreement during one fiscal year obligating under that agreement funds 
authorized by the act for succeeding fiscal years; and that (2) the CAA may not 
enter into several grant agreements over a period of several fiscal years all re- 
lating to one project for the construction of a facility such as a runway or 
terminal building, the construction of which, although commenced after the execu- 
tion of the first grant agreement, would be commenced and possibly completed 
before the execution of the second and succeeding grant agreement. (See ap- 
pendix II hereto, letter dated April 24, 1956, from C. J. Lowen, Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics to BD. T. Burnard, executive director of Airport Operators 
Council). 

The difficulties airport sponsors are encountering may be described as follows ? 


(1) Financing projects which require more than 1 year for construction 


Because of their very magnitude there are many civil airport projects which 
cannot be completed within 1 year and for which sufficient Federal funds are 
not available in any one fiscal year to permit the Government to assume the 
theoretical 50 percent financial participation in the overall cost of the project. 
When the latest amendments to the Federal Airport Act were passed the civil 
airport industry believed that the CAA had the power to currently obligate funds 
for succeeding fiscal years to projects which by their nature could not be com- 
pleted in any one fiscal year. However, the Legal Depertment of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has ruled otherwise. As a result, the local airport 
sponsor may well hesitate to embark on two or more year major construction 
program for which the CAA is unable to obligate funds beyond the current fiscal 
year. Let us assume a theoretical $7,500,000 airport improvement project for 
which the local agency has the maximum financial ability of providing $4 million 
over a 3-year period. In the current fiscal year (1956-7) the CAA has limited 
the maximum grant to any one project to $1,250,000. Thus if the CAA grants 
the maximum $1,250,000 the first year, there would still be a deficiency of 
$2,250,000 needed to complete the project. If this is not available the project 
would not be completed. If the CAA could currently authorize grants of $1,125,- 
000 in each of the two succeeding years, the sponsor could proceed with assur- 
ance in undertaking a necessary airport development. The difficulty arises in 
that the CCA is unable to guarantee that the Federal funds for future years 
will be available for that project when those fiscal years arrive. True, CAA 
officials advise that they make tentative future-year allocations to individual 
long-term projects but these allocations are not binding on the Federal Govern- 
ment. Thus an airport operator can never be quite sure that the project in 
which he plans to immediately invest millions of dollars in reliance upon Federal 
aid will not some day have to be abandoned because of the lack of necessary 
Federal funds to complete it. 

We, therefore, suggest that the Federal Airport Act be amended to permit 
the Commerce Department to enter into agreements with airport sponsors, as- 
suring them that Federal funds will be available for their projects for two or 
more of the years under the Federal aid program. 


(2) Payment for work in place 
On occasions there is an interval of as long as 6 months between the approval 


by CAA of the plans for a civil airport project and the actual execution of the 
Federal aid grant agreement. Because of CAA’s present inability to make pay- 
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ments for work started or completed prior to the actual execution of the formal 
grant agreement, the airport sponsor is often faced with the choice of delaying 
a much needed project or surrendering his claim to Federal aid for the portion 
completed prior to the execution of the grant agreement. To cure this administra- 
tive difficulty, we suggest that the Federal Airport Act be amended to permit 
the Federal Government to make payments for work started or completed 
prior to the execution of a grant agreement provided that the plans for the work 
had been approved by the Federal Government prior to the commencement of 
construction. 


(3) Future payments when current Federal funds are inadequate 


Another problem arises in the case of civil airport projects which can and 
ought to be physically completed in 1 year but for which sufficient Federal funds 
are not available in any one fiscal year to allow the Federal Government to as- 
sume a reasonable financial participation. Let us assume that a $7,500,000 fa- 
cility were completed in a single year with the Federal Government contribut- 
ing $1,250,000 under a grant agreement for that year. Because CAA may not 
make payments for work completed prior to the execution of a Federal aid grant 
agreement, this project would be completely ineligible for any additional Federal 
aid grant agreements. Thus, in order to obtain more than $1,250,000 Federal 
participation in projects of this type, the airport sponsor must stretch out the 
actual construction over a number of years. On certain types of projects it is 
possible to stretch the construction over a period of years without increasing 
construction costs materially. An example of this would be runway construc- 
tion where the land acquisition could be accomplished in the first year, ground 
fill in the second year, grading and drainage in the third and paving in the 
final year. But on other projects, such as new terminal buildings, the economics 
of construction make it an abominable waste of money to deliberately try to 
stretch out a construction program over a number of years. Of much more 
importance, regardless of whether or not the stretching out entails a construc- 
tion penalty, it obviously results in a serious penalty to the public for it will be 
unnecessarily deprived of the use of the needed improvement for a considerable 
time if the legal intricacies of the Federal Airport Act dictate the construction 
schedules. 

We, therefore, suggest that the Federal Airport Act be amended to provide 
that the Federal Government be empowered to make payments on projects in 
future years even though the work had been completed prior to the execution 
of the grant agreements for those years. In order to safeguard the Government, 
obviously no such payments should be made unless prior to beginning construc- 
tion in the first year, plans for the complete project had been approved by the 
Federal Government. 

APPENDIX I 


(Notre.—This draft shows proposed changes in existing law as follows: New 
matter is printed in italics. Deleted matter is enclosed in black brackets.) 


A BILL To amend the Federal Airport Act, as amended, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Federal Airport Act (49 U. S. C. 
1101) as amended, is further amended as follows: 


* * * * * * cd 
OBLIGATION AND APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec. 5. (a) For the purpose of carrying out this Act with respect to projects 
in the several States, there are hereby authorized to be obligated by the execu- 
tion of grant agreements pursuant to section 12 of the sum of ete. * * * Each 
such authorized amount shall become available for obligation immediately [be- 
ginning July 1 of the fiscal year for which it is authorized,] and shall continue 
to be [so] available until [so] obligated. 

(b) For the purpose of carrying out this Act with respect to projects in the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii and in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
there are hereby authorized to be obligated etc. * * * each such authorized 
amount shall become available for obligation immediately [beginning July 1 
of the fiscal year for which it is authorized,] and shall continue to be [so] 
available until [so] obligated. * * * 
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(c) The amounts authorized by subsections (a) and (b) of this section shall be 
available for obligation prior to, during and subsequent to the fiscal year for 
which they are authorized, provided that payments on account of such obligations 
shall be made only in the fiscal year, or fiscal years subsequent thereto, for which 
authorization is made. If at the close of any fiscal year any portion of the 
amounts authorized for such fiscal year by subsections (2) and (b) of this section 
shall not have been obligated, such unobligated portion shall be available for 
obligation for any fiscal year thereafter. 

[(c)] (d) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such amounts as 
may be necessary to liquidate obligations incurred as authorized by subsections 
(a) and (b). 

[(d)] (e) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such amounts of 
money as may be necessary for planning and research and for administrative 
expenses incident to the administration of this Act. As used in this section, the 
term “administrative expenses” includes expenses under this Act of the character 
specified in section 204 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1988 (49 U. S. C. 424). 


GRANT AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 12. Upon approving a project, the Secretary, on behalf of the United 
States, shall transmit to the sponsor or sponsors of the project an offer to pay 
the United States share of the allowable project costs of such project for one 
or more fiscal years. Any such offer shall be made upon such terms, and subject 
to such conditions, as the Secretary may deem necessary to meet the requirements 
of this Act and the regulations prescribed thereunder. Each such offer shall 
state a definite amount as the maximum obligation of the United States payable 
from funds authorized by this Act, and shall stipulate the obligations to be 
assumed by the sponsor or sponsors of the project. If and when any such offer 
is accepted in writing by the sponsor or sponsors to which it is made, such offer 
and acceptance shall comprise a grant agreement constituting an obligation of 
the United States and of the sponsor or sponsors so accepting, and thereafter 
the amount stated in the accepted offer as the maximum obligation of the United 
States under such grant agreement shall not be increased by more than 10 per 
centum. Unless and until such a grant agreement has been executed with re- 
spect to a project, the United States shall not pay[, nor be obligated to pay,] 
any portion of the project costs which have been or may be incurred in carrying 
out that project. If such grant agreement obligates the United States to pay 
a share of the allowable project costs for two or more fiscal years, it shall 
specify the maximum amount obligated for each such fiscal year. If the sponsor 
incurs allowable project costs during any particular fiscal year in excess of the 
maximum amount obligated for such particular year, such excess shall be 
payable from the amount or amounts obligated for any subsequent fiscal year 
or years even though such project is completed prior to such subsequent fiscal 
year or years. 

ALLOWABLE PROJECT COSTS 


Sec. 13. Except as provided in section 14, the United States shall not pay, or 
be obligated to pay, from amounts appropriated to carry out the provisions of 
this Act, any portion of a project cost incurred in carrying out a project unless 
the Administrator has first determined that such cost is allowable. <A project 
cost shall be allowable if— 


* * * * * * * 


(3) it is reasonable in amount, in the opinion of the Secretary: Provided, 
That if the Secretary determines that a project cost is unreasonable in 
amount, he shall allow, as an allowable project cost under this section, only 
such amount of such project cost as he determines to be reasonable and no 
project costs in excess of the definite amount stated in the grant agreement 
shall be allowable. In addition to the costs mentioned in subparagraph (2) 
above, a project cost incurred prior to the execution of the grant agreement 
shall be allowable tf— 

(a) it would have been allowable if incurred after the execution of 
the grant agreement, and if 

(b) it was incurred for or in connection with or as a condition pre- 
cedent to the airport improvement pursuant to plans theretofore approved 
in writing with an express provision that costs so incurred would be 
allowed when and if the grant agreement was executed but no such 
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approval shali obligate the United States to pay any portion of the 
project costs unless and until the grant agreement is thereafter 
ewecuted. 
The Secretary is authorized to prescribe such regulations, including regulations 
with respect to the auditing of project costs, as he may deem necessary to effec- 
tuate the purposes of this section. 


APPENDIX II 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Civi~ AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, April 24, 1956. 
Mr. E. T. BuRNARD, 
Executive Director, Airport Operators’ Council, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deark Mr. BuRNARD: This letter has reference to the following two questions 
submitted some time ago by the Airport Operators’ Council with regard to the 
authority of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, under the Federal Airport Act, 
as amended by Public Law 211, 84th Congress, to obligate authorized funds: 

(1) May the CAA enter into a grant agreement during one fiscal year, 
obligating under the grant agreement funds authorized by the Act for suc- 
ceeding fiscal years? 

(2) May the CAA enter into several grant agreements over a period of 
several fiscal years, all relating to one project for the construction of a 
facility such as a runway or terminal building, the construction of which, 
although commenced after the execution of the first grant agreement, would 
be commenced and possibly completed before the execution of the second and 
succeeding grant agreements? 

Section 5 of the act, as amended, provides that there are “authorized to be 
obligated by the execution of grant agreements pursuant to section 12,” $40 
million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and $60 million for each of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1957, June 30, 1958, and June 30, 1959. That section 
further provides that each such authorized amount shall “become available for 
obligation beginning July 1 of the fiscal year for which it is authorized and 
shall continue to be so available until so obligated.” 

I am advised by my General Counsel that these provisions of the act clearly 
prohibit the obligation, by execution of a grant agreement, of any part of the 
funds authorized for a particular fiscal year until July 1 of such fiscal year. 
He further advises that the provisions of the law are so clear and unambiguous 
in this regard that, in his opinion, resort to legislative history to determine the 
intent of Congress is unnecessary. However, the legislative history was, never- 
theless, carefully reviewed for the purpose of ascertaining whether there was 
anything therein that would reflect an intent that the provisions be given any dif- 
ferent meaning. Nothing was found that reflected any such intent. There are 
statements contained in the committee reports indicating that one of the principal 
purposes of the amendment was to make it possible to program projects for the 
fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959 in advance of those fiscal years, thus earmarking 
for such projects funds that are authorized to be obligated during thoses years. 
However, nowhere in the legislative history was there found any statement or 
indication of a congressional intent that any funds be available for obligation by 
the execution of a grant agreement prior to July 1 of the fiscal year for which 
such funds are authorized. 

Accordingly, question No. (1) above must be answered in the negative. 

With respect to question No. (2) above, your attention is invited to the fact 
that section 13 provides that, with the exception of the cost of acquisition of 
land and the cost of formulation of a project, the cost of carrying out the proj- 
ect shall be allowable only if ““* * * it was incurred subsequent to the execution 
of the grant agreement with respect to the project and in connection with airport 
development accomplished under such project after the execution of the grant 
agreement.” [Emphasis supplied.] 

In this connection, the Comptroller General of the United States, in an opinion 
issued January 10, 1950, held that the cost of certain work or airport develop- 
ment on an airport which had not been included in the project as described in the 
grant agreement could not be added to the project by amendment to the grant 
agreement after the accomplishment of such work or airport development. In 
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that opinion the Comptroller General stated that section 13 (1) of the act “clearly 
appeared to contemplate as a condition precedent to the sponsor’s right to re- 
ceive payment for a particular project cost * * * the preexistence of a contract 
[grant agreement] setting forth the terms and conditions of performance.” 

Accordingly, question No. (2), on the advice of my General Counsel, must also 
be answered in the negative. 

As noted above, one of the principal purposes of Public Law 211 was to make 
it possible to program projects for the fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1958 in advance 
of those fiscal years, thus earmarking for such projects funds that are author- 
ized to be obligated during those years. We have adopted policies and proce- 
dures to carry out this objective. We are prepared to make advance tentative 
allocations to complete useful units of work, the partial completion of which 
is provided for in an annual Federal-aid airport program. This can be done 
where the available Federal or local funds are not sufficient to complete a useful 
unit and where the unit of work is susceptible of accomplishment over 2 or 
more fiscal years and under 2 or more grant agreements. 

I believe that the policies referred to above will accomplish the purposes for 
which they were designed and will provide sponsors under the Federal-aid airport 
program with assurance of continued Federal aid for completion of those major 
airport developments that must, because of their size, be accomplished over a 
period of several years. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. J. LOWEN, 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 

Mr. Jones. That has been a difficult problem in interpreting the 
act with what we consider was not the intent of Congress. For that 
reason we feel that anything with regard to the Federal Airport Act 
should be spelled out in great detail in order to be sure that the act is 
administered in accordance with the intent of the Congress. 

Senator Monronry. Would you pardon me? 

I have a schedule to make at 1:30 downtown. At this time, before 
you get on the proposed amendment regarding concessionaires—and 
we would not like to have you rush—I would like to recess the com- 
mittee at this time until 2:30. We will meet in room 224. 

(Thereupon, at 12:12 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 2: 30 p. m., this same date. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Monroney. The Subcommittee on Aviation will resume its 
sitting. 

When we adjourned we were having the testimony of Mr. Foster 
Jones. 

You were just starting on the matter in the bill pertaining to con- 
cessionaires. We will be glad to hear your testimony on that phase 
at this time. 

Mr. Jones. Continuing along the line of our discussion this morn- 
ing as to the CAA’s interpretation of the wording of some of these 
acts, that is the very thing that we are most fearful of in the way this 
bill is written regarding concessionaires. While we are fully aware of 
what you are attempting to do in the bill, we feel somehow the way 
it is written it doesn’t accomplish that, and for very specific reasons 
that we have in our fears of it. 

First, this term “concessionaires” is a broad, all-inclusive, term. 
The amendment goes far beyond its surface intent and would even 
forbid Federal aid for runways, taxiways, and ramp and apron areas, 
where airport leases grant scheduled airlines the right to use them. 
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Second, the function of so-called concessionaires is to provide needed 
and desirable facilities and services to the public. Making provision 
for such facilities and services should not be penalized. 

Third, providing Federal aid to desirable revenue-producing proj- 
ects is in accordance with past precedents and is sound public policy. 
To discourage efforts to make airports self-supporting will only serve 
to increase the burdens on State and local taxpayers and to hinder 
airport development. 

Fourth, the amendment would not forbid Federal aid to parking 
lots, cafes, bars, etc., operated directly by the State or municipality, 
but only if they are operated through the medium of concessionaires. 

Fifth, the amendment would appear to regulate airport operation 
by indirection, and policy decisions with respect to the methods of 
operation of State and municipal airports should be made by the 
State and municipal officers responsible under State law. 

In considering these objections, it must be borne in mind that an 
airport is much more than an airstrip. It can best be defined as a 
development consisting not only of facilities for the landing and 
taking off of aircraft, but also of other facilities for the use and 
accommodation of aircraft, of aircraft operators and their employees, 
and of those traveling by air, and those shipping or receiving freight, 
express, mail, and other cargo by air. 

Vere this not true the millions of dollars which the States and 
municipalities have expended at airports for facilities (in addition to 
runways) for the accommodation and use of airlines, of private air- 
craft operators, of shippers and consignees of air cargo, and of the 
traveling public, would be a waste of public funds. Were this not true, 
the necessity for Federal airport aid would be decreased. 

(1) The meaning and effect of the word “concessionaire”: The word 
“concessionaire,” used in the proposed amendment, is not a word of art. 
If one attempts to determine its exact meaning, the most one can say 
is that it means someone who has a concession at an airport. In turn, 
a concession can only be defined as the grant of some right or privilege 
which may be exercised at the airport. 

Ramp service contractors are typical concessionaires, but scheduled 
airlines normally operate in and out of airports under airport leases 
which grant them the right (or concession) to perform on the ramp 
and apron area ramp services for other aircraft operators similar to 
those performed by ramp service contractors. In addition, they 
normally have the right (or concession) to sell tickets at ticket 
counters, the right (or concession) to land aircraft on runways at the 
airport, and generally the right (or concession) to carry on an air 
transportation business at the airport. These airport leases normally 
contain language appropriate to leases, and among other things 
typically provide that the State or municipal airport operator does 
hereby demise and let to the airline the use, in common with others, 
of various public areas and facilities at the airport, including— 
the landing field and any extensions thereof or additions thereto, roadways, 
runways, aprons, taxiways * * * and all other conveniences for flying, landings, 
and takeoffs * * * 


A literal interpretation of section 5 of S. 3502 that— 


those parts of projects intended for use as * * * space to be rented or leased 
by concessionaires, shall not be an allowable project cost under the act— 
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would mean that no Federal aid would be available for runways, taxi- 
ways, and ramp and apron areas at the many airports where rights 
to use them have been granted by lease to the scheduled airlines serv- 
ing it. 

(2) The nature and purpose of so-called concessions: Concessions 
at State and municipal airports are granted for the purpose of provid- 
ing needed and desirable services and accommodations to airlines and 
other aircraft operators and their employees, to the shippers and re- 
ceivers of air cargo; and to members of the traveling public. They 
are not granted for the purpose of raising revenues for general State 
and municipal purposes. 

Although the basic purpose of the Federal Airport Act is to provide 
an adequate system of civil airports, the proposed amendment appar- 
ently overlooks the essential fact that an airport is more than a landing 
strip. It is an aggregation of facilities provided by the State or 
municipality for public use as a necessary and appropriate adjunct to 
air transportation by airlines, airline employees, passengers and pros- 
pective passengers, et cetera. 

Perhaps the most typical of the so-called concessions is the res- 
taurant concession. ‘The United States itself operates restaurants 
and even hotels in national parks, although we do not know whether it 
does so directly or through concessionaires. It clearly recognizes that 
they serve the public convenience and necessity. Similarly it operates 
restaurants and cafeterias in many public buildings for the accom- 
modation of its employees and sometimes of the general public. 

The necessity of restaurants at airports is best illustrated by the 
fact that in many if not the majority of cases, scheduled airlines enter- 
ing into airport leases have insisted upon provisions that the airport 
operator will make provisions for restaurant facilities available to 
the general public and particularly to airline employees. 

The proposed amendment specifically mentions parking lots. In 
this day and age when parking has become a major public problem, 
and when many State and municipal public parking authorities have 
been established to create needed parking facilities with public funds, 
it is hard to see why parking lots should be singled out. Certainly 
it would be as impracticable to operate a modern airport without ade- 
quate parking lots as it would be to operate it without any roadways 
leading to the highway system outside the airport. 

All of the various so-called concessions at airports are provided be- 
cause they constitute needed facilities and accommodations. They in- 
clude among other things, pay telephones, newsstands, insurance 
booths, airline ticket counters, lunch counters, drugstores, and so forth, 
and so forth. They parallel the facilities provided by the Federal 
Government itself under comparable circumstances in various na- 
tional parks and other places under Federal control. 

We are not urging that Federal grants should be made for each and 
every type of concession under all circumstances. We are merely 
urging that no attempt be made to embody an impracticable and un- 
workable rule in the statute. We are urging that the matter be left 
to the sound discretion of the Civil Aeronautics Administrator in 
whom power is vested to determine whether any project is allowable 
and its extent. He can determine whether a parking lot is necessary 
and desirable at a particular airport just as he determines whether 
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a particular new runway or a particular lighting system is necessary 
and desirable. 

(3) Federal grants-in-aid of revenue-producing public projects 
are in accordance with public policy : 

It is somewhat difficult to codetaend the basic objective of the 
— amendment. 

If the underlying thought is that *ederal aid should not be granted 
to States and municipalities for any projects from which they are 
to derive revenues, then no Federal grants would be made for any 
large airports, since fees are charged for the use by aircraft of the 
landing areas at all of them. 

It has not, however, been contrary to Federal policy to make grants- 
in-aid of revenue-producing projects operated by States and munici- 
palities. The most obvious precedent is, of course, the public works 
nee which was carried on during the thirties under the Public 

orks Administration, and under which Federal aid in the form 
of grants as well as loans was extended to such revenue-producing 
ee as toll bridges, toll tunnels and toll highways. Moreover, the 

ederal Airport Act itself has from the outset been based upon the 
premise that it is proper Federal policy to make loans for revenue- 
producing projects. At the time of its adoption it was known to 
Congress that landing fees or other use charges were made for the 
use of the landing areas at all the large airports of this country. 

Revenues derived from so-called concessions go directly or indi- 
rectly to reduce the tax moneys which it is necessary to expend upon 
State and municipal airports. They serve to reduce the local taxes 
necessary for operation and maintenance expenses. They serve as a 
basis for revenue bonds and thereby reduce the amount which the 
Federal Government must contribute from Federal tax moneys. The 
establishment of necessary and proper concessions at the various air- 
ports in this country should be encouraged—not discouraged. 

(4) Private profits from concessions: 

The proposed amendment does not bar Federal aid for parking 
lots, cafes, bars, and so forth, per se. It permits it if they are oper- 
ated directly by State or municipal employees. It has been suggested 
as a possible justification that concessionaires may make a private 
profit from their concessions, whereas if the same operations were 
carried on directly by the State or city no private profit would be 
involved. It seems sufficient to say that if the implications of this 
suggestion are accepted, it would follow that the act should also be 
amended to bar Federal grants for construction to be done by contract, 
lest the contractor make a profit. The logic of the position would 
in fact bar any grants whatsoever, lest an airline, a private corpora- 
tion, might incidentally benefit thereby. 

In practice, concessions are usually granted pursuant to public 
advertisement, or at least, pursuant to across-the-board negotiations. 
If there is any fear that in exceptional cases a concessionaire might 
make an undue profit, the Administrator is in a position to protect 
against it in the grant agreement. 

(5) The proposed amendment as a regulation of operating methods: 
The obvious effect of the amendment is to discourage the granting of 
concessions to third persons for operation and to place a premium 
upon direct operation by the State or municipality. It is an attempt 
to regulate by indirection the manner in which State and city airports 
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are to be operated. It suffers from the inherent vice of all attempts 
to write detailed regulations into statutes. It assumes that granting 
concessions is bad per se, and ignores the fact that decisions of that 
sort must be based upon the circumstances of the particular case. 

The ultimate objective is to provide a needed and desirable facility 
for public use, but what is needed and desirable and how it should be 
provided must of necessity depend upon the particular circumstances. 
A parking lot may, for example, be unnecessary at one airport but 
essential at another. There can be no hard and fast rule, although it 
is noteworthy that in many instances scheduled airlines have insisted 
that State and municipal airport operators provide adequate parking 
facilities for airline passengers and employees. 

Similarly, there can be no hard and fast rule as to whether it is 
better to operate a parking lot or other concession by the airport oper- 
ator’s own employee or through an independent contractor. Direct 
State or municipal operation is not necessarily more economical or 
efficient than operation by a concessionaire. Operation by an experi- 
enced outside contractor has, in many instances, proved in the public 
interest. 

We feel strongly that decisions of this sort are essentially operat- 
ing decisions which should be left to the judgment of the State and 
municipal officers responsible under State law. The Federal Air- 
port Act was premised upon the existence of State and municipal 
airports. I twas designed to aid the States and municipalities in 
financing needed extensions and improvements—not change the meth- 
ods of operation or to interfere with the duties and responsibilities of 
State and municipal officials. If there is need to guard against pos- 
sible abuses in exceptional cases, the Administrator is in a position 
to do so in the grant agreements; but no attempt should be made to 
write operating Sealtiean into the statute itself. 

It may be added that because of rapidly changing conditions in the 
aviation industry, the redesign and reconstruction of many terminal 
buildings will become necessary as time goes by. If however a grant 
had been made for certain portions of the building pursuant to a 
Federal statute forbidding the lease or renting of those portions, it 
would effectually prevent the redesign or reconstruction of the build- 
ing. <A layout ‘which had become obsolete would have to be main- 
tained unchanged. This merely serves to illustrate the essential point 
that decisions of this nature must be made in light of the particular 
circumstances at the particular airport and must be subject to change 
in light of changing circumstances. It is unsound public policy to 
attempt to lay down hard and fast rules in the statute itself. 

Senator Monroney. We are not married to the word “concession- 
aire.” In listening to discussion and examination of other witnesses 
we have pretty well defined this as not being against shopping areas 
as such. Rather than running into rather serious and, I am afraid, 
justifiable criticism of building facilities and terminals which have 
revenue-producing things not directly and appropriately connected 
with the actual business of moving passengers or freight or traffic 
by air we should eliminate a Federal contribution. We have no ob- 
jection to them. We are not opposed to them. We are in favor of 
them. But we feel that that is purely a local responsibility. I have 
a hunch that you will probably find greater revenue-producing areas 
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if this is divorced from your Federal Aid Act, since you are always 
going to have a squeeze on your funds as there are more hands out 
than there are dollars to put in those hands. Therefore, if you wish 
to build these with revenue bonds or other things, you can go ahead 
and do it and be absolutely free to do it. You can design your air- 
port terminal so that you can have the best concession space available 
if it is financed by local money. 

I feel that it is in the nature of a proper expenditure for which the 
cities ought to pay. I would appreciate it if you could help us by 
suggesting language that you think would be qualifying. 

Mr. Jones. i think we are agreed in principal right along with you, 
and we would like to give you suggestions. 

Senator Monroney. You give us the language and we will seriously 
consider it. It was discussed at length by our staff. We are not 
satisfied with the word “concessionaires.” In order to get the bill up 
without delay we took that as the best word immediately available. 
Landing fees, things of that kind, have no bearing on it. It is a 
shopping center, and a night club and that kind of thing that we 
can’t justify in putting out Federal matching money. You may be 
aware of Senator Thurmond’s bill which is now pending. As long 
as we are building cocktail lounges with part Federal contribution 
you are subject to whatever decisions Congress might make at the 
behest of various groups throughout the country. 

This, I think would make you independent of regulation in those 
areas which you build yourself and which you design yourself, and 
you can have 10 times as much space as you could crowd intothis. You 
might find that a roofgarden on top of the fingers might produce 
revenue. We are all for it if you wish to do it that way. ‘The last 
thing in the world that we want is to regulate you, in fact, we are mov- 
ing away from regulation of the operation of airports, but only when 
we are not participating as partners in it can we cut the cord of 
regulation. 

Mr. Jones. That is true. With your permission we will get our 
General Counsel to submit language that we think will do it without 
undue interpretation from our absent CAA members. 

Senator Monroney. That is one reason, we are trying to take the 
pressure off the CAA and the Congress to provide facilities. You 
are well aware of some of the difficulties that you have down South in 
this matter. I think it would also help in resolving some of those 
problems. 

We are just trying to work out the best possible bill. My legisla- 
tive experience indicates we are liable to be in serious trouble. I un- 
derstand the President just vetoed the rivers and harbors bill The 
next strike is liable to be the highway bill. We don’t wish this to be 
the third strike on the basis that we are putting too much money into 
cocktail bars and shopping centers. 

Mr. Jones. Iagree with you. That is all that we have in our presen- 
tation. We certainly appreciate the opportunity. 

Senator Monroney. It was a fine presentation. The committee will 
study your statement with great interest. It is the most complete and 
best summary we have on this bill. 

Our next witness is John R. Wiley, director of aviation, Port of New 
York Authority. 

We are glad to have you, Mr. Wiley. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN R. WILEY, DIRECTOR OF AVIATION, THE 
PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


Mr. Wixey. Thank you. 

Senator Monroney. Congratulations on the fine work going on at 
International, on the extremely modernistic and revolutionary air ter- 
minals you are building. 

Mr. Wuey. Thank you. 

Senator Monronry. When will you open it? 

Mr. Witry. We will show you LaGuardia, too. The new terminal 
was opened December 5 last. I am happy to say it is working very 
well. We recently did a survey of the time it took to clear customs, 
which has always been a troublesome problem in reentering the 
United States. We find in the new facility our average time has 
dropped down from 58 minutes, which is what the average time used 
to be in the old terminal, to 30 minutes in the new terminal. 

Senator Monroney. That is fine. 

Mr. Witry. We see there are some further improvements that we 
can effect, and I believe we will get it down even lower than that in 
the few months ahead. We are very happy the new building opened 
in the slack winter season of international travel so it gives us a chance 
to iron out these bugs in the slack travel season. That is going for- 
ward now. Wecordially invite you to come up and have a look. 

Senator Monroney. Is that terminal only for international or is it 
only for Pan American ? 

Mr. Wier. The one opened last December 5 is only for interna- 
tional travel. There are two elements to it. One is the center part 
of the building where you exit under the arch that you have seen in 
the various photographs and so forth, which is the arriving section 
for all international traffic arriving at the airport that requires public 
health, immigration, and customs clearance. On either side of the 
central arch are two rather long, what we call wing buildings, which 
are the departure stations for the foreign-flag carriers such as Air 
France, BOAC, Swiss Air, and so forth. In the development pro- 
gram now going forward, there will be on the righthand side of that 
righthand wing building the PAA terminal, and on the lefthand side 
of the lefthand wing building the TWA terminal building, those 
being our two domestic international carriers. 

Then, arranged around the rest of the periphery will be some four 
other terminals to be occupied by Northwest, Northeast, and Braniff 
in the first, and Eastern Airlines, and that will be ready this fall or 
early winter, and then United Airlines, and American Airlines. 

The present, what we call the tunnel above ground, which is the 
old temporary terminal over there, will be in due course razed and 
replaced by a sort of union terminal that will accommodate the rest 
of the carriers serving the airport whose needs don’t require individ- 
ual terminals of their own, whose requirements are small enough so 
they can be incorporated in the terminal. 

All of that program will go forward and be completed during the 
years 1960 and 1961. 

Senator Monronry. What will be the total project cost? 

Mr. Witey. The total project cost for the entire central area devel- 
opment, with the buildings that exist there now and those now under 
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construction to be completed by 1961, will be in the neighborhood of 
$150 million. 

Senator Monroney. All of which has been put up by the New York 
Port Authority ? 

Mr. Witey. Yes, sir. I will touch on that in my testimony. 

Senator Monroney. Which direction is it from your tunnel above 
ground, as you call it ? 

Mr. Wuy. It is diagonally across to the left. It is right by the 
control tower. The control tower stays where it is. It is right by 
that. 

Senator Monroney. I have not been in Idlewild. We do not have 
enough flights out of Washington into Idlewild. 

Mr. Witey. I hope you come up soon. We would like to show you 
around. 

I am John R. Wiley and I am director of aviation of the Port of 
New York Authority, the public agency responsible for the develop- 
ment and operation of the major air terminals in New York-north- 

eastern New Jersey metropolitan area. 

I have been asked by the legislative committee of the Airport Oper- 
ators Council, of which I am a member and director, to discuss the 
Federal airport aid program from the viewpoint not only of the port 
authority but also of the operators of the Nation’s other large air ter- 
minals who are unable to be here today. I wish to express my own 
appreciation as well as the appreciation of these other airport oper- 
ators for the opportunity to make this statement on a subject of vital 
concern to all of us. 

TRAFFIC GROWTH 


As I am sure you are aware, New York is the busiest air transport 
center in the world. Ten years ago the New York airports handled a 
total of 314 million air passengers. At the time we were quite im- 
pressed with that figure. Last year the same airports handled over 
1314 million air passengers, or about 1 out of every 4 of the Nation’s 
domestic air passengers and over two-fifths of the country’s inter- 
national air traffic. 

That growth is only the beginning. We estimate that by 1965 the 
New York air carrier traffic alone will amount to over 25 million 
passengers and by 1975 to over 44 million passengers. The qualifica- 
tion I made, limiting these future figures to airline traffic, is an impor- 
tant one, for the future estimates do not take into consideration the 
passengers that will be generated by what is usually termed “general 
aviation,” which is primarily private and corporate aircraft and air 
taxis. It is in the field of general aviation, you will recall, that the 
Curtis report and most other forecasts expect the greatest future 
growth. 


NATIONAL CHARACTER OF TRAFFIC 


There is one striking fact about the makeup of these air passengers 
that I would like to emphasize, and that is that only a minority— 
38 percent—of them are residents of the New York-New Jersey metro- 
politan area. The bulk—62 percent—of the people using the New 
York airports come from places far removed from our locale. Lit- 
erally, they come from every State in the Union and every nation in 
the world. For example, last year the residents of the States repre- 
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sented in the Senate by the members of this subcommittee used the New 
York airports in the following number : 


I aia tad ahs gps ptbin tabi tes cpap chin tess kt ttyl ce Ae cca ita deel ee a 75, 579 
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OUTIL os ns sas gress nes <i ng se tn. cacep in Gg sae neers ds epemseniesgrsacen eercaer gee 22, 571 
I i sm cea gis Sam ec cs eres eg ch tl es nsekg aioceleateaele ee 3, 346 
UNION Sn Sk Bic Reine itnd tn Sdn waite ae tel 101, 793 


Senator Monroney. Do you mean people from Florida came to 
New York instead of people from New York going to Florida? 

Mr. Wixery. It is in both directions. 

This widespread geographic dispersion of our air traffic is not 
unique to New York but is a characteristic of most large air terminals. 
The consequences of this fact should not be overlooked. I think it 
is clear that because of the national, as opposed to local, character of 
this air traffic, any improvements that are made in the large terminal 
airports are of benefit not merely to the immediate area in which 
they are located but rather to the entire Nation. On the other side 
of the coin, any infirmities in these airports are detriments to the air 
traffic of the Nation at large. 


AIRPORTS BENEFIT THE LOCAL ECONOMY 


I would like to point out that major air terminals, in addition to 
being a catalyst for other segments of the Nation’s economy, are 
important in their own light to the economic welfare of the areas in 
which they are located. For example, in 1957 the 3 major New 
York airports employed 29,596 people at a total payroll of over 
$175 million. 

COST OF AIRPORT FACILITIES 


The task of providing facilities to handle traffic of this magnitude 
generally startles people, even those in the aviation industry. For 
example, let us consider the runway situation. To add just this much 
(holding hands up to show about 1 foot) to the length of a runway 
would cost over $1,000. Thus, when people speak of extending a 
given runway by just a thousand feet, they are talking in terms of an 
additional $1 million that must be obtained from one source or 
another. 

In the fiscal year 1959, the Federal airport program will provide 
slightly more than $63 million for all of the public airport operators 
in the United States and the Territories. There is no disputing that 
that is a lot of money. But consider, if you will, that last year the 
Port of New York Authority invested almost $65 million of its 
funds in airport development and in 1958 we have budgeted $107 
million for this purpose. This is just 1 airport operator in 1 air 
terminal center in just 1 year. At the end of 1957, the port authority 
had invested over $207 million in the New York regional airport 
system. With the traffic increases that we have awaiting us, we 
anticipate a further investment over the next 10 years in the neigh- 
borhood of $450 million. 

I think these figures demonstrate that the level of Federal airport 
aid funds that is being considered here today is definitely not too 
high. If anything, it is on the conservative side. 
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PAST LEVEL OF FEDERAL AID 


In contrast to the $207 million in airport investment that the port 
authority has made since 1947, the Federal airport-aid program has 
contributed $1214 million, or 5.7 percent of the total, to the New 
York airports. At 30 other large airports in the United States the 
Federal share averages about 20 percent, or $1 Federal-aid funds for 
each $5 total investment. 

It has been historical under this program that the greater the air- 
port development cost the lower the proportion of Federal participa- 
tion. I do not intend that comparison to be interpreted in any sense 
as belittling the Federal contribution. We are extremely grateful 
for what we have received; but I do want to emphasize that the Fed- 
eral airport-aid program at its present level and even at the level 
that is proposed by S. 3502 is a supplementary program and the 
primary task of airport development will still have to be borne by 
local municipalities and other agencies. Nevertheless, I cannot over- 
emphasize the importance of the Federal-aid program to the tre- 
mendous task that awaits us. Without this extra assist the job of 
proper airport development may well be beyond the capabilities of 
most of the major airport operators of the Nation. 

In view of the foregoing, I strongly endorse the provisions of Senate 
bill 3502 which provide for the extension of Federal assistance to 
public airports for 5 more years at a level of $100 million per year 
with an additional fund of $75 million for fiscal year 1959. 

Thank you, very much. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you, very much, Mr. Wiley, for that 
splendid statement. 

We were talking about Idlewild. That was fully developed by the 
New York Port Authority alone; was it? 

Mr. Witey. Yes, sir. If I may just go back a moment, I heard 
with great interest and, of course, have known for a long time of the 
situation of the MAC in Minneapolis-St. Paul. I listened with great 
interest to the Honorable Mayor Dillon’s remarks this morning. 

In this respect the organization of our authority in New York is 
quite similar in many respects except it was created in 1921 by treaty 
between the States of New York and New Jersey to promote and 
protect the commerce of the port and to finance, build, develop, main- 
tain, and operate needed public transportation facilities in the port 
area of northern New Jersey and New York. 

Under the terms of that we have no recourse to taxation. Every- 
thing we must do must be entirely self-supporting and must be done 
on the basis of—or be capable of self-support in the future, and we 
must raise all of our funds by sale of revenue bonds in the open 
market, and compete for available capital in that way. 

I should say that in the original treaty between the two States 
and the port compact which resulted in the creation of the port au- 
thority, which, as all treaties must, was approved by Congress, there 
is a statement that brings aviation into the picture because even back 
in those days they talked about providing facilities for what were 
then called “harbor aircraft.” It is from those words that appeared 
in the original treaty that we come down to the airport development 
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Actually, the Port of New York Authority was asked by the city 
of New York in 1946 and 1947 to make a study and recommend a 
method of operating the airports. The city up to that time had in- 
vested a considerable amount of capital in the airport development 
program, but it was losing money very heavily each year and the city 
was then faced with the necessity for schools, hospitals, and mignyey 

rograms which it could not afford and do the airport job as well. 
So, they asked the port authority at that time to take over and assume 
that responsibility for the financing and development, and that is 
what has gone forward. And as a result of those programs, these 
investments have been made that I have referred to before. 

A similar situation occurred with respect to the city of Newark 
in the neighboring State of New Jersey, where Newark requested 
the port authority to take over the operation of the Newark airport 
and the seaport adjacent thereto, and that is operated under a similar 
arrangement whereby the port authority invests—makes all the in- 
vestments and improvements and in addition pays both the city of 
New York and the city of Newark a rent each year for the leasing 
of those facilities. 

So, the operation of the airports has been converted from a loss 
to the taxpayers of those cities into a situation where they do receive 
a rent from the airports each year and eventually will participate in 
the 75 percent to each city of the net excess of revenues over expenses 
when and if that day does come. It hasn’t come yet. But when and 
if it comes, the cities will benefit additionally to that extent. 

Senator Monronery. Would you say that based on the total capital 
cost of your three airports that your revenues are sufficient today to 
cover the operation, maintenance, minor improvements, capital cost, 
and debt service that would have to be figured into that total capital- 
ized investment ? 

Mr. Witey. No, sir. If we would remain static and sit on our 
haunches for perhaps 5 or 6 years, I think we would achieve that 
happy day. But aviation isn’t like that, particularly with the in- 
creases that we are faced with right now. Not only is the volume of 
traffic increasing, which requires enlargement of facilities—we have 
140 gate positions alone at New York International Airport to handle 
the anticipated traffic there—but also the techniques are changing. 
We used to talk about a runway that was a simple overlay of some 
asphalt on top of the ground, or maybe even talked about sod strips 
back even further. But that is no longer the case. You really have 
to do an engineering job when you build a runway today. And now, 
you are getting into all sorts of additional complications brought about 

y the advent of jets and other heavy transports. 

You are talking about flush runway lighting, which is becoming 
increasingly an item that must be incorporated in the modern instru- 
ment runway to assure regularity of service, and you talk about a 
half million dollars for each end of the runway when you put in flush 
runway lighting. You talk about high-speed taxi turnoffs. You 
have to build them with a radius of anywhere from 1,000 to 1,800 feet, 
depending on the speed with which you want to make the turnoff in 
order to clear the runway quickly and not inhibit traffic behind you. 
Each one of those could well run in the neighborhood of $2 million. 
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Senator Monroney. That enables you to double the use of your run- 
wage ny getting the planes to roll off the runway at the earliest possible 
time 

Mr. Wuey. That is true. But the cost goes up because of this. 
Not only do you have to provide for the additional traffic but you have 
to provide these new techniques which are necessary and do have to 
be provided. We are working very closely with the AMB at this 
point on a whole series of tests that are being conducted to determine 
the optimum angle at which these turnoffs should be made. Things 
like that. So, I say, if this were static and we could be content with 
the techniques that we now have today or knew of last year or so, per- 
haps we could see our way clear to covering all of our operating and 
debt service costs in the foreseeable future. But this is changing con- 
stantly.’ It is a very dynamic proposition that we must keep up with, 
and that requires increasing amounts of capital. 

Senator Monroney. For that reason, if the busiest airport in the 
world, with the heaviest traffic and the most productive market, can- 
not possibly see the way clear to assume the full burden of carrying 
on its airport development at a profit, then it is completely wishful 
thinking to hope that the airports of the Nation could assume that 
obligation of doing it themselves as was proposed by the Department 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Wiey. I firmly believe that. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you. I was just trying to have the 
record show through individual operators, who are well acquainted 
with the situation, that the claim of the Under Secretary of Commerce 
that these could be made self-sustaining in the immediate future is 
not in line with the operating facts of even our most prosperous air- 


ort. 
. Mr. Wirxry. I would sure like to find a way to do it. It would 
make my job a lot easier. 

Senator Monronrey. Are you contemplating remodeling La- 
Guardia? 

Mr. Winey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Could you tell the committee briefly for the 
record what your plans are there 

Mr. Witey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Not that we have any jurisdiction but we are 
interested because it is probably the second most busy airport in the 
world. 

Mr. Wuey. Yes, sir. Last year we handled about 5.6 million pas- 
sengers in and out of LaGuardia and on many days we ran up to a 
record over a thousand movements a day, both landings and takeoffs. 
LaGuardia Field, paradoxically, while it is our largest airport in 
terms of volume, is the smallest in terms of acres. It has 550 acres 
as opposed to 5,000 at International Airport. 

We have reached agreement with the airlines on a modernization 
program and a complete facelifting of LaGuardia which will involve, 
among other things, at a cost of about $35 million, the following: 

The old terminal building and arcade which has become such an 
eyesore since its opening on December 2, 1939, will be in stages razed 
completely and be replaced by a modern two-level terminal. When 
I say two-level, I mean two roadway levels, actually with a couple 
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of floors of office buildings on top of that, so that you will depart on 
an 1,100-foot frontage from the second level, and when you arrive, 
you will come straight in from the fingers to baggage claim and get 
your bag and board at the same level. ‘This doubles our frontage and 
provides complete separation of inbound and outbound traffic. 

In addition to that, the smelly lagoon which has existed for these 
many years between the terminal building and Grand Central Park- 
way is being filled now. The dredges are actually at work now filling 
that lagoon in to convert that whole area into a needed—greatly 
needed—additional automobile parking area. 

The new building will be pulled back toward that lagoon area to 
give additional area on the ramp for construction of 4 fingers that 
will go out there and increase the gate positions from the present 
nominal 18 to a total of 36 gate positions. 

In addition to that, the utilities on the field, which have suffered 
from the rather uncertain subsoil conditions there, will be modernized 
and pile-supported so that we will have more dependable utility serv- 
ice there. And the runway and taxiway pattern will be modernized. 

Right now, the question that is under consideration between our- 
selves and the airlines is the possibility of doing two on (1) To 
extend the instrument runway from its present 5,000 feet by another 
900 feet or so out into the waters of Flushing Bay—— 

Senator Monronry. Is that to the east ? 

Mr. Wuey. That is the northeast-southwest instrument runway. 

Then, in addition to that, also to relocate the existing northwest- 
southeast runway, which is more or less parallel to Grand Central 
Parkway as you drive along past LaGuardia, move it over a couple of 
hundred or so feet on to a new location between it and the dike and 
convert the existing northwest-southeast runway into a taxiway with 
high speed turnoffs connecting the two. All of that program is now 
starting to go forward and, as I saw, the dredges are already at work 
providing the fill. 

Senator Monroney. It is impossible to get dual runways there? 
You don’t have enough ground ? 

Mr. Witey. That’s right. We don’t have enough room for it. 
Also, you are faced with the problem that within 550 acres, not only 
would you not have enough room for your dual runways, but also 
you don’t have enough room for terminal facilities to handle the vol- 
ume of traffic that a dual runway system would develop. We are 
always mindful of the fact that the whole air transport system should 
be regarded as a pipeline, and that there can’t be any restrictions in 
that pipeline whether the pipeline is in the air on airway traffic con- 
trol or on the ground in the form of typically one item—enough park- 
ing space for taxicabs so that there are enough taxicabs to take the 
stream of people away from the airport. 

Senator Monroney. As far as schedules in and out, you are prac- 
tically saturated now, aren’t you? 

Mr. Wirry. At the present time, with the present technology—and 
of course we must always figure on the IFR capacity of an airport 
because the figure on VFR capacity would be folly, because on IFR 
you would have an awful backup—at the present time, with the pres- 
ent technology, we are running about 32 movements an hour under 
IFR conditions. Under the program that CAA is pushing forward 
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with, and which the Airways Modernization Board is working on, we 
are very hopeful this capacity will increase first to something around 
40 movements per peak hour and eventually 50 per peak hour at La- 
Guardia; and eventually New York International with dual runway 
patterns—or it will have when we finish with the second instrument 
runway there—we will get up to 80 and 100 movements per hour, re- 
spectively, at that airport. 

Senator Monroney. You are not near capacity at Idlewild? 

Mr. Witry. No, sir. 

Senator Monroney. If transportation means, for example, expan- 
sion of the helicopter service from downtown New York—where do 
they leave from ? 

Mr. Witxy. From West 30th Street. 

Senator Monroney. On top of the carport there? 

Mr. Wuey. No, sir. It is our own heliport we built, the first stage, 
and opened last year. It is at West 30th Street and the Hudson 
River, almost immediately adjacent to the post office and Pennsylvania 
Station. 

Senator Monroney. If that area were enlarged or the helicopters 
now in use were replaced by greater capacity helicopters, it would 
enable you at no greater cost to get more convenient service from Idle- 
wild, in about the same time as now required to go by bus or taxi to 
LaGuardia ? 

Mr. Witey. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, it will be a little less 
time. That is a very important element of it, the provision of ade- 
quate helicopter service, particularly in an area such as ours, which 
is chopped up as it is by rivers, streams, islands, and peninsulas, 

Senator Monroney. And traffic? 

Mr. Winey. Yes, sir, and traffic; very important. 

Senator Monroney. Can there be anything done to persuade the 
city of New York—or Mr. Moses—that airline buses might be able 
to use your parkways? 

Mr. Wiuxy. This has always been a very sore point with us. We 
would live to see the airline coaches use the parkways in getting to and 
from the airport, and we believe the parkways would serve a very 
high purpose in providing that. 

On the other hand, I can see his point of view that this would give, 
perhaps in a general view, an unfair advantage to one form of trans- 
een at the expense of another. It is a decision that Mr. Moses 

as made because he wants to keep the parkways for pleasure vehicles. 

Senator Monronery. If you were allowed to use the parkways to get 
from downtown New York by airport bus to Idlewild, you could get 
to Idlewild almost as fast as you could get to LaGuardia ? 

Mr. Witry. Yes, sir, you can do it in almost 20 minutes by using 
the parkway. 

Senator Monroney. Is there anything that the Aviation Subcom- 
mittee can do to encourage just that one little violation of the princi- 
ple that no commercial traffic, or cabs, can use the parkways? They 
could get limousines, which would be 8 or 10 passengers, and look like 
a passenger car of a millionaire. I am talking as a man who com- 
mutes quite often. 

More and more schedules are going to have to go into Idlewild. 
You are saturated there. Particularly on a day when it is socked in, 
I would prefer to go into Idlewild instead of LaGuardia, without re- 
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gard to the competence of the control tower operators. You just have 
more airspace. 

It seems to me if Mr. Moses would only consider the millions of 
people who are coming into New York and realize if you multiply 
that by an extra 30 minutes for the airport buses, you are adding 
probably more than Mr. Moses’ life each day to a complete waste of 
time in sitting there waiting for red lights to change. 

Mr. Witry. I certainly have the utmost admiration and respect for 
the tremendous public works that Mr. Moses has carried on in the 
New York area. 

Senator Monronry. We do, too. 

Mr. Wuey. I know you do, too. We of course would welcome the 
greater access that would be provided by permitting these airport 
coaches to travel over the parkways to and from the airports. 

On the other hand, I am sure that he has some very good reasons 
in his mind why he has not wished to authorize that up to now, and 
I think that any word that could be said could only be—certainly 
could do no harm, and it might be helpful. 

Senator Monronrey. The Washington Airport uses limousine serv- 
ice, and they do not violate the tranquility or the beauty or dignity 
of the city by crossing Memorial Bridge or using the Memorial Park- 
way, which is prohibited to commercial traffic. Do you think it would 
ever be possible to even persuade the airport buses that carry limousine 
service to institute maybe an inbetween service, between a taxi and a 
bus? Actually, it is a little too expensive to go to Idlewild in a taxi, 
and it is a little more expensive than you like to go even to LaGuardia. 
But for an extra surcharge, even of 50 cents, I think that the saving 
of time—and most people going to New York are always bucking 
the clock—it would certainly contribute to as much as the expenditure 
of tens of millions of dollars of the airport facilities for that increased 
timesaving. 

Mr. Wirery. I think this might be a field that would warrant ex- 
ploration. Of course the primary difficulty with the fixed level of 
fares at $1.35 as it is now between the airports and downtown is that, 
as is typical in so many other businesses, including our own of run- 
ning airports, the spiral of inflation has sort of caught up, and the 
cost of wages and what-have-you have necessarily increased also, and 
so it becomes uneconomical to run the airport service as it used to be 
run with 12-passenger limousines. 

So, therefore, the carriage company and others have gone to what 
they call airporters, rather large buses that go back and forth. I 
think it is entirely possible that there may come into being an inter- 
mediate class. 

After all, we have seen air fares go from first class and tourist to 
deluxe; first class, tourist, and now economy. So I think it probably 
might not be out of order to include another level of fare in there 
for a different caliber of service. This might be a very helpful 
suggestion. 

Senator Monroney. As a passenger frequently going to New York 
I would gladly pay $2 instead of $1.35 to be able to save a half hour. 
You can make use of your time if you are going up there on business. 
You can complete it in a day if you don’t waste too much time going 
to and coming from an airport. To Idlewild it will be a bargain. 
Many flights are now probably reluctant to use Idlewild because 
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of the distance and time. If there were a faster means of transporta- 
tion I think we would find more people willing to use the more abun- 
dant air service there than we now have. 

Mr. Wutey. I think that may be so. 

Senator Monroney. I don’t like to be telling you what to do in 
New York. After all, you have been building a good series of air- 
ports. How is the freight terminal doing ? 

Mr. Wier. That is doing fine. We opened that a year ago last 
June at a cost of $54 million. That consisted of four freight-han- 
dling units plus a freight service building which houses the activ- 
ities of the freight forwarders and customs brokers. We are now 
running out of space and are starting active negotiations looking 
to the uilding of two more of those units at the freight terminal. 

Senator Monroney. You might be able to make use of the pres- 
ent bill for the matching of facilities for freight terminals? 

Mr. Wier. One of our problems, sir, and particularly where we 
are building to lease to an airline or other user of that kind, one of 
our problems with the existing bill has been those amendments, those 
administrative amendments, which Mr. Jones referred to before. If I 
may take this opportunity to strongly urge that, for this reason, we 
take quite a bit of pride in our operation and we are fairly business- 
like up there and can get our approvals from our board of commis- 
sioners in fairly short order as we need them in developing a project 
of this kind. 

And the various other phases of securing the technical approval, 
for the plans and specifications or facilities we build, from the air- 
lines and from the CAA and so forth in connection with the Federal- 
aid airport program. One of the things we find is that adminis- 
tratively we are very often hindered from taking full advantage of 
the bill because in seeking to fit together all these pieces of the jig- 
saw puzzle, to have them come out exactly right and to accept a grant 
offer before the end of a particular fiscal year, we find that we very 
often can’t do it. I mean we just can’t get all the approvals from the 
airlines who have to approve the space that we are going to build 
for them, get approval from the CAA from the technical side of it 
to go into the sponsors assurance agreement, and combine all those 
technical questions and get them done in time. 

So I would say that we have been hindered, and perhaps this is 
one reason why our participation has been only on the order of 5.9 
percent as I testified. It is simply the difficulty in getting everything 
done and getting all these things to fall into place at the right time. 
You sort of feel like Alice in Wonderland where you have to re- 
member to eat the piece of bread to make you small to get up to the 
door soon enough. 

Senator Monroney. If we could allocate over 3 or 4 years and stag- 
ger that, it will relieve you of uncertainty and enable you to make 
the most important freight terminal in the world and make a break- 
through on the greatest potential business in the world. It is not the 
cost of moving freight in the air but onto the plane and off the plane 
and to the truck. 

Mr. Wuey. It is a very important aspect of it. As I say, these 
three administrative changes Mr. Jones submitted would do a great 
deal to facilitate the flow of commerce. 
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Senator Monroney. On your freight-loading facilities and freight 
terminal, are you able to on-load and off-load at fuselage level so that 
you don’t have to forklift ? 

Mr. Wier. We have done a “have your cake and eat it too” at the 
same time. We have had extensive surveys made among our airline 
customers, users of the field. What we have come up with is a truck- 
bed level facility on the roadway side so that vehicles coming from 
downtown can back up to the freight floor and unload at truck-bed 
level. 

On the field side, while of course the floor is level and it is at the 
same level on the apron side of the building, it does slope down in a 
gradual slope out to apron level which is achieved about 25 feet away 
from the building. This means that at the present state of develop- 
ment you use forklifts and pallets off the bed of the air freight termi- 
nal floor, down this gradually sloping ramp to the airplane, and lift 
them in. 

That was done deliberately. We can sugar-scoop out that sloping 
ramp down from the bed of the freight terminal to the airplane door, 
we can sugar-scoop it out at any time that any individual carrier wants 
to and put in a conveyor level right from the truck bed up to the air- 
plane. We are ready and willing to go forward with that just as 
soon as a carrier comes and says it wants it. 

Senator Monronry. Before you get too far along with the fixing 
of the concrete and jurisdictional rights of stevedoring and such, 
wouldn’t it be a good idea to see that you have truck-bed fuselage 
loading, so that you won’t go to the system that has so long plagued 
your harbor with 5 different sets of handling to get the cargo into the 
vessel and 5 sets perhaps to get it out of the vessels? 

Mr. Witry. Before we built these four air-freight terminal build- 
ings we went to the carriers and said, “There are several ways we can 
build this,” and we had a whole schedule of drawings we put before 
them. They said, “We agree that the principle of truck-bed level on 
the ramp side is a good principle and we would like to have it. But 
we are not ready for it yet because the property has not yet been 
developed. Let’s build it with a sloping apron but build it”—as we 
did—“out of asphalt which can call be sugar-scooped out.” We 
didn’t put concrete there deliberately for that purpose so it could be 
easily sugar-scooped out. 

As I say, we are ready to go to it the minute the airlines say they 
have a good cargo bridge they want to use. 

Senator Monroney. What is the name of that old freight airfield? 

Mr. Witey. Teterboro, Actually, that now has become more or 
less a private executive or general aviation field. 

Senator Monroney. Do you operate that, too? 

Mr. Wutey. Yes, sir. We own that one outright. We bought that 
from private operators. 

Senator Monroney. Where is the freight field ? 

Mr. Wuey. Actually, the freight is spread around pretty much 
between all of them. New York International is handling, of course, 
all the international cargo. Newark is handling about 44 percent 
of the domestic cargo of the regional system. If we were to pick one 
airport in respect to the domestic cargo, we would have to say that 
Newark handled the bulk of it. But New York International handles 
practically all of the international traffic. 
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Senator Monroney. Thank you very much for the additional edu- 
cation of the committee, and for the fine work which you are doing up 
there. If you could do something about getting faster transportation 
on the parkways, I know every one of these—how many million 
people ?—1314 million air passengers, saving 30 minutes of time a day 
each, means an awful lot of man-years. 

Mr. Wuey. I will certainly carry that message back. I appreciate 
the opportunity of being here very much. 

Senator Monroney. We are pleased to have had you come down. 
Give our best regards to the other directors who are devoting so much 
of their time to building up this great facility. 

Mr. Wirey. Thank you, Senator. 

Could I speak off the record for a moment ? 

Senator Monroney. Certainly. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Monroney. Our next witness is Mr. Ronald White, director 
of aviation for Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. White, we are very glad to have you. I have been on your 
fine airport many, many times. I know how well it is run. I had 
the pleasure of landing there in the snow the last time. 


STATEMENT OF RONALD M. WHITE, DIRECTOR OF AVIATION FOR 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Mr. Wurtre. But you landed. 

Senator Monroney. Yes, and the runways were clear. 

Mr. Wuire. That’s right. 

I think that almost everything has been said. But since my fellow 
citizen, Mr. Rothschild, brought out so clearly the other day—he 
didn’t say that Kansas City could be self-supporting, but I was afraid 
somebody might take his meaning that way—I prepared a little 
statement here to set out the general financial situation of Kansas 
City. Iam sure that the situation obtains in many, many other cities. 
I can’t speak for any other city officially, but in talking with the 
operators of the airports, for instance, your own hometown airport in 
Oklahoma City, my good friend Bill Coleman tells me that he has 
many troubles, too. They have just voted another pretty big bond 
issue down there. He has just gotten through with a tremendous 
revenue bond appropriation there for the CAA. St. Louis has prob- 
lems, and Denver. All of the cities that are practically in the same 
category as Kansas City. 

I would like to read this statement. 

Senator Monroney. I appreciate having that as a matter of record. 
I have been trying to develop it. If the impression is left by the very 
distinguished Under Secretary that all airports can pay their own 
way, not only pay their way but retire the capital investment, there 
would be no reason for Federal aid. 

I am just afraid that he has been looking at the figures of Washing- 
ton National, which was a grant from the Federal Government, all 
capital costs paid, and that even though we do pretty well on traffic, 
it would never pay out as to the full cost of maintenance, operation, 
plus retirement of a bonded indebtedness if there were one. 

Mr. Wuirr. I agree with that. If we had enough money to do. 
our own work, we wouldn’t be here asking for it. 
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My name is Ronald M. White—— 

Senator Monronry. Are you going to give the statistics later? 

Mr. Wuire. It appears in my statement. 

Senator Monronery. All right. 

Mr. Wuire (continuing). I am director of aviation for Kansas 
City, Mo. Kansas City operates the municipal airport which lies 
adjacent to the downtown business district of Kansas City and the 
Mid-Continent International Airport which is located in Platte 
County, Mo., some 13 miles northwest of the municipal airport 
and which is now in process of development. I am appearing before 
you today both as a director of the Airport Operators Council and 
as the operator of the Kansas City airports which are representative 
of many airports of comparable size in the United States. 

At the hearing yesterday the issue was raised as to the ability of air- 
ports to become self-supporting and thus eliminate the need for addi- 
tional Federal aid. The experience of Kansas City, which I believe is 
typical, indicates that airports are not self-supporting as my following 
remarks will bring out. 

Kansas City’s total investment to date in its 2 airports amounts to 
$36,450,000. Of this amount $5,076,000, or approximately 14 percent, 
has been obtained from Government agencies including CAA, WPA, 
and PWA. That is from the very beginning. $18,700,000 was realized 
from revenue bonds which while not constituting a direct burden on 
the taxpayers, nevertheless rests on the city’s credit. The remainder, 
or about $12,674,000, has been raised by sale of general obligation 
bonds which have behind them the full faith and credit of the city. 
Kansas City now has bonds outstanding that require debt service pay- 
ments during the current year of $850,000. 

In the operation of the Kansas City airports advantage is taken of 
every possible source of revenue that we know. Nevertheless, in 1957 
the airport revenues amounted only to $150,000 more than the operat- 
ing and maintenance costs. It was, therefore, necessary for the city 
to pay the bulk of the bond retirement and interest out of its general 
fund. It is obvious our airports are far from being self-supporting 
and with the excessive costs of facilities to be furnished in the immedi- 
ate future for jet operations, as well as the cost incident to the normal 
increase in volume of all types of air traffic, it is doubtful if airports 
in Kansas City or any other comparable city will be self-supporting 
for many years to come. The term “self-supporting,” as I am usin 
it, includes the ability to pay for debt service as well as for annua 
operation and maintenance. 

The estimated cost of facilities that will be required for our new 
airport in the next few years is $45 million. 

Senator Monroney. Is that your International ? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir, that is the Mid-Continent International that 
we are going to need to take the overflow from the other when it 
becomes saturated, and to take care of jets. 

Senator Monroney. Jets can’t come into your downtown airport? 

Mr. Wuire. There is some argument about that. I think it depends 
on the size of the jet. It is very doubtful if the large ones can make 
= and if they could come in, I don’t know where we would park 
them. 

Senator Monroney. You have the problem of the noise level, too, 
ging over downtown. The flight pattern comes over the heart of 
the town. 
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Mr. Wurre. I think there would be some objection down there that 
we would not have in Platte County. 

The timelag between construction and reasonable revenue return is 
so long that revenue bonds can be used only in relatively few instances, 
if any. This puts a heavy burden on the taxpayers of Kansas City, 
Mo., which make up not more than 50 percent of the population of the 
metropolitan area. 

Kansas City voters have never yet turned down an airport bond 
issue but never before have they been faced with such a tremendous 
undertaking. 

Kansas City now has at its disposal in authorized and unsold air- 
port bonds $4,500,000 with which to match such Federal funds as it can 
acquire. This is in addition to funds that are on hand that are sufli- 
cient to match present CAA allocations. That includes the last, 1959, 

Passage of this bill will allow Kansas City to continue with its 
airport development to provide for the installation of the very mini- 
mum facilities to accommodate jet traffic in the next 2 or 3 years. If 
I can ad lib here, we wouldn’t have a full airport but we would have 
runways and we would have a little bit of ramp and we would have 
some place for people to get on and off, and sanitary facilities and 
water. But it would be of the very minimum, that we could operate a 
few planes. 

If Federal matching funds are available there is little doubt that 
more bonds will be authorized by the voters when needed and the 
proceeds of these, together with such Federal funds as may be made 
available from time to time, will enable Kansas City and other cities 
to keep up with the ever-changing air transportation industry and 
maintain the Nation’s airports in a manner befitting our own and 
our country’s needs. 

Senator Monronery. Thank you very much for that splendid state- 
ment, Mr. White, and also for the very valuable statistics on the 
operation of one of the best managed of our airports. 

If this act is passed and the $75 million emergency fund is granted 
for the next fiscal year, in addition to the $100 million which will 
be allocated for fiscal 1959, it will enable you to accelerate your jet 
runway facilities and perhaps get greater facilities ready earlier at 
your new International Airport, will it not ? 

Mr. Wurre. That’s right, sir. It would take us a little while 
because we have never known from one period to the next how much 
money we were going to get. We have never had this money set 
up in the long term as we anticipate it. As a matter of fact the 
last one we had about 2 or 3 weeks to get ready and turn in how 
much we needed. We turned that in and got about 30 percent. You 
can’t get plans ready for say a million dollars and then get half a 
million dollars and go ahead and build the thing. You have to tear 
it all up and start over. 

Senator Monroney. And that raises your costs because you have 
to stretch out and slow down and do little things instead of a big 
i which oar, if you could get it on contract, would probably 

at a low level. If you have to stretch it out for 3 years you might 
have two-thirds of that at a high level of construction cost. 

Mr. Wurre. That’s right. And the thing that ruffled me up the 
worst of the whole business there was that they said now tell us in 
30 days what you are going to do with this and when you are going 
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to do it. Nobody can tell exactly how you are going to spend a half 
million dollars in 30 days from the time you hear about it, especially 
when you thought you were going to get a million. 

Senator Monroney. Don’t you think that some of the arbitrary rules 
of the CAA, for example, no more than $1 million for an airport, 
when you are talking about constructing a Mid-Continent Interna- 
tional Airport which must take jets, is ridiculous? 

This airport, I think you said, would cost you in the neighborhood 
of $45 million. That would take 2: 2% years if you were going to stay 
with the 50-50 matching, and by that time we might have space ships 


coming in and out. 


Mr. Wuirr. And we may not even need it. 

Senator Monroney. So a rule of reason would indicate there is no 
reason why you should provide a million dollars aid for a city of, 

say 50,000 that might have the arrival and departure of 10 planes 
a day and limit Kansas ity or New York or Atlanta or Pittsburgh 
or some of those to this amount. 

The CAA, which is managing the construction of Chantilly, our 
secondary airport, I hope will not try to eo the construction of 
that by the rate of $1 million a year, because I don’t expect to remain 
in the Senate that long. I hope to be here a long time, but not that 
long. 

Mr. Wurre. After they get through building that, if they don’t 
know now they will find out ‘what an airport ¢ osts. 

Senator Monronery. I think they are getting a pretty good practical 
experience in jet runway construction and the problems associated 
therewith. 

We are delighted to have you. 

Let me ask you briefly, on the shopping centers we were talking 
about. If the bill is limited to where we do not interfer with the 
normal necessary facilities on 50-50 matching basis but do try to draw 
some reasonable rule of thumb on the purely revenue-producing 
shopping center type of thing, you would have no objection to that 
inclusion in the bill, or would you ? 

Mr. Wuirr. I think that you are going to have to put it in the bill. 
I feel as you do on that. I know what this problem is, about bars 
and all. I have that bar problem myself. 

I think, actually, all of the things we have there are for the public, 
and if they bring in revenues they take the weight off of something 
else. Still I can see the point, and I wouldn’t argue are it a bit. 

Senator Monroney. I am grateful to you for that. I don’t wish 
to interfere in any way with an adequate revenue-producing airport, 
but I think there can be brought about through this limitation a free- 
dom for the airports to build larger space in their terminals than 
they could possibly hope to squeeze ‘out of CAA, By trying to squeeze 
through Federal regulation, you oftentimes stand in your own light. 

Mr. Wunre. Yes, sir. I think, though, that you will have to be 
real careful as to how that is defined. 

Senator Monroney. We want your suggestions. 

Mr. Wuitre. What worried us mainly is that it might be that some- 
thing that you really should have, and something that would be a 
real public service, might be taken as a concession by someone and 
it might damage us. 
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Senator MonroNrey. We appreciate this question that has been 
raised, I think the ultimate objective that we are seeking corresponds 
with the desires of most of the airport operators. If you can help 
us find the language that will not aaa the essential, but still 
allow the cities to build with freedom areas which they will lease out 
to shopping center type of operations, it will help this committee a 
very great deal. 

Thank you very much for your kindness and courtesy in coming. 
We value your testimony. 

Mr. Wuire. Thank you very much. 

Senator Monroney. Our next witness is Mr. R. W. F. Schmidt, 
manager,’Tucson Air Authority, Tucson, Ariz. 

We are glad to have you here. You have a fine airport out there. 
After flying from the East and cold weather and stepping off into 
bright sunshine at Tucson, it makes you feel like you are coming 
into another world in the wintertime. 


STATEMENT OF R. W. F. “BOB” SCHMIDT, MANAGER, TUCSON AIR- 
PORT AUTHORITY; PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AIRPORT EXECUTIVES, ON S. 3502 


Mr. Scumipr. Thank you. I would like to preface my statement 
by saying that I have been actively engaged in airport-site selection, 
a construction, operation, and management for nearly 30 
years. I have personally had a hand in 1 or more stages of the de- 
velopment of more than 250 civil airports and military airfield 
installations in 38 of the 48 States as an employee or agent of both 
Government and private enterprise. 

I am one of the first to have earned the title “airport engineer” 
and I am one of that hardy group of two decades ago who initially 
began to plead the cause of a national system of airports based on a 
foundation of Federal support. Notwithstanding this belief, prob- 
ably no civil aviation witness to appear before you now, or in the past, 
has been a more ardent foe of overindulgence on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government. I am a believer in making civil aeronautics pay 
its way, and I subscribe to the philosophy of survival of the fittest as 
often expressed by Herbert Spencer. Iam not here to shed crocodile 
tears for the incompetent airport manager or his misguided superiors 
who would lean on any financial crutch offered. 

The American Association of Airport Executives, which has hon- 
ored me by naming me its current president, cooperated with the 
National Association of State Aviation Officials and the Airport Op- 
erators Council last November and December in a national airport 
survey. The results of this study only reiterate that which was re- 
vealed in the Federal Government’s own national airport survey of 
1938 as authorized by the Civil Aeronautics Act of that year. 

Twenty years ago we said that it would require about $499,500,000 
to bring the airports of the country up to the then standards. H. Doe. 
245, 76th Cong., 1st sess., Mar. 23, 1939.) 

Today we say that a billion dollars of combined local, State, and 
Federal funds is required to bring the airports of the Nation up to 
current concepts. I worked on both surveys, much harder on the first 
because there was little help and less sympathy for the undertaking 
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in those days. But that opinion must take nothing from my colleague 
who drove a thousand snow-covered miles in a neighboring State from 
city hall to courthouse to airport, nor from others who flew countless 
hours about their respective States, to collect facts for the 1958 version 
of the survey which has already been incorporated in the record. 

During the interim we have had some Federal help—some substan- 
tial help—but the accelerated growth of requirements imposed by 
improved aircraft capacities and speeds, and the acceptance of air 
transportation by our people, has far outstripped our accomplishment. 
I would call to your attention that no machinery designed to propel 
Federal assistance in developing a national system of airports can 
ever succeed if its timing device is malfunctioning or when the fuel 
is diluted. 

The financing of the Federal-aid airport program reminds me of 
some of the automobiles of 30 years ago equipped with the old cone 
clutch. We would sometimes take off with such velocity that we 
were in danger of snapping our necks, but when the struggling driver 
had triumphantly found second gear, we would be slowed abruptly. 
It was always touch and go as to whether the acceleration or the 
deceleration was worse. 

Today only 2 States can claim more than 100 publicly owned, 
public-use airports, both of which, characteristically, are California 
and Texas. (California 157, Texas 141.) Omitting these 2, the 
remaining 46 States scarcely muster a national State-by-State aver- 
age of 32 such airports. (1,470 of 1,768.) Even when we eliminate 
4 smaller States having fewer than 10 airports in this category, we 
only increase the average of the remaining 42 States to 35 airports. 
(1,450 of 1,768.) 
fowa, with its 99 counties, only claims 46 publicly owned, public- 
use facilities, and the fabulous, industrially diversified State of Ohio 
has but 40 such airports. When we ponder the fact that fewer than 
half of these are airports as we air travelers see them in our minds’ 
eyes—rendering more or less complete service to their communities, 
commensurate with their economic needs and geographic situation— 
we realize that the presently heralded system of national airports is 
not a system in any sense. Picture, if you will, the usefulness of a 
national telephone network which would link only a third of our 
commuunties or serve only a select few businesses. 

The greatest single deterrent to the development of that system, 
that is, the provision of civil airport facilities by the local subdivi- 
sions of government, with aid in some instances from the States, and 
the Federal-aid airport program, has been the instability of the lat- 
ter. Local administrators and engineers must coordinate financial 
planning as well as prepare plans and specifications. It is difficult 
to perform these ois when there is no reasonable certainty that 
eligible units can be developed over a span of years. 

x substantial amount of work by sponsors and Civil Aeronautics 
Administration personnel goes down the drain each year in repro- 
pong to attune allocations to appropriations which, as you know 

ave been as low as zero and have never equaled the sums envision 
by the Federal Airport Act of 1946. It is not surprising, then, to 
learn that whole airports have not come into being, not to mention 
scores of projects to improve or expand existing facilities, because 
sponsors have simply set them aside until Federal fiscal policy ma- 
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tures. (Only 61 percent of the 1,768 publicly owned, public-use air- 
ports seek Federal aid at this time. There are, in ’ addition, some 
910 publicly owned airports which do not now qualify as public- -use 
facilities. These, and airports in the Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, totaling 196, are not included in the representations 
herein made. ) 

I believe I speak for that great intermediate category of com- 
munities and airports where timing and a senes of direction are es- 
sential ingredients for any public undertaking. We do not have the 
flexibility to adjust ourselves to a stop-and-go control of financing 
because it frequently takes several years to put one construction pro}j- 
ect. together—preliminary engineering; bond indentures and sale; 
land acquisition; detailed plans and specific: itions; bid call; aw ard: 
and finally, after legal, engineering, and even political skirmishes— 
construction. 

This intermediate grouping of airports is further handicapped in 
that it is ordained to live in the shadows of more spectacular goings- 
on: Highly publicized scheduled air carrier and military activity 
liberally sprinkled with jet-age mumbo-jumbo. Lost is the fact that 
general aviation—nonse heduled commercial, business, and recrea- 
tional flying—needs facilities, too. Yardsticks measuring only the 
number of enplaned scheduled air carrier passengers or totaling up 
the number of locally based aircraft don’t tell the story. Transient 
aircraft movement, which simply adds to where the locally based 
aircraft go when they are away from home, must be counted heavily 
in any evaluation of airport needs. As a case in point, at Tucson 
our transient aircraft movements are up 500 percent over a decade 
ago, while the number of locally based aircraft has not yet doubled. 

As a matter of fact, the March 1958 transient aircraft movements 
at ‘Tucson were 5,980, as against 1,078 in March 1949, which is the 
consistent figure month after month. It just keeps going up. So 
that we can safely state that we are up 500 percent over a decade ago. 

So, given more and better airports, this segment of air transporta- 
tion portends astounding impact on our economy. And again, sup- 
plementing my written st: itement, it is that hes ivy increase in transient 
aircraft movement that has enabled us to seize upon it as a means 
of justifying and selling our revenue bond issues to match Federal 
aid 

I cannot oppose the intent of the proposed amendment of section 13 
of the act which would prohibit the Federal Government’s participa- 
tion in the cost of construction of certain revenue- producing areas 
when such space is to be rented or leased by concessionaires. How- 
ever, I must oppose the language of the amendment as drafted because 
it is too sweeping in scope and it sets up innumerable boobytraps. 

First, it has the effect of forcing local government into more pro- 
prietary functions because, presumably, an airport could seek Federal 
assistance on anything it declared it would not rent or lease. 

Second, it sets the stage for both honest and dishonest abuses be- 
cause space requirements and uses do change and, for example, that 
room on the blueprint labeled “airport manager’s office” could well 
become the bar of tomorrow. I’m sure interpretation of this sug- 
gested subsection will, if enacted, drive more than one person to drink. 
I am even more sure of that after talking to some of the fellows at 


the CAA. 
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Third, it penalizes the intermediate and lesser category airports 
who must develop revenue from nonaviation sources to amortize the 
cost of facilities and to operate and maintain airports which could 
otherwise exist only as locally tax-supported, deficit-financed, institu- 
tions. I would call to the committee’s attention the fact that all sub- 
sidy of civil aviation is not at the Federal level, and further, that the 
terminal category airports, relatively speaking, receive very little 
Federal aid for the provision of concessionaire space at which this 
amendment is directed. This is, then, another bit of proposed legis- 
lation designed, in effect, to aid the rich and sock the poor. To 
emphasize that, I have some other figures which I developed. 

The March 1957 ar ago—Civil Aeronautics Board origin and 
destination figures show that Tucson ranked 40th in revenue passenger 
miles. That is, as I see it, the payoff figure which is much more 
significant than the number of enplaned | passengers, which places 
Tucson ahead of such cities as E] Paso and Fort Worth. That means 
long-haul business, and it also means large, heavy aircraft are used. 
Yet because we are just an intermediate point, the scheduled air car- 
riers get pretty stuffy about paying their full way on our airport and I 
find as I try to develop more revenue from them that I am forced more 
and more to turning to concessions as the source of revenue to bail 
the whole picture out. 

For example, at Tucson the rent-a-car agencies pay me considerab] 
more than the airlines. So if we raise rates to be charged to vce 
or aviation users and face the threat of decreased service, we are in a 
rather peculiar situation revenuewise, certainly. 

Senator Monroney. The insurance concession is a very valuable 
concession, too, isn’t it ? 

Mr.Scumipr. Thatis right. It certainly is. 

Senator Monroney. On a footage basis, both that and the rent-a- 
car would be a very minor part of your construction cost of the 
terminal, would they not ? 

Mr.Scuminr. Yes. 

It is my belief that this matter of concession space can be handled 
administratively as heretofore, and, at this stage of our airport devel- 
opment where many communities have not yet had an opportunity to 
participate in the limited help previously offered for these relatively 
low priority items, I am prompted to suggest that the outright pro- 
hibition of them at this time is perhaps unfair. 

On the other hand, I would also refer to Senate Document 95, of the 
83d Congress, 2d session, which is a report of the Airport Panel of 
the Transportation Council. That panel consisted of some 12 men, 

a few of whom have testified here today: Mr. Jones and Mr. McMullen 
‘aa myself, among others. In that particular report—and to the best 
of my knowledge none of us personally or none of the agencies we 
purport to represent have ever repudiated this report—we said in 
paragraph 7: 

Since terminal buildings are revenue-producing facilities they should not 
receive Federal grants-in-aid. 





However, as a corollary: 


All Federal agencies should pay for all space requirements, including cost of 
construction and maintenance on a self-liquidating basis. 
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So it is my belief that somewhere between that which you seek to 
do with this amendment and the concept that perhaps terminal build- 
ings as a class don’t belong in the program, there is a middle of the 
road that might be found. 

Senator Monronry. We hope that the airport operators can get 
Ne carne and suggest some of the language that might help us to 
achieve our end without penalizing your operations. I think there is 


a middle ground if we get the proper language. I am a little loath 
to leave it to the tender mercies of the CAA, because we have heard 
so much during these hearings about how they can write amendments 
into legislation that we have passed. 

Mr. Scumiptr. Again as an observation, it appears to me that there 
is a wide variance between one region and another as to how these 
things are handled. For awhile I was prone to accuse my colleagues 
in the East of picking the flyspecks out of the pepper, so to speak, be- 
cause I couldn’t understand some of the problems. I have had some 
long battles with my friend Jones and others on that, but I find that 
the interpretation west of the Pecos is considerably more liberal. 

I had an experience in the Middle West not so long ago with the 
district engineer, who was very adamant about a control-tower situ- 
ation. I have never run into that kind of fine line drawing out in our 
Western States. 

It is my belief, shared by a few of my associates, that once the air- 
= of this country reach a certain plateau of achievement, we can 

ispense with Federal aid for airports. Perhaps we are being aca- 
demic and unrealistic, human nature being what it is, to take such a 
long-term optimistic view. In any event, we have not yet attained that 
plateau, and it is our judgment that we never shall until and unless 
there are sufficient Federal funds available over a sustained, say, 5- 
year period. 

The appropriation of an additional $75 million for the first fiscal 
year of that span will create an aura of confidence in the program hith- 
erto sadly lacking; it will provide welcome relief from the pressure of 
projects already long delayed. Such a positive approach by the Fed- 
eral Government would, in effect, be the flinging of the gauntlet down 
to towns where civil independence should yet reign : 

Her women fair, her men robust for toil ; 

Her vigorous souls, high cultured as her soil; 

Her towns, where civic independence flings 

The gauntlet down to senates, courts, and kings. 
—Thomas Campbell, 1777-1844—Theodric. 

I hope this liberal use of his words will not cause Thomas Campbell 
to rotate in his grave. That is all that I have to say about S. 3502. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much for your testimony, Mr. 
Schmidt. I gather from the context of your remarks that a 3- or 4- 
year lead time with commitments to be financed as the work progresses, 
would meet with satisfaction from your experience rather than being 
told in November what you can spend in the next fiscal year only. 

Mr. Scumipr. It is actually a little worse than that, because we 
didn’t know until about 3 weeks ago what we were going to have to 
spend in 1959, so to speak. 

Senator Monroney. That date should be updated to perhaps Octo- 
ber at the latest so that you could be prepared to go to work when the 
new fiscal year starts in July, is that correct ? 
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Mr. Scumipr. That certainly is correct. And the one year that 
there was no Federal program at all we were placed in an untenable 
situation. We were in a position to go forward, however slowly 
ourselves, but we almost had to stop the clock and wait for time to 
catch up with us. We are at the stage now, we have been fortunate 
enough on our own development locally, where our local financing is 
not a serious problem, but it will become serious, moneys will be di- 
verted for other purposes and other projects if we can’t seize upon 
some kind of a blocked out year to year proposition and say in 1959 
it will be so much, in 1960 so much and 1961 and 1962, and after 
1962 I hope we are caught up. Thank you. 

Senator Monroney. You have I think a jet fighter wing on your 
airport, do you not? 

Mr. Scumipt. Yes. We have had jets since 1952. They came 
from Wichita after modification and were sent to the military in- 
stallations. 

Senator Monronry. Your airport serves not only in a civil capac- 
ity but does almost full military duty as well ? 

Mr. Scumipr. That is correct, it certainly does. 

Senator Monroney. And the use of the airport is only subject to 
nominal payment of rent for that use. . 

Mr. Scumipr. Ours is perhaps a little different situation. With- 
out going into too much detail, it was not a surplus military facility. 
It was a municipal airport before World War II. There were some 
substantial developments, defense plant corporation developments on 
it during the war, which reverted to the city by virtue of city owner- 
ship, and since by virtue of the B-47 program, and B-29 program 
before that, during the Korean argument, we did accrue some bene- 
fits from military installations quite recent and current in nature. 
So while the military is using our field we certainly don’t feel put 
upon because we have gained from their operation. 

Senator Monroney. But the Government also gained. They would 
have had to duplicate that facility if it were not already there. 

Mr. Scumipr. That is the way we like to see it ; yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. So you maintain it and operate it and the 
military get the use of it and pay nominal amounts for that use? 

Mr. Scumipr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. What is your altitude out there ? 

Mr. Scumipr. 2,600. 

Senator Monroney. What length runways do you have? I know 
you have one tremendously long. 

Mr. Scumipr. We have a 12,000-foot runway and we are going to 
extend it to 15,500. 

Senator Monroney. That would take any jet now flying ? 

Mr. Scumipr. Well, it certainly should. We haven’t heard of an 
that it won’t take. Of course, there is something to bear in mind, 
too: We have a high summer mean and our 12,000-foot runway which 
is the longest measured civilian runway in the country at the moment, 
is reduced to about 6,000 in length because of the temperature factor. 
Fifteen thousand will keep us in the running. 

‘ Senator Monronry. You don’t have much weather trouble out 
here ? 

Mr. Scumipr. That is true. 
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Senator Monronrey. We certainly appreciate your valued testimony 
and we are glad to have your salty comments on the aviation picture. 

Mr. Scumipr. With respect to the other two bills, S. 1189 and S§. 
3533 

Senator Monroney. Before you leave this, counsel just called my 
attention to the fact that you asked for $849,120 and the allocation 
they gave you was $320,180 ? 

Mr. Scumipr. That is correct. 

Senator Monronry. You could have used the rest of what you 
oned for and still could use it if additional funds were made avail- 
able ¢ 

Mr. Scumipr. We just sold a bond issue the other day and we are 
hopeful—in fact, I got my neck stuck out, I said this bill will pass 
and we will get the money. Ihave my matching money. 

Senator Monronry. Suppose the bill should be passed and be 
vetoed. What would happen to your bond money? You have sold 
the bonds and you are paying interest on the bonds. Would you 
turn around and reinvest it in Government bonds? 

Mr. Scumipr. That is what we would do. We would reinvest them. 
There are some things we can’t wait on indefinitely. Certain projects 
very frankly we would have to attempt to do the hard way, force 
account work to stretch our dollars far apart. 

Senator Monroney. To the degree that you were expecting Federal 
matching money, and you go forward on emergency work that re- 
quires a 100-percent local, then your city commissioner and your air- 
port authorities are in a little bit of trouble because you are damned 
if you do and damned if you don’t; is that correct ? 

Mr. Scumipr. Our situation, we are of course nothing like the 
Port of New York Authority, but it is an operation patterned after 
that. We have all of the broad powers, police powers, other than 
right of taxation. 

If anyone is damned it is the manager. The directors stay on. 

Senator Monroney. Our next witness is Mr. Max C. Harrison, 
chairman of the highway contractors’ division of the Associated 
General Contractors of America, Inc. 

We are happy to have you, Mr. Harrison, and appreciate your 
taking the trouble to come up here to advise us. 


STATEMENT OF MAX C. HARRISON, CHAIRMAN OF THE HIGHWAY 
CONTRACTORS’ DIVISION OF THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CON- 
TRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC, 


Mr. Harrison. I want to tell you that the Associated General Con- 
tractors are very happen to have this opportunity to talk to you. 

My name is Max C. Harrison. I am president of Harrison Con- 
struction Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Our firm is engaged in highway, air- 
port, and railroad construction. 

I appear before you today as a representative of more than 7,000 
of the Nation’s leading construction contractors who are members of 
the Associated General Contractors of America. A large number of 
these firms perfom some phase of airport construction under the 
Federal Airport Act. We support the legislation proposed by S. 
3502. 
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JET-AGE REQUIREMENTS 


Recent studies and statements by spokesmen of the aviation indus- 
try indicate today’s airports are a jet-age bottleneck. Although the 
extent of this so-called bottleneck is not re adily evident at this time, 
it is well known that jet transports can presently operate economi- 
cally on only a very limited number of our country’s civil airports, 
The deterrent influence which such operational restrictions place on 
the growth and progress of this increasingly important segment of 
our economy should be realized. 


THE CURRENT PROGRAM 


An orderly program without “stop and go” characteristics assures 
the most efficient means of providing needed facilities in the most 
economical manner. The improved degree of planning permitted by 
the Federal Airport t Act presently in force has proved to be highly 
beneficial to State aviation officials and the aviation industry as a 
whole. 

gare annual Federal authorization of $63 million for fiscal years 

957, 1958, and 1959 has provided financial assistance permitting air- 

art improvements of vital importance to the growth of the aviation 
industry. 
TODAY’S AIRPORT NEEDS 


As an association, we support an orderly, continuing, airport-im- 
provement program to keep pace with the changes and progress of 
the aviation industry. We believe S. 3502, introduced and supported 
by members of this committee, is a substantial improvement over the 
present airport program, and should provide the financial assistance 
the aviation mduste ‘y requires to meet present-day demands in the 
field of aviation. A pertinent resolution recently approved by our 
association indicates our interest and support for the measures now 
being considered by this committee. The resolution is as follows: 


ATRPORT PROGRAM 


In order to provide adequate airport facilities for our country’s expanding 
civil aviation industry, in particular to permit economical use of jet transport 
aircraft, and to allow the safest practicable aircraft operation at all public 
airports, the 39th Annual Convention of the Associated General Contractors of 
America, meeting in Dallas, Tex., February 10-13, 1958, urges the 85th Congress 
to enact legislation extending the Federal airport program through fiscal year 
1963; providing funds in the amounts determined to be required by the survey 
jointly conducted by the National Association of State Aviation Officials, the 
Airport Operators Council, and the American Association of Airport Executives. 
Legislation enacted should set forth the intent of Congress to (1) establish the 
Federal airport program On a continuing basis, (2) to correct the administra- 
tive practices of Federal agencies which restrict the progress of the program, 
and (3) to have appropriate economy exercised in planning. 


I would like to explain briefly our position with respect to the 
phrases numbered (2) and (3) as contained 1 in the foregoing resolu- 
tion. First, the sentence requesting “correction of administrative 
practices of Federal agencies which restrict the progress of the pro- 
gram” is prompted in part by the CAA’s figures, which show that 
during fiscal 1957 only $4514 ‘million of the available $63 million of 
Federal funds was granted to local sponsors. A similar ratio of fund 
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utilization to availability is indicated for fiscal 1958. The apparently 
stringent policies followed in reviewing and approving project re- 
quests, together with the rather limited time period for submission of 
oe as set forth for the fiscal year 1959 program, limits utilization 
of the program authorized by the Congress. 

Our resolution’s reference to “appropriate economy exercised in 
planning,” is an anticipation of the proposed amendment to section 13 
of the Federal Airport Act as included in S. 3502, and coincides with 
our thinking. We strongly support the provision of adequate airport 
facilities, but we are concerned about the extravagant features of some 
of today’s airport terminals. 

Senator Monronry. Would you amplify that oa a little bit? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. We were thinking a little bit along the same 
lines as I imagine you were when you spoke of, No. 1, parking 
lots as not being a proper place to spend Federal money. ‘There is a 
system that is in use some places. I know in particular in Knoxville 
Tenn., where the authority there provides space for parking lots and 
took bids from private enterprise to building the parking lot and 
fence it in and operate it for a period of 10 years, at no cost to the 
city outside of the acquisition of the land. At the end of 10 years, 
presumably, they would take the parking lot over as their own, with 
no capital outlay. The same thing could be done in many places. 

I can assure you that it would be—I shouldn’t criticize some places 
but they have spent a great deal of money on parking lots. In Pitts- 
burgh, for example, I have had the displeasure of losing one set of 
$66 hub caps, and another time had my grill drilled in at a cost of $85, 
with no recourse whatsoever. I resent very much going out there 
on a hot summer day, particularly Saturdays and Sundays. I can’t 
find a place to park my car, I can’t get into the building for the people 
there, all bringing their families out to buy popcorn and peanuts and 
to enjoy the air conditioning. I don’t think that has anything to do 
with flying an airplane. 

It walt seem reasonable to me that if they could go to the sides, 
or out of the way with their concessions, something similar to Hous- 
ton, which has the right idea, where you can walk in the door, check 
your bag, pay for your ticket, go out to the ramp, and get on your 
plane. At the sides they have a hotel, which is a very fine thing, and 
they have other concessions, and seem to do a very thriving business. 
I might make a suggestion, that you work out a scheme on a square 
foot basis for concessions that would be deducted from any cost of 
the administration building. 

Senator Monroney. It would seem to me that the problem is not 
insurmountable. If you have to squeeze out the square footage of 
limit under Federal funds on all, I think they are standing in their 
own light many times in getting the size and quality of shopping 
area that would prove big revenue producers to them. 

Mr. Harrison. We, as a group, agree with your principle heartily. 

Senator Monronry. I know we will be asked for hotels and motels 
and other things for which we do not have money, and we are talking 
about aviation facilities. While regulations may prohibit it, there 
always will be pressure in certain places to get these things pushed 
through, and one sets a precedent for the other. I think we would 
be doing CAA a great favor if we can get the proper language to 
define that portion of ineligible facilities in these airport terminals. 
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Mr. Harrison. We are heartily in agreement with you. I hope the 
AOC and Mr. Schmidt can come up with something that would be 
satisfactory to solve the problem. 

In conclusion, I Seats like to emphasize the importance of ade- 
quate and timely provision of airports to meet the needs of the pro- 
gressive and essential aviation industry. The ga condition of 
our country’s economy lends strong support to the value of essential 
and well-planned public works projects that may be financed under 
the Federal Airport Act. Mr. Chairman, I would also like to take 
this opportunity to point out to the committee the proved advantages 
of the contract method of construction. Economy, centralized re- 
sponsibility, adequate advance planning, and fidelity to our free- 
enterprise system are some of the important reasons why the contract 
method is superior to other methods of construction. We are always 
afraid of day laborers. Today’s high degree of competition among 
contractors and the more than adequate capacity of the contracting 
industry to perform all proposed construction work assure the public 
and the Congress of a sound investment in the proposed extension of 
the Federal Airport Act. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you, very much, Mr. Harrison, for that 
fine statement. On the third page of your statement at the top, you 
say : 

The apparently stringent policies followed in reviewing and approving project 
request, together with the rather limited time period for submission of projects 
as set forth for the fiscal 1959 program, limits utilization of the program author- 
ized by the Congress. 

Would you not also say, as a contractor, that the fits and starts and 
jumps and uncertainties and irregulaties add to the ultimate cost of 
these projects? If you could lay out a 3-year program, you could 
have commitments that you would have X dollars available at the 
beginning of each of the 3 fiscal years and you could make a firm 
contract in which the contractor would be able to give a more advan- 
tageous price for his work. 

Mr. Harrison. That is absolutely true because we in our industry, 
if we can see that certain projects are coming up, can plan to bid those. 
It is quite possible that we might, for example, if we happened to be 
very close to one job, get ouselves loaded up. If we bid, we might be 
tremendously high or possibly not bid at all. 

Planning is economical not only from your standpoint but from 
ours. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, the longer the lead time and the 
more certain the construction period, the better the price the con- 
tractor can make for the volume of work? 

Mr. Harrison. Unquestionably. 

Senator Monroney. If we hit him when he has equipment commit- 
ted some place else, he will have to rent an additional lot of equip- 
ment and the cost burden will be on the community and we will lose 
money rather than save money by the stretchout. 

Mr. Harrison. That goes without saying. So far as we are con- 
cerned, that would be ideal. 

Senator Monroney. As you notice in this bill, we put $75 million 
extra in for the fiscal year 1959, and we raised from $63 million to 
$100 million the allocated funds for that period. Would you say 
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that there are a great number of unemployed people in the construc- 
tion business ? 

Mr. Harrison. From the amount of competition that we have and 
the short prices that they are giving, I would say that there must 
be a great number of unemployed. 

Senator Monroney. I gather that there will be a very serious sit- 
uation in the heavy construction business, and this bill would be one of 
the very best ways by which we could not only meet the problems of 
the jet age but also meet some very complicated and disturbing 
problems we have in our economy. 

Mr. Harrison. Of course, I don’t know anything about the economy 
outside of our own industry. But I can assure you that when we 
bid a job of 4, 5, 6, 8, or 10 million dollars, we will have as many as 
15 bids on the 1 project. So, there must be a lot of contractors looking 
for work. 

Senator Monronry. That will mean a lot of workers looking for 
work because they all have their own skilled labor and unskilled labor 
to follow these contracts ? 

Mr. Harrison. That’s right. 

Senator Monroney. One further question. Do you have any idea 
as to how the cost per square foot or per 1,000 feet of runway has 
increased because of the heavier wheel loading of the aircraft? In 
other words, this is a thing that the local community has nothing 
whatever to say about. If the airlines go from DC-3’s to DC-6’s 
and then go from there to DC-7’s and DC-8’s without any yea or 
nay of the community in building the airport, the costs of the base 
and the concentrate and everything has to go up tremendously. 

Do you have any idea how the percentages have increased in the 
cost of runway construction from the DC-3 days to the DC-6 and 
now to the new DC-8 and the 707 ? 

Mr. Harrison. That is pretty hard to describe. 

You can add an inch of thickness, if it was 10 inches thick before 
and you make it 11, and your costs wouldn’t go up 10 percent. They 
would go up possibly 5, because your subgrade, and finishing, and so 
on, affects just a part of the cost. 

Senator Monroney. I watched them build the runways at Will 
Rogers Field in the DC-3 days, and I think the rock under that was 
probably a foot. I watched them build the runways for the Strategic 
Air Command base for the B-47’s and I found that they were —s 
well over a yard, the depth of this table, under that runway. Anc 
after they used it a while, they found it was still too weak and they 
are having to put cement inlays in the areas of impact. So that the 
increasing weight of the plane and the wheel loading has, with no 
regard to the city’s desire for thicker runways, made such work abso- 
lutely necessary, and their costs have pyramided. I would judge those 
new runways cost 200 or 300 percent more per square foot than the 
old runway that was perfectly capable of carrying a DC-3. 

Mr. Harrison. Of course, prices per square yard on pavement now 
have no relation to the cost 20 years ago because of the increase in 
the quality of the pavement that they are putting in today, not re- 
garding the difference in the thickness. As far as the excavation, 
that. is, for the leveling and drainage of an airport, your cost today 
is very little more if any more than it was 20 years ago. 
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Senator Monronry. I understand earth moving is the one thing 
that. has gone down because of the heavy equipment ? 

Mr. Harrison. We are using 30-cubic-yard scrapers now as com- 
pared with 12 cubic yards then. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much for your kindness. 

May I ask that Mr. Jones return to the stand just for a moment, 
please. There is one thing I wanted to ask you about, because of your 
extreme interest in the association of the Airport Operators Council. 
You were here for the symposium on the jet air age, were you not? 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF FOSTER JONES, DIRECTOR OF AIRPORTS, 
LOUISVILLE AND JEFFERSON COUNTY, KY., AND CHAIRMAN, LEG- 
ISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AIRPORT OPERATORS COUNCIL 


Mr. Jones. I wasn’t here personally. 

Senator Monroney. During the testimony the thing that gave me 
some pause was the fact that from the experience of the military with 
jet planes, the pulling in of foreign matter on the ground made the 
ground time many more times hazardous than the air time on jet 
motors. It was suggested at that time that it might require a hard 
surface on taxiways of about 150 feet to keep the taxiways clear, if 
you revved up or brought your jets in under their own power. 

I wonder if your operators council has given any consideration to 
other means of towing jets in or putting them on a dolly and running 
them up to the ramp for loading and fueling and taking them out to 
the other end of the runway so that we could avoid the extraordinary 
expense that is going to be entailed in the 150-foot taxiways. 

Mr. Jones. We haven’t done anything officially yet. It is one of 
the problems which we have of many which we submitted to the Air- 
ways Modernization Board. We have a standing committee on oper- 
ational practices and procedures. I will say that that is one of the 
things we have under consideration. But we haven’t gotten any an- 
swer on it as yet. 

Senator Monroney. After we had this symposium, one fellow who 
had been listening to it came up with a mechanism which he appar- 
ently has already developed for a self-propelled dolly which the plane 
could run up on its own power at the end of the runway, cut its motors, 
and be brought up to the loading ramps with its motors off, and be 
taken out to the other end of the runway—it has a diesel-powered 
motor and is fully self-contained—then it can fire up and roll off of 
the dolly and go on to its takeoff run. 

It would seem to me, with jets almost here, that we are going to be 
faced with some very serious problems that might make the funds 
available in this bill insufficient unless some method is found which 
would allow the movement of jets on the airports to be done on a mul- 
tiple wheel-loading basis. This is supposed to be able to cut the 
wheel-loading weight down to about the same as the DC-3 because of 
the many wheels that this machine has. 

I wonder if anybody is giving that real serious consideration. There 
will be a tremendous amount of damage done, according to the testi- 
mony, to jet motors from the air intake pulling in gravel, and dirt, 
and grit and things of that kind unless you either go to the 150-foot 
taxiways or find a way of moving jet planes in with their motors off. 
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Mr. Jones. That particular piece of equipment, or a prototype of 
it, was amantadine to us about a year ago, that is, to the Airport 
Operators Council, at a meeting. Of course, that has been a develop- 
ment by an individual, by a commercial enterprise. Actually the air- 
port operator feels that the movement of that aircraft up to the ramp, 
while it concerns us greatly, the initiative ought to be taken by the air- 
lines themselves. 

Senator Monroney. But if the airlines don’t take the initiative and 
if you have to increase your taxiways to 150 feet, you are in for a 
whole lot of extra money on every airport. I just wish that we had 
some way of getting the airport operators to confer with the airlines 
to be sure that something 1s being done about this before the day 
arrives when the 707’s and DC-8’s are in operational use, when it will 
be too late to build the taxiways. 

Mr. Jonrs. We sent out to the airlines a very comprehensive ques- 
tionnaire, as I recall about 36 pages, and it took in every one of these 
factors. We haven’t been able to get replies from them. They refuse 
to answer them. Maybe some of this they don’t know. We wanted 
them to say they don’t know. But their attitude is that this is too much 
for them to answer. 

Senator Monroney. I don’t know who makes this dolly. This man 
appeared, gave his folder, and disappeared. The problem that came 
up repeatedly during the symposium was whether to bus the people 
out from the terminal to the runway and put them on there or to 
tow the plane in with the motors off, or to let them come in under 
their own power with 150-foot taxiways. 


In talking informally to some of the airline operators they thought 
that the cost of this moving equipment, which was not extra high as 
long as you could use a small tractor to tow the plane in, would be all 
right. But this feature of each airline ae its own equip- 

1 


ment—suppose 6 come in to buy 6 sets of this rather expensive equip- 
ment—would be not only expensive but it would be utilized only dur- 
ing the 4, 5, 8, or 10 scheduled landings that they have, whereas if 
it wore a part of the airport operation, with a fee of course attached 
to the towage, like a tugboat in a harbor, it might be possible that 
this service could eliminate the extra cost of extending taxiways. 

Mr. Jones. I agree. We are going to discuss this with the airlines 
at our annual meeting next month in San Juan. That is one of the 
items we are going to talk to them about. Then the other place, as you 
say, which is going to get us together, it really is a problem, too, for 
the Airways Modernization Board to think about also, although they 
are largely thinking about what is going on in the air. 

Senator Monroney. They are thinking about the airways rather 
than the ground ? 

Mr. Jones. They are going to have to move those planes out of the 
way. Asa governmental agency they could do a great deal on the re- 
search side of it. We certainly realize the problem and I think you 
have done a great deal to bring it to a head by pointing it out in the 
previous committee hearings and also in this one. 

Senator Monroney. Would it be any help to get them together to 
have the committee invite both the operators and the airline operators 
down? Or would it be better to informally have them search for 
means of doing it? It is going to concern us on the cost of doing the 
necessary things on the taxiways as a part of the Federal contribution. 
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Perhaps it is a field where it might be best left to the negotiations 
between the airport operators. 

Mr. Jones. I think you could do us a world of good by inviting the 
airline people in and let’shearthem. It helps. 

Senator Monroney. Counsel said that ATA is coming in tomorrow. 
We will explore that with them, too. Maybe we will have a chance to 
get you fellows together. I am worried about what we heard in the 
symposium on the damage to motors, and I know if motors are 

amaged we are going to have to have black top 150 feet wide. 

Mr. Jones. There is no question. 

Senator Monroney. You haven’t that much space on many airports 
to afford the wastage of 150 feet to just take care of the problem of 
taxiing planes with their motors on. 

Mr. Jones. Another person we need into this picture is the manu- 
facturer himself, because he must prepare to hook on the airport when 
he designs it. 

Senator Monroney. This one you don’t hook on. It is like a chock 
on a greased ramp. He takes a diesel to drive him up to the ramp 
with dead engines. 

Mr. Jones. The engineers will tell you what the torque will be on 
those wheels when you start moving them that way. It involves 
everyone. I think youcan do usa world of good. 

Senator Monronry. I want somebody to have a machine ready if 
that is going to be the operation, and I don’t care who builds or 
makes it. It seems to me it is a problem that is nearly on us. 

Thank you very much. 


We have a letter from a former distinguished colleague in Congress, 
Mayor Poulson, the mayor of the city of Los Angeles, stating his in- 
tense interest and that of the city of Los Angeles in this program, and 
in the acceleration of it which he says will employ some 3,000 people 
during the lifetime of the program. 

(The above-mentioned letter is as follows :) 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 7, 1958. 
THE AVIATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
ForEIGN COM MERCE COM MITTEE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The city of Los Angeles is greatly interested in favorable con- 
sideration and passage of S. 3502. If the bill is approved it will allow this city 
to accelerate a large construction program at Los Angeles International Airport 
which is presently being undertaken. It would also be most desirable insofar 
as the air carriers are concerned which are presently serving, or contemplate 
rendering service to, the above-referenced air terminal. 

Our department of airports has several projects which would be eligible for 
Federal participation under the emergency aid as proposed in Senate bill 3502. 

By accelerating our program through the inclusion of these additional projects, 
it would help the economy of this area. For example, our 2-year construction 
program, as outlined now, will employ some 3,000 during the lifetime of the 
program. By being able to add to this program through availability of addi- 
tional Federal matching funds, we could immediately program the following 
projects and add a minimum of 1,000 jobs in the 2-year period. These projects 
are: 

1. Immediate reconstruction of runway 25—-R at an estimated cost of $1 mil- 
lion. This project should be completed by the fall of 1958, otherwise air carrier 
service in and out of the airport will be materially hampered. The excessive 
amount of rain this winter has hastened the deterioration of existing runway 
25-R and the complete reconstruction of the same is considered an extreme 
emerzency and is presently being designed and would be available for construc- 
tion by July 1, 1958, and completed by November 30, 1958. 
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2. Relocate an existing highway which bisects airport property. This would 
expedite access to the new airline maintenance area for thousands of airport 
workers, as well as provide the general public with an adequate highway system. 

3. Construct and install a permanent drainage system to the ocean. This 
is a major project which must be done and has been put in abeyance because 
funds have been lacking. 

4. Additional moneys for the loading aprons and associated construction in 
the new terminal area. ; 

The department of airports has sufficient funds authorized and available to 
match any amount of additional Federal aid given. 

By fall of 1958, this stepped-up construction program would naturally expe- 
dite the airline commitments for their phase of construction at our air terminal. 

Only this last week, we have been informed by the airlines the delivery date 
and service of the jet transports is well ahead of schedule and will be in service 
by the end of 1958 or early 1959. 

For the reasons outlined above I urge favorable action on this bill. 

With assurance of my high regard, I am 

Sincerely, 


Norris Poutson, Mayor. 


Senator Monroney. If there are no further witnesses for today, 
the committee will stand in recess, to meet in room F-41, at 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. ‘That is in the Capitol. 

(Thereupon, at 4:33 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, April 16, 1958, in room F-41, 
Capitol Building. ) 
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(S. 3502, a bill to amend the Federal Airport Act in order to 
extend the time for making grants under the provisions of 
such act, and for other purposes) 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16, 1958 


Unttep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AVIATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 2:15 p. m., in 
room S41, United States C apitol, Hon. A. S. Mike Monroney, chair- 
man of the ‘subcommittee, presiding. 

Senator Monroney. The Subcommittee on Aviation will resume its 
hearing. We are very happy to have present today the distinguished 
Delegate from the Territory of Alaska, seeking to be the State of 
Alaska. We appreciate having you here and would welcome your 
testimony at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. BARTLETT, DELEGATE TO THE CON- 
GRESS FROM THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA, ACCOMPANIED BY 
WYMAN RICE, CHAIRMAN, ALASKA COMMUNICATIONS COMMIS- 
SION; AND EUGENE G. ROGUSZKA, DIRECTOR OF AERONAUTICS 
OF ALASKA 


Mr. Bartietr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is E. L. Bartlett, a Delegate in the Congress from the 
soon to be State of Alaska, as you noted. 

It was my thought, Mr. Chairman, when I originally had an oppor- 
tunity to appear before you, that I should have to testify without the 
assistance of any other Alaskans. But since then Mr. Rice, chairman 
of the Alaska Aeronautics and Communications Commission, who is 
also operations manager of Northern Consolidated Airlines, and Mr. 
Eugene G. Roguszka, director of aeronautics for that commission, 
have arrived in Washington and with your permission I should like 
to make a very brief statement and then ask your indulgence in hear- 
ing these gentlemen at some point during the hearing this afternoon. 

Senator Monroney. That will be fine. We will be glad to hear 
them, running them all together, so it will be together in the record. 
How many are there? 

Mr. Barrierr. Two. 
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Senator Monroney. Will their testimony be long? I don’t like to 
hold up the other witnesses. 

Mr. Barttiett. I think not. 

Senator Monroney. You go ahead and complete your statement and 
we will take them in order, and that will keep it all together in one 
place in the record. 

Mr. Bartterr. Mine will be very brief, Mr. Chairman. 

I appear here to support S. 3502, not only because I know it will be 
of real benefit to the Territory of Alaska, but in a broader sense be- 
cause I am convinced it will benefit the aviation transportation gen- 
erally throughout the States. In Alaska, as you know very well, hav- 
ing studied our problems, we have a unique situation where our people 
depend almost entirely upon air transportation in going from one 
point to another. 

Senator Monronry. You skipped the steam age and you skipped 
the highway age and you have gone directly from the dog sled into the 
air age. 

Mr, Bartietr. From the dog sled to the airplane. And there are 
very few dog teams left, unfortunately. We like to see a few of those 
around as a reminder of pioneer days. 

There is no passenger maritime service to Alaska any more by 
American carriers. It ended in the fall of 1954. So to an extent 
that I am sure is not comparable with that anywhere else in the United 
States, our people, the Alaskans, do depend upon air transport for 
moving from one point to another. 

When they go to the States, go outside as we say, they have to fly 
or they don’t go except over the Alaska Highway, and of course onl 
a fractional number of the travelers use that highway for going back 
and forth. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to present a resolution adopted by the 
Alaska Aeronautics and Communications Commission pertaining to 
this subject, together with some figures that accompany the resolution. 
Also, I should like to present a letter addressed to me by Gov. Mike 
Stepovich, of Alaska, in specific support of S. 2974. But I am sure I 
can say for Governor Stepovich that what he had to say in that letter 
would apply equally to S. 3502. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
Office of the Governor, 
Juneau, Alaska, April 7, 1958. 


In support of extension of the Federal Aid Airport Act 


Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, 
Delegate of Alaska, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear DELEGATE BARTLETT: Senate bill 2974 providing for the extension of 
the Federal Aid Airport Act beyond the fiscal year 1959 is of extreme importance 
continued development of our proposed system of airports in the Territory of 
Alaska. 

The approach in the development of our existing airports in the Territory by 
the Alaska Aeronautics and Communications Commission has been to construct 
certain segments of the overall planned system on a priority basis. The Federal 
Aid Airport Act to date has allowed for the consideration of 87 airport projects 
through the Territory. 35 have been financially completed and of the remaining 
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active projects, construction has been completed on 9, with 9 others to be com- 
pleted this coming season. A request has been submitted for Federal assistance 
for 15 additional projects for the fiscal year 1959 with construction proposed 
during that year. 

In order to work toward the completion of the basic system, approximately 
50 additional projects are envisioned during the next 4 years including projects in 
81 communities which have no airport facilities; the remaining include the 
improving of substandard facilities, reconstruction, paving, and terminal build- 
ing construction. 

Aviation has been one of the greatest factors in the development of the 
economy of the Territory and is our main means of travel. The progress to 
date in the development of our airfields has been made possible through the 
financial assistance that has been available to us through the Federal Aid Air- 
port Act. It is only with this continued financial aid that it will be possible 
for the Territory to provide for the completion of an overall system of airways 
as originally scheduled. 

I therefore wish to endorse the enactment of legislation providing for the 
extension of the Federal aid airport program and will do everything possible to 
encourage the enactment of Senate bill 2974. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE STEPOviIcH, Governor of Alaska. 


RESOLUTION 


Be it resolved by the Alaska Aeronautics and Communications Commission of 
the Territory of Alaska: 

Whereas the Federal-aid airport program allocated $1,225,000 to the Territory 
of Alaska for the fiscal year 1956; and 

Whereas the Federal-aid airport program allocated $1,350,000 to the Territory 
of Alaska for each of the fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959; and 

Whereas the Federal-aid airport program has assisted considerably in the 
development of the Territory of Alaska ; and 

Whereas it has been determined that airport development in the Territory of 
Alaska for the fiscal years 1959 to 1962, inclusive, would require an expenditure 
of $15,903,500 ; and 

Whereas the Territory of Alaska and other sponsors within the Territory of 
Alaska do not have sufficient funds to cover the entire cost of development ; and 

Whereas, the sponsors in the Territory of Alaska and the Territory of Alaska 
acting as sponsor estimate that $1,830,850 will be available for matching pur- 
poses for this development; and 

Whereas it is the unanimous opinion of the Alaska Aeronautics and Com- 
munications Commission that continued development is necessary; and 

Whereas it is the unanimous opinion of the Alaska Aeronautics and Com- 
munications Commission that the Federal-aid airport program should be extended 
beyond fiscal year 1959: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Governor of the Territory of Alaska take steps as necessary 
to endorse enactment of legislation for the extension of the Federal-aid airport 
program ; and 

Be it further resolved, That the Director and individual members of the 
Alaska Aeronautics and Communications Commission enlist the support for this 
legislation from within their respect divisions ; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be submitted to the President of the United 
States Senate, to the Speaker of the United States House of Representatives, 
to the Delegate from Alaska, to the Secretary of Commerce, to the Administrator 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and to the Regional Administrator, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Adopted by Alaska Aeronautics and Communications Commission, January 20, 
1958. 
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Region 5 Federal-aid program (status Oct. 1, 1957) 


Financially completed : * 


en I I cece ene eee verona miei oven eras isan aceremen $4, 850 
ee IIA SO I csr sin einicnen enpmiman sh wenn io 71, 287 
ec I ON UR creep see eone cpm eneren nares nainenae 122, 537 
1 EL ATE IORD, 20) DEO IOC ois a nee nee en ene ene 17, 841 
cia meetin nie areas sige ce'gemeien iene 74, 798 
ia i Laceeniin de meee aim ny einessinemenanre—aretenco—e 103, 875 
7 OO SOI NG em edimeamen manana ione— ie 6, 161 
I escapees aranehee ee papa Minne ie 20, 625 
i rie. BEE SO cn bmn i nttesenenawmmibianame 94, 12% 
Bh, MU Ure, SUI GOURDS = II epee inh inner re eniarneiemnier mes 6, 102 
Be IN No ie ceserstrstsirent es ies mee cin ciremqresmemnenmncpes 4, 500, 
I NN dnd ninuibcimm inseam oh merino ees 2, 642 
0 ese sn es cis en car oo tn ethan dies dm on 3, 179 
ae arene OO A OO em eininenenomainnemme 299, 577 
eR CEAIOUE, Th UO IOC ccc enc cetrerccies condos emia ation tometer 58, 541 
IRI oc cece dstenmaltnichert inate ota ecce ener ieiesmemen 12, 967 
con ene pe mgd aesalbn mnapecaeS Ram bees en sbieemeeeie 170, 887 
I as ssisws en iio chaierananinet comireiesaschangeen 14, 547 
I a sect erie itin asd Giunohah tm aves cin seine 108, 294 
oo ae ebiemnrtaseede 5, 362 
Bes ee ee RONG DOOD iii no ie cena naccue 4, 950 
a si wccensinie eter me nesesinicherinntn mw iniweransine 67, 459 
ane aes ee EE OT os i ek cic cnimkeancens 60, 000 
Ce ok omismernbounelaba daa 45, 070 
25. Seldovia Beapliane Base. ...................... ibid anns keels 2, 990 
a ei decline 169, 605 
Brat ann a a oe ees escapes hielo tn 45, 000 
I I te esl eck eesinncleebenibininatiaies 85, 205 
a ee nnn a od i ee biden atc anee 5, 098 
a ae IND IN ss Se oe Sa Se ae 3, 000 
oes en I INI 6k ed cs 4, 950 
It nn 1c a a ae ce Stan hedeceeceeallaiecanteintenes 77, 882 
I NOI UIE = ON is os cstasstnce cnecneseren ici bidacmniacs 7, 500 
Se ai ia eh es es eee ls te 1, 781, 504 
Construction complete, ready for grant review : 

ee NI in hb tuned be Sok 61, 875 
Bs) Serene EEE BOO le cence 59, 812 
So. Beas. Barons’ €yresecs Wes (2) oo i eee 24, 000 
Sati cthicdatcrtatoatecuckite wanted be 145, 687 


Construction complete, awaiting request for final payment: 
ey en IG 0 Oh dn la elaelces 
ea I eo seeks asiobanionmdnitasacanaiatiorennd ois 
ey IID MUI ne hse belie ectertes 
4; Poetersbarg Seaplane Ramp.................. 2.2... 3. 


233 projects at 31 locations ; 15 seaplane facilities and 16 airports. 


92, 813 
99, 000 
120, 000 
103, 125 


414, 938 
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Region 5 Federal-aid program (status Oct. 1, 1957)—Continued 


Under construction: 





1; Bethel Alvodet (ates YT) oc 2 eae eae * $225, 000 
& excursion Iniet Beaplane Baee...o oo. 2624...420..0.-25.52-85 3s 000 
SB. Homer Airport (eteee LE) =o nk nn eee 262, 500 
4, Juneau Airport. (terminal DIGG.) Anns i eee om 000 
G:. Minne. Alvnort) (state LY occ nknceccecncueceeeeies- beak * 52, 800 
i Ma AMN, TOME, COI TV ics nnee Giarenis cares cab gor onion ee 99, 000 
T. KRoteebue Afenort ' (20 provect) .....4 ce ee * 75, 000 
S: Wekoryul  Airpettis oc i A ii ee ee 120, 000 
& Potnt Bene Airports ce innit netics aes en 97, 500 
10; St; Paul Island Airport (24: project)... 32.450 * 75, 000 
Fs AI, IN I op oie wcrethciec o oemnnsecenpenoiannnet cee ee ? 412, 500 
12. Seldovia Airport (2d project) 22-2 lel ae * 26, 250 
13. Sitka Seaplane Ramp (terminal bldg.) —~-------------------- ? 10, 500 
De i tt cs alae Aa te bicsns iat ee 1, 840, 050 
Under tentative allocation : 
1. Sink Alertavo a ee ee oe eee 60, 000 
2. AMawnbkot Bl p00t ss. x. ncicinm semi swbsidiipeeneins 75, 000 
S, Bethel Alenort (stage FUG) 6 cciccewtiduitinnwarntnnectbuntaned 300, 000 
SSO BATES CB POCO ao ec eceeonte es nnen eanare 262, 500 
B. Baines Airport (36 project)... ..... a ee 56, 250 
6. Hood Bay Seaplane Base (2d project) _..-._-__----_-------- oa 000 
S:) ae BIO ei hi it eee ee eae 12, 500 
8. Hydaburg Seaplane Base (2d project) _._-..-_-.-----------~- * 000 
OD. TR AII 1 PNET i iscscahinshstistcisietannce euabiahaess chcasleneiited oi hingdn digaa niente 75, 000 
10. Ketchikan Seaplane Ramp (2d project) —-_-_--------------_ 75, 000 
a, PAVING rete. . be ee ee ee 2 a eee 45, 000 
Rak TO AN oan its re Se thee cite vie tae 37, 500 
aks OSE FeO ies assessed neice balctesensaneninepea aan 37, 500 
14. Port Alexander Seaplane Base_. Fannie headin ant aabecee taoeadmatocte 11, 250 
15. Port Althorp Seaplane Base (2d project) --__-----_-_-_-_-__-_- 11, 250 
Zo Fort, Grabem Airport... 63 3 wee 75, 000 
i. TOON AAR ss ee tk. 3... tee Ae 45, 000 
Rs RNR NE a cinsc erence et echo ln tgctin iol tae 112, 500 
19. Wrangell Seaplane Ramp (2d project) ---_-_-_--______-____ 75, 000 
RNs ei et ee ee ee eee 1, 484, 250 
Unallotted territorial apportionment Lit guitige Nab sliaaa eacitaks ateaeeceauaee teas * 268,490 
RECAPITULATION 
88 projects financially completed... 220.0. h ns el $1, 781, 504 
Sy OeOeets PEGGY FOr SPARE FO VIO Wace sie keep nbs wpenntinin 145,687 
4 projects—construction complete—ready for audit___._.._._______ 414, 938 
a0 pensects under construction... 2. ee 1, 840, 050 
19 projects under tentative allocation___._._...__..________________ 1, 484, 250 
Unallotted territorial apportionment... on 22 ese. cece n 268, 490 
Ota) wearhon: Gerry C0 en int ccc cig niccin cieceinncnen nein 5, 934, 919 
Fiscal year 1959 program (Public Law 211)~..-...__-__.__________ 1, 350, 000 
ee POs Che Bt BG TOCA Cs sic issih Snthinedclienb aecditicn Ei pate 
Ses CCR U OTIC CROCE: OE CINE, CREO ci iene seeded cians, Ace Denies 


2To be completed this fall. 
® Request for Federal aid for Red Devil Airport for $112,500 now being processed. 
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Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Chairman, I take pleasure in introducing to you 
Wyman Rice, chairman of the Alaska Communications Commission. 

beciter Monroney. Thank you very much, Mr. Bartlett. We are 
very happy to have Mr. Rice here a will be most happy to receive 
his testimony. 

You may proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Chairman. I have been in Alaska since 1935 and I 
have been actively engaged in the aviation industry since 1937 in 
Alaska. I have seen the Territory progress from an aviation point of 
view from landing on river bars and ice to a system that we have been 
developing through the past 2 years of an airplane system. Other 
than military or Government airport construction, all of the airports 
of major size have been built through the Government airport pro- 
gram. We feel that the support of that program and the extension 
of it as provided for in this bill will materially help Alaska in develop- 
ment, and of course we support the bill insofar as it relates to the 
States and other Territories that it will authorize. 

We feel that should it be discontinued it would be a tremendous 
hardship on the Territory of Alaska and the program that we have in 
operation at this time. 

Thank you. 

Senator Monronry. You were not here, perhaps, when the distin- 
guished Under Secretary of Commerce testified and expressed the 
opinion that the administration felt that the Airport Act should ter- 
minate at the end of the fiscal year 1959, and that airports would be 
perfectly capable of being self-substaining and that no more Federal 
funds for construction would be necessary. 

With your experience in the airports of Alaska would this be true 
to any degree at all ? 

Mr. Rice. Absolutely not. I disagree 100 percent with that logic. 
There is some possibility of deriving revenue from aviation on the 
major airports, such as Fairbanks and Anchorage, which have a 
several times higher rate of return or landing fee and charges than 
anyplace in the United States. Any additional cost that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at this point is recommending, we oppose, of course. 

The airport system, other than these major points, is serving on a 
certificated basis authorized by the Civil Aeronautics Board for air- 
carrier operation. Many of these points don’t even have an airport. 
It is the desire of the Alaska Aeronautics and Communications Com- 
mission to get more airports so that we can adequately serve the Terri- 
tory as air carriers, fulfill our obligation to the Board and to the post 
office, and offer a better service to the people. 

Airports that are in the program now and that are under construc- 
tion are at areas with a very small population and no possible source 
of revenue other than 1 or 2 or 3 landings a week which in no case 
would it be possible to derive revenue as it relates to the caiptal expend- 
iture of funds required for construction. 

Senator Monroney. If airports are not developed in many of your 
communities to take care of landing fields for feeders or for your bush 
pilots, who are some of the finest pilots in the world, the cost of pro- 
viding communications service, such as mail post roads, mail perhaps 
would be a hundred times higher, would it not, because of the terrain, 
mountains, and uncertain ground conditions? 
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Mr. Rice. That is right. It would be just impossible to attempt 
to revert back to the days when they carried the mail by dog team. 
The rate per pound then, of course, was tremendously out of propor- 
tion, as it is now. 

For your information, other than the major points from Anchorage 
to Seattle, and Anchorage to Fairbanks, and Fairbanks to Juneau, 
and Anchorage to Juneau, all other mails, which I will refer to as the 
“interior,” are carried—all classes of mail are carried to the interior 
points. It is not just airmail. It is the entire volume of mail. On 
our scheduled flights departing from Anchorage to the Kuskokwim 
River area we have what the Post Office would term a major mail 
load of 2,000 pounds. 

A DC-3 which we have in operation would have a load available, 
depending on gasoline requirements, of only 5,000 pounds. 

enator Monroney. You are interested in the feeder lines and better 
equipment for them, and pressurization of planes, which is very 
important to the development of Alaska. 

Mr. Rice. As you will recollect, you made reference to the bush 
pilots. We have some of the finest bush pilots in the world. How- 
ever, as a result of what airport development has been accomplished, 
the Territory and the air carriers serving the Territory have been able 
to provide a better service. 

As better facilities are available the air carriers provide the better 
equipment which will permit them to serve the communities better. 

Senator Monronry. The air carriers try to provide better equip- 
ment, the CAB being willing. 

Mr. Rice. We have to get their permission. 

Senator Monroney. The CAB has authorized itself to amend the 
act which Congress wrote so as to determine just which lines are to 
be given the opportunity to share in the insurance of the capital in- 
vestment on planes. I understand one of the first cases up was an 
Alaska line that needed a DC-6 to get over the 18,000-foot mountains 
that they were required to fly, and for some reason, unknown to the 
chairman or to other members of this committee, this one seemed to 
run afoul of one of the Commissoners. 

It would be of great interest to this committee to find the precise 
reasons behind the Commissioner’s action in so interpreting this act. 

It has been a crippling blow to you, hasn’t it, that Territorial avi- 
meer is being held back perhaps by one man on the Civil Aeronautics 

oard? 

Mr. Rice. I am not qualified to make any statement relative to that. 
As Alaskan air carriers we were very happy when we found that that 
particular legislation was passed. 

Senator Monronry. It won’t be any good if it gets vetoed in the 


Mr. Rice. That is true. 

Senator Monroney. The cost of construction of airports, I assume, 
runs higher because of the difficulty in stabilizing the soil and the 
tundra and the land on which those slabs must rest ? 

Mr. Rice. That is right. The cost is far in execess by comparison 
with equal runway lengths in the States. I was at a hearing this 
morning, and it was developed in that hearing that a particular airport 
in California had a 75-foot by 3,700-foot strip blacktop or surface for 
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approximately $60,000. We have an airport under the Airport Act 
program now at Bethel, Alaska. This particular airport has to be 
surfaced in order to retain the material that is laid down. It is kind 
of like the Sahara Desert deal. There is no gravel there, it is a fine 
sand. As it dries the wind will blow it and the first thing you know 
you would lose your entire investment. 

This airport, the black top surfacing alone, excluding any grading, 
is around $300,000 or in excess. That 1s the engineer’s estimates. The 
bids have not been let or received as yet. 

Senator Monroney. Do you feel the $5 million authorized in this 
bill will be sufficient to permit the optimum development, according 
to the speed with which the aviation facilities are needed for the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. I feel it is very adequate and I am happy to note 
that it is more than we have had under the present act. 

Senator Monroney. Have you felt that you have received a proper 
allocation of the availability of funds? 

Mr. Rice. I believe that it is close to the ability of the Territory 
to meet, so far as matching is concerned. 

Senator Monronry. How much did you ask for in the 1959 allot- 
ment, and how much did you receive? 

Mr. Rice. I couldn’t make that statement. But Mr. Roguszka is 
here and could possibly indicate. I believe we have shown where we 
match the amount. 

Senator Monroney. Matching funds up there come from what 
source ? 

Mr. Rice. The matching fund is derived solely from the taxation 
on aviation fuel. 

Senator Monronry. You have no bonding authority? Not many 
of these cities have a population or assessed valuation to permit that. 

Mr. Rice. No. There is no possible way that the communities, 
except in one or two cases, such as Juneau and Anchorage, could 
support or could act as cosponsor for the project. 

Senator Monroney. Not having many roads, do you join with the 
highway tax in getting a similar tax on aviation fuel ? 

Mr. Rice. We have a 3-cent tax on aviation fuel per gallon. 

Senator Monroney. Plus the 2 cents Federal? 

Mr. Rice. Two cents a gallon on jet fuel. At Anchorage and Fair- 
banks we have an additional 2 cents plus the Federal tax. The 2 cents 
at Anchorage and Fairbanks are for the operation of the CAA, or 
the international airports. 

Senator Monroney. And if, as was mentioned by the Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce, they are seeking to raise the Federal tax from 2 
cents to 614 cents, then your tax of 3 cents would still have to be on 
top of that ? 

Mr. Rice. That is correct. 

Senator Monroney. Or if you had no Federal aid, then you would 
perhaps have to double your tax of 3 cents a gallon in order to get 
the necessary funds to build these airports, or even more? 

Mr. Rice. I think that the overall construction program of airports 
in Alaska would be completely defeated if this bill were not to pass, 
extending the provisions of the act. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much for your courtesy in 
giving us this information. 
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I have just been informed that there is a live quorum and if you will 
permit me I will recess the committee for a few minutes. 

(A short recess was taken. ) 

Senator Monroney. The Subcommittee on Aviation will resume its 
sitting. Representative Bartlett has another witness, whom I wish he 
would introduce, and we will be happy to hear him. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Eugene Roguszka, Director of Aeronautics for 
the Territory of Alaska. 

Senator Monroney. We are very happy to have you, Mr. Roguszka, 
and will appreciate any contribution that you might care to make to 
this legislature. 

Mr. RoeuszKa. I have been introduced and I will dispense with 
anything further on that. However, I would like to present—and I 
have some copies here—a sketch showing Alaska as it relates to the 
States in size. It stretches from Jacksonville, Fla., to nearly San 
Francisco. The north border of Alaska coincides with the north 
boundaries of the 48 States, and the southern border is below the mid- 
point of the States, It is an extensive Territory which, when we 
depend upon air transportation alone, shows that we have a tremen- 
dous amount of area to cover. 

As a result of that area, we run into numerous problems. 

(The chart follows :) 
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According to the 1958 National Airport Plant, there is the require- 
ment for 331 facilities in the Territory of Alaska. Of these 331 facil- 
ities, 278 are necessary for air commerce. Carrying that particular 
plan a little farther, improvements are necessary at 178 of these facili- 
ties. We are hoping that through extension of the Federal-aid pro- 
gram we can, within the next 4 years, proceed on improving 51 of 
these particular facilities. Without the extension of the program, it 
will be impossible for us to continue the program or continue the 
—— as we have in the past few years, which was possible under the 

ederal program. 

I do wish to make this as brief as possible. 

Senator Monroney. You have come a long way. Anything that 
you have to say, we would be happy to hear. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Chairman, we prepared for the House subcommittee 
some factual information relative to the legislation that I referred to, 
commonly referred to as the 90-10 legislation. However, the infor- 
mation contained therein is vital and equally relevant to this proceed- 
ing. I would like to offer it, if we may, for your consideration for the 
file. 

Senator Monroney. We will be happy to have it. The staff will 
examine it. If it is properly related to this aviation problem, we will 
be glad to include it in the record. 

Mr. Rice. We have other copies and we can give you whatever you 


uire. 
gare Monroney. If it is properly related to the record, we will 
insert it in the record. That is on the highways? 
Mr. Rice. That’s right. We would like to have that extended to 


Alaska. However, the factual information is clear cut and strictly 
based on fact. 

(This information is on file with the subcommittee. ) 

Senator Monroney. Do you come in on the Federal aid to highways 
on the 90 percent/10 percent matching fund or do you have any 
scheduled program on that? 

Mr. Bartierr. We just pay the taxes on that. 

Senator Monronry. You have no part of the interstate? 

Mr. Barttetr. No, sir. 

Senator Monroney. How about your Alaska Alcan Highway ? 

Mr. Barttetr. I think it could be eligible, but we have not been able 
to convince enough people yet. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, you are paying tax on gasoline ? 

Mr. Bartrerr. Tires and gasoline. But we get no benefits. 

Senator Monroney. Wouldn’t it be a good idea then to maybe weigh 
this thing a little bit as to the type of transportation that you need, 
which must be air, because of the terrain and the size of your Territory, 
so as to give some special consideration to an area that can’t share in 
the highway fund? 

Mr. Bartterr. Yes, indeed. That was the net of the testimony given 
before the House subcommittee this morning, Mr. Chairman, the 
change in the matching provisions of the Federal Aid Airport Act. 
But as Mr. Wright said, the general statements which apply to that 
statement certainly are pertinent here. Whether or not we eventually 
get more road money, which we desperately need, there is an overriding 
need at the moment which will continue indefinitely, as I see it, for 
further answer of airport program—development of aviation. 
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Senator Monroney. As I understand, you still have only one 
railroad, do you not, that runs from Fairbanks down to Valdez? 

Mr. Bartuerr. Fairbanks to Seward, or the other way around, Sew- 
ard to Fairbanks, a distance of 475 miles, owned by the United States 
Government. 

Senator Monroney. And that is completely subsidized of course? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes, but it doesn’t have an operating deficit. It 
hasn’t had for many years. 

Senator Monroney. But the capital is subsidized ? 

Mr. Bartiertr. That’s right. 

Senator Monroney. Do you have any idea what the capital cost of 
the railroad was ? 

Mr. Bartuerr. Originally, it was on the order of about 50 or 60 
million dollars, and after World War II, a rehabilitation program was 
inaugurated and completed, running on the order of $80 million. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, to provide railroad trans- 
portation essential to the commerce and population of Alaska it has 
cost us in the neighborhood of $135 million. 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. For that portion. But unless adequate funds 
are provided for the new mode of transportation, especially adapted 
to Alaska, you will still not be able to meet your transportation 
problem ? 

Mr. Bartierr. We cannot possibly do so. I think Mr. Roguszka 
will tell you that he probably has to turn down most of all the applica- 
tions that are submitted to him for lack of funds. People who desper- 
ately need airports initially or who need airport improvements. There 
just isn’t enough money. And more and more needs to be done, in- 
stead of less and less. 

Senator Monroney. The weather that everybody thinks must be so 
terribly bad, does not pose any insurmountable obstacles where your 
pilots fly, does it? You are operational a reasonable part of the year 
and a reasonable part of the time on schedule? 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Hunter told me that their operations in the 
Aleutians on the way to Japan had more completed flights than their 
trip from Chicago to Minneapolis in the winter months. 

Suneier Monroney. Are the rates a little higher for passengers 
because of the gasoline tax and other facilities up there than they are 
in the United States ? 

Mr. Bartietr. My opinion is that the rates have been extraordi- 
narily low, thank goodness. For example, Seattle to Anchorage, a 
distance—almost 1,500 miles—is about $75. And to Juneau about $50 
from Seattle. The rates have been very low. 

Senator Monroney. That is cheaper than it is from here to Okla- 
homa City, which is about the same mileage. 

Mr. Bartterr. An increase has been asked for recently, not by the 
intracarriers, such as Northern Consolidated, of which Mr. Roguszka 
is operations’ manager, but the carriers operating from the States. 
We can’t complain about the rate structure. 

Senator Monroney. Do you have anything further ? 

Mr. Rice. As it relates to rate structure, if there were a better rate 
scructure in the interior, which we call the bush routes, the rate 
structure could go down. It is expensive now. The rate per mile is 
much higher than on the larger aircraft. 
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Senator Monroney. As better aircraft for freight carriage are pro- 
vided, and could you have an adequate airport ‘system, then Alaska 
would find much of its transportation barriers overcome, would it 
not, so that you could fly freight directly from Seattle into almost 
any center and fly it out from there? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, I will go along there. I was going to correct you. 
To the center, and we take it from there. I don’t like to get the States’ 
Alaska carriers in our operation too much. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, instead of having a seaport to 
fan out from, you will have an airport to fan out from on your freight 
system. 

Mr. Rice. That’s right. 

Senator Monronry. The more that can be done to accelerate the 
movement of freight by air, the quicker we will be helping to provide 
the transportation essential for the population and to sustain larger 
and larger populations, is that true? 

Mr. Barrierr. I think you will be interested also to know, Senator 
Monroney, that Northern Consolidated and Wein in Alaska recently 
ordered the Fairchild jets which they hope to have in service this fall. 

Senator Monroney. That is the Fairchild turboprop, the Friend- 
ship ¢ 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. One, I understand, will be flying Friday. 

Mr. Rice. It flew last Mond: ay. In our particular ‘order for Fair- 
child aircraft we have a large cargo door in the ferward part of the 
cabin, forward of the propellers, which is 90 inches wide and 72 
inches high in order to handle the volume of cargo and mail that is 
required for public convenience on our routes. 

Senator Monroney. Do you have anything further? 

Mr. RoauszKa. No, sir. 

Senator Monronry. We thank you, very much, for this most help- 
ful testimony. We will be glad to consider the problem of Alaska. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. 

Senator Monronry. May I mention the fact that you may not have 
any United States Senators, but the Senator from the State of Wash- 
ington, the distinguished chairman of the full committee, will do 
pretty well until some come along. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Let me add to that we appreciate the help that 
you have given us through the years, Senator Monroney. Thank you 
very much. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you, sir. 

We are honored to have before us, from the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation of America, Mr. Stuart G. Tipton. We would like to have 
your presentation at this time, Mr. Tipton. 


STATEMENT OF STUART G. TIPTON, PRESIDENT, AIR TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, ACCOMPANIED BY STANLEY 
GEWIRTZ, VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Treron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to introduce 
at this time also Mr. Stanley Gewirtz, vice president and assistant 
to the president of the association, who will participate with me in this 
discussion. 
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I have a prepared statement which, with the permission of the 


chairman, I will read. 
On Thursday, April 10, the New York Times reported as follows: 


Two THOUSAND MILES PER Hour JETS ON AIRLINES SEEN—LOCKHEED OFFICIAL 
PREDICTS SUPERSONIC PLANE WILL BE IN USE By 1968 


The Lockheed vice president, Clarence L. (Kelly) Johnson, predicted * * * 
that 1967 or 1968 would see the introduction of 2,000-mile-an-hour jets that 
would carry 150 passengers. 

The 2,000-mile-an-hour plane envisaged by Lockheed would have a 4,000-mile 
transocean range. It would cost about $11 million or $12 million—about twice 
the price of the Boeing 707 and Douglas DC-—8, this country’s subsonic jets. 


In its April 11 issue, U.S. News & World Report headlined a special 
story “Jetliners Around the Corner—But No Place to Land.” This 
special report contained some fairly pessimistic information which 
can be summarized by quoting from the article itself : 
Jet airliners will fly coast to coast in 4% hours, but—will the airlines and 
nirports be ready for the jet age? A $600 million program to modernize airports 


is planned. More money will be needed. Even then, United States may trail 
other countries in jet service. 

Difficulties for the United States are coming when other countries already 
are moving into jet transportation. Russia has been flying jet airliners on 
routes in Europe and Asia for more than a year. British prop-jet transports 
fly the Atlantic regularly. Jet planes built in France are in use on some airlines. 

To handle these complicated new planes in large numbers, almost every major 
airport in the country will need modernizing. At the rate modernization is 
going, the jets will be ready long before the airports are. 

The problems, both present and prospective, are important to your 
consideration of the legislation now before the committee. 

We refer principally to S. 8502, introduced for the purpose of ex- 
tending the Federal Airport Act, i increasing the level of contractual 
obligation authority and providing for a 1-year additional appropria- 
tion of $75 million. 

The Air Transport Association, speaking for its membership com- 
prising virtually all of the certificated carriers engaged in domestic, 
foreign, overseas, and territorial air operations, favors this legislation. 

As you have heard from the other witnesses before the committee, 
the enactment of this legislation would find the local communities 
and States not only willing but presently ay yared to contribute their 
fair share, on a matching basis, of the funds required to develop a 


system of ‘national airpor rts equal to the needs of the national econ- 
omy and of the national defense. 
survey jointly conducted by the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials, Airport Operators Council, and the American 
Association of Airport Executives shows that 1,138 airport proj- 
ects are planned by United States communities during the next 4 years. 
a 


Total reported costs for land acquisition and for landing area and 
terminal area development planned, during the 4-year period ahead, 
is $1,066,945,661. $521,146,951 of this cost is estimated to become avail- 
able from local sources, and $68,513,402 from State sources for a total 
of $589,660,353. This leaves a deficit of $477,285,308. 

Funds to meet this deficit of over $477 million will be needed as 
follows: 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, $128,657,730. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1960. $131, "799, 064. 
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Fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, $114,915,094. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, $101,920,420. 

In recognition of this national responsibility, it is essential that the 
85th Congress appropriate the necessary funds, as S. 3502 proposes, to 
enable the Nation to meet its currently anticipated airport require- 
ments. The intent of the Federal Airport Act, as foreshadowed 
by the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, will thus be properly discharged. 

In taking this position, we must disagree with the pronouncements 
of the administration which are, at one and the same time, self- 
defeating and inconsistent. Refusal to pursue aggressively this 
type of legislation is contrary to the basic purposes outlined in the 
aviation facilities planning report. In fact, the Curtis report (avi- 
ation facilities planning), recognizes the necessity for an adequate 
system of airports when it states: 

Airports are an integral part of the system of aviation facilities. * * * The 
increase in overall traffic will require a modernization of airports and an in- 
crease in their numbers. This imposes the necessity for coordinated national 
and local effort to insure that airports do not become a neglected element of the 
system, and thus a future bottleneck. 

The administration’s position is inconsistent with and in sharp 
conflict with the specific findings and conclusions contained in the 
report of the Airport Panel of the Transportation Council of the 
Department of Commerce, submitted to the Secretary of Commerce, 
at his request in 1954, and contained in Senate document 95 of the 
2d session of the 83d Congress. 

In 1954 an Airport Panel of the Transportation Council of the 
Department of Commerce reported on its then “new look” at the 
national airport program. The panel made certain findings and con- 


clusions all of which are as correct and applicable today as they were 
over 4 yearsago. ‘They are: 


The number and functional adequacy of present civil-airport facilities do not 
meet the present and future needs of civil aviation consistent with the require- 
ments of the national interest and security. 

States, municipalities, and other local political units alone are unable to carry 
the entire capital investment burden attendant upon the provision of an ade- 
quate system of national airports. 

The Federal Government should participate financially with Siate and local 
governments in the construction and development of civil airports to the extent 
that these airports serve the national interest. 

The determination of whether there is sufficient national interest to warrant 
Federal participation in a particular airport project should be based on a 
demonstration of tangible aeronautical necessity in the area served. 

A thorough revision of the national airport plan should be made. This 
should be based on sound criteria designed to gage the tangible aeronautical 
necessity of the area served or to be served by the airport. 


I should point out at this point that this airport panel of the 
transportation council reported to the Transportation Council of 
the Department, which is a group made up of representatives of all 
forms of transportation, shippers, investors, and others who have a 
transportation interest, and the airport panel report was approved 
by a substantial majority of the votes of that transportation council. 

The report of the panel reviews the participation of the Federal 
Government in airport development. At the outset of the report, 
reference is made to the reasons for the development of an airport 
program by the Federal Government. This material is drawn from 
a work entitled “National Transportation Policy” by Messrs. Dearing 
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and Owen. It would seem appropriate to quote again here their 
views: 

The basic objectives of the Federal-aid program are to bring about, through 
a grant-in-aid program, “the establishment of an integrated nationwide system 
of public airports adequate to anticipate and meet the needs of civil aero- 
nautics * * *.” 

Safety alone requires that a central agency establish minimum requirements 
and uniform standards for the country as a whole, and that airports be properly 
planned as to size and location, runway length, approaches, lighting, and radio 
facilities. 

Moreover, the airport plan must be coordinated with the Federal airways. 
The achievement of greater utility for air transportation also calls for a na- 
tionwide development of facilities, since a community which has no airport 
deprives not only itself but other communities desiring access to it. No matter 
how adequately a city might meet its airport requirements, its own facilities 
would be of little use were there no other comparably adequate airports in 
other cities. 

Finally, the joint use of airport facilities by civil and military aircraft and the 
standby value of the larger airports for military purposes make Clear the in- 
terest of the Federal Government in developing a national system. 

The question seems to be not whether the Federal Government has a legiti- 
mate role to perform in the development of airports, but rather what that role 
should be and to what ultimate goal Federal action should be directed. 

Without adverting to the early history of the airport program, it 
should be noted that such a program was started as early as the late 
1920’s and that the first full design for a long-term program found ful- 
fillment in the Federal Airport Act of 1946, 

The Federal-aid airport program instituted by the Federal Airport 
Act of 1946 has been eminently successful. It has materially helped 
in producing the best national airport system in the world. This is 
true despite the handicap resulting, prior to the Monroney amend- 
ment, from widely fluctuating annual Federal grants. For example, 
in fiscal 1947, the first year in which the program was effective, $45 
million was appropriated. In 1954 there was no appropriation under 
the act. For fiscal 1959 commitments have now been made for 
$63,566,135, the highest amount ever committed under the act. In 
no year, however, has there been a level of appropriation as large 
as that contemplated in the original act ($100 million). S. 3502, 
which provides for annual commitments of up to $100 million would, 
therefore, bring the program on the basis provided for in the original 
act. 

Senator Monroney. Would you yield right there? 

Mr. Treron. Yes. 

Senator Monroney. I appreciate what you say about bringing 
this up to the original anticipated amount, and certainly the evidence 
is there that there is an urgent and immediate need if we are to ac- 
cept the responsibility of the jet air age. I don’t believe you were 
here when the distinguished Under Secretary of Commerce testified, 
when he very flatly said that in spite of the 614-cent user tax, he 
thought they could put in neon lights that there would be no Federal 
aid to airports, period. 

Furthermore, from his testimony on page 4, he said: 

We believe it is time for the Federal Government to be able to look to the 
curtailment of its contributions to airport development and improvement rather 
than expansion and spending in this area. 

It is interesting to hear the debate of Rothschild v. Rothschild. This 
statement was made the day before yesterday. But on March 21, in 
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announcing through the Secretary of Commerce’s office the allocation 
of funds, I quote: 

Within the continental United States a total of $60,516,135 will be expended 
at 341 airports, while in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, $3,050,000 will be 
spent on 17 airports. Under Secretary of Commerce Louis S. Rothschild said: 
“This is good news for the economy. This record program forecasts more jobs 
for workers producing construction materials and carrying on the building 
projects. It gives management and labor an assurance that more employment 
opportunities are ahead. It follows this current year’s great airport-construc- 
tion program now going into high gear in all parts of the country.” 


Close debate, Rothschild v. Rothschild. 

Mr. Treron. I didn’t have the opportunity to hear the Secretary. 
His discussion has been carefully reported to me and I read his state- 
ment. As I have stated, we dials and completely disagree. We 
think he was right in his first statement on the subject and we wish 
he had adhered to it. We also wish that he had adhered to the very 
pointed statements found in the Curtis report indicating the absolutel 
essential character of an airport development in order to accomplish 
the complete plan that Ed Curtis presented, and which we believe to 
be a good one. 

Senator Monroney. He sought to use in his testimony one para- 
graph from a rather voluminous report indicating that it was the 
recommendation of the Curtis report that cities should construct their 
own airports, and the burden of the whole thing should be left with 
the municipal authorities. 

The Curtis report, as I understood it, was a long-range study goin 
through 1975. Had he used the entire paragraph from which he too 
his quotes in the context, he would have included “for the longer 
term future” the language which preceded the statement, that some- 
times, someway, we hope these airports can be self-sustaining. 

Mr. Tipron. I concur completely with the chairman’s analysis of 
the Curtis report. I think Mr. Curtis will be real surprised to find 
out that what he regarded as a long-term eventuality would take 
place here in a very few years after he finished his report. 

As a matter of fact, not only from the time when he finished his 
report but before, actually, the airways developments that he con- 
templated have begun to be put into place. That program hasn’t 
started yet. 

Senator Monronry. More and more traffic is being put on the 
airports, and certainly Mr. Curtis would be the last in the world to 
say that you can put the traffic over the airports and not have the 
capacity to bring them down to earth. 

Mr. Treron. I am sure that that is correct. 

Shall I proceed ? 

Senator Monroney. Go ahead. 


AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT MUST KEEP PACE WITH INCREASED USE AND 
ADVANCED TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Treron. The dynamic growth of air transportation in the past 
and the promise of such growth in the future serves as a yardstick to 
measure civil airport requirements. By air transportation is meant 
the commercial airlines and general aviation. General aviation is a 


24606—58 11 
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term embracing all forms of civil flying other than the commercial 
airlines. 

The aforequoted New York Times story, taken with the statements 
in the U. S. News & World Report, alert us to the necessity for a 
total program of commercial aviation development. We have ordered 
the airborne instrument for the jet age. But we need the facilities 
in order not only to operate it efficiently and economically, but in 
order to operate it at all. 

On January 8, 1958, the Air Transport Association was permitted 
to present to the Aviation Subcommittee a symposium on turbine 
aircraft—its problems and its promises. We feel that the study would 
be a valuable part of this record and submit it, with your permission. 

We appreciate the committee’s action in printing that and I am 
sure it will be available for study in this connection as well as in 
others. 

In discussing airport considerations, you will recall that we stated: 

The aircraft in themselves were economically feasible providing that adequate 
airports could be developed * * * A preliminary inspection of existing run- 
ways, taxiways, and ramp areas led to the conclusion that the jet transports 
could be operated at somewhat reduced efficiency, but that in nearly all cases 
the existing airports required alteration to some extent. Generally speaking, 
however, the major airports although not entirely adequate, were of such basic 
configuration that they could be made suitable if sufficient time and money were 
available. 

In summary (it was stated) we are faced with an airport situation which is 
far from ideal. Much progress has been accomplished during the past few 
years, but much more work must be done. But by the time the jets are placed 
in service, we will be able to accomplish a reasonable operation. * * * A large 
amount of work still remains to be done, particularly in the difficult area of 
providing secondary runways. This work is time consuming and difficult in that 
it must be accomplished piecemeal through local political subdivisions. 


Accordingly, your wisdom in introducing this legislation at this 
time provides an opportunity for the airborne instrument of commer- 
cial aviation—the jet aircraft—to be caught - with by one of the 


many elements which will make its commercial operation successful. 
Accomplishment of this will be in the public interest, and of enormous 
value to our national security requirements. 

Airports, despite the efforts of many to prove this to the contrary, 
are not necessarily devoted, in whole or even in principal part, to the 
operations of the commercial airlines. An airport is a national de- 
fense requirement as well as a requirement for domestic and inter- 
national commerce. It is a necessary adjunct to private flying, cor- 
porate flying, and military flying. 

Or to state it more comprehensiv ely and quite accurately, it is in 
every respect both a national anda community asset. 

The growth that we can anticipate in civil flying should be set out 
here and made a part of this record in order to give this legislation 
its proper posture. 

During the past 20 years, domestic airline passenger traffic has 
grown at a pepncemenal rate. Volume reached a recordbreaking 44.4 
million passenger and 25.3 billion passenger-miles in 1957 compared 
with 12.5 million passengers and 6.1 billion passenger-miles in 1947 
and 1.2 million passenger, one-half a billion passenger miles in 1938. 

According to a forecast made by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, there will be 66 million passengers and 35 billion passenger-miles 
flown by 1960, 93 million passengers and 49 billion passenger-miles 
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flown by 1965, and 118 million passengers and 60 billion passenger- 
miles flown by 1970. 

Since 1946 the volume of air cargo (air express and air freight) 
has risen more than fourfold and totaled 261 million ton-miles in 1957. 
The CAA forecasts (predicts) that air cargo traffic will increase to 
approximately 600 million ton-miles by 1960, 1 billion ton-miles by 
1965 and 1.6 billion ton-miles by 1970. 

Senator Monroney. Does that contemplate the development of a 
real courageous step by the military in buying an adequate airlift 
ylan, or will that develop with the present slow and timid steps that 
Save to be taken because there is no military prototype of that 
capacity ? 

Mr. Tirron. I take it that this estimate, which is made by the CAA, 
contemplates the very slow and very painful process that has been go- 
ing on for 10 years in the development of air freight, which is one of 
the hardest of our products that we have to sell, because the price is so 
high. It does not give effect to the possibility of developing a really 
efficient, really competent freight airplane. 

Senator Monronry. A specialized freight airplane ? 

Mr. Tieron. That’s right. 

Senator Monroney. If the railroads had converted pullman cars 
to freight cars, the railroads would never have cracked the freight car 
movement; unless you have a designed freight plane, you will never 
crack the potentials that exist today for airfreight movement. 

Mr. Trrron. I would be sure that is true. 

The outstanding development in general aviation flying in recent 
years has been the rapid growth in the use of the airplane for business 
transportation, agricultural and industrial applications, and in trans- 
portation-for-hire flying. The Nation’s general aviation fleet includes 
more than 65,000 active aircraft and logged more than 10 million 
hours of flying time during 1957. This represents about 40 times the 
number of domestic airline aircraft and 3 times the number of hours 
flown annually by the airlines. 

It is forecast that the general aviation fleet will have 69,500 active 
aircraft and an annual utilization of 11.8 million hours by 1960, 89,000 
aircraft and 15.3 million hours by 1965, and 107,875 aireraft and 19.1 
million hours by 1970. 

The increased volume of air transport traffic will be translated into 
increased air transport operation—arrivals and departures—at air- 
ports with CAA control towers. During the past decade, total airline 
and itinerant—general aviation and military—operations have in- 
creased nearly fourfold—from about 4 million movements, or opera- 
tions, in 1946 to more than 15 million movements in 1956; latest CAA 
figure. According to the CAA forecast, there will 22 million 
movements in 1960, 30 million in 1965 and 35 million in 1970. 

The foregoing figures do not take into consideration movements 
of a purely local nature, such as training flights or those operating 
from and to the same airport. Including local aircraft movements, 
CAA control towers cleared successfully nearly 24 million landings 
and takeoffs during the fiscal year 1957. 

In his report to the President on aviation facilities planning, Ed- 
ward P. Curtis said: 

By 1975 we must provide aviation facilities to accommodate air traffic com- 
posed essentially of the following : 

(a) Air carrier traffic—increase to 150 percent of plane movements today. 
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(b) Itinerant air traffic—increase to 400 percent of today’s traffic. 

This projected increase in aircraft movements means that we must do all 
that is practical to increase the capacity of existing airports and then plan 
ahead to provide additional airports as they are needed * * * 


Elsewhere, the Curtis report says: 


As aircraft becomes more versatile, productive, and dependable, they are 
flown more each year. While in 1936 there were 5 miilion takeoffs and land- 
ings at the Nation’s airports, there are now 65 million, and 115 million are 
forecast in 1975. 

Senator Monroney. Right there I would like to call attention also 
to page 14 of the Curtis report where Mr. Curtis verifies what you 
have been saying exactly, in saying: 

Airports are an integral part of the aviation facilities. However, unlike 
other elements of the system, airports are designed, built, financed, and op- 
erated by local authorities. The increase in overall traffic require moderni- 
zation of airports and increase in their numbers. This imposes the necessity 
for coordinating national and local effort to insure the airports do not be- 
come a neglected element of the system and thus be a future bottleneck. 

Consequently, if there is no Federal aid, the Federal Government 
has no way of helping to create or coordinate a necessary and needed 
national airport system. 

Mr. Trreron. It would seem to me that that part, that thought in 
the Curtis report, is pretty much the essence of the report, what he 
was trying to do. He was seeking to avoid taking care of your traffic 
control system in fine form, and then winding up with another bottle- 
neck in the airports. It would seem to me that he treated them alike 
and regarded Federal responsibility as essential in both. 

Senator Monronrey. Would you excuse the chairman again to go 
to the floor? We will recess the committe for about 20 minutes. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Senator Monroney. The subcommittee will resume its hearing. I 
apologize to Mr. Tipton and to the other witnesses for the necessity 
of going to the floor. It may be necessary again. You may proceed, 
Mr. Tipton. You were on page 9 of your statement. 

Mr. Treron. Every modern civil airport in the country is also a 
facility for the national defense. Many are regularly used in peace- 
time by the military. All would be available in an emergency and all 
would play an important role. 

The value of civil airports to the Nation was tellingly demonstrated 
during World War II. It is generally agreed by military authorities 
that the United States Government has saved many millions of dol- 
lars by using civil airports to facilitate the swift movement of priority 
passengers and vital materials to the trouble spots of the world. 

The records of the Civil Aeronautics Administration show that, by 
the end of the first quarter of 1945, some 429 civil airports had been 
turned over to the Army and Navy in the interests of national defense. 
In addition, as United States participation in the war expanded, the 
number of military operations at airports still under civil control in- 
creased. For example, between 1942 and 1944, military operations 
increased more than 400 percent at civil airports with CAA control 
towers. 

In this connection, former Secretary of the Air Force Finletter has 
said: 

The Air Force has been the first to recognize that there has necessarily been 
some strain when both expanding military and expanding civil aviation are 
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trying to satisfy their requirements within airport structure which is not increas- 
ing in proportion to the combined needs of civil and military aviation. 

Although there was some reduction in military operations at civil 
airports for the 2-year period after the close of World War IT, there 
has been, since 1948, a continuing increase in total military operations. 

Based upon a survey made as of July 30, 1957, there were 237 civil 
airports in the United States that were used jointly by civil and mili- 
tary aircraft. At 90 of these airports there were United States Air 
Force-based aircraft, United States Navy equipment at 54, Air Na- 
tional Guard at 61, and United States Army military aircraft at 91. 
The number of planes based at these airpor ts varied as did the propor- 
tion of actual military aircraft operations. 

The important point though is that, in addition to the emergency 
value of our airports certainly demonstrated during World War II, 
there is their everyday utilization by one or another element of our 
national defense components. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit for the record 
the detailed statistics carried over the years from 1942 to 1957 of the 
military use of civil airports. It appears in two tables which I would 
like to submit for the record at this time. 

Senator Monroney. That will be incorporated in the record at this 
point. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


Aircraft operations (landings and takeoffs) handled at CAA airports with CAA 
control towers 
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elated: Federal Airways Air Traffic Activity, fiscal year 1957, Phinieab and Development Office, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Department of Commerce. 


Mr. Treron. The request for present and prospective appropriations 
represented by this legislation is merely an element in the total effort 
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if commercial aviation is to be properly prepared for the jet revo- 
lution. The ATA has just completed a current census of our com- 
mitments for the jet age. These reflect, you must agree, that the air- 
lines are making a genuine contribution to the economy of the country. 

These data will give you some idea of the kind of faith that our 
industry has in its own prospects for the future, as well as its faith 
in the basic health of the economy of the country. 

The airlines of the United States have committed themselves for 
equipment facilities, to be acquired or constructed over the next 4 
years, which will cost 3 times the value of their existing property 
and equipment. This is a program of expansion which, compara- 
tively, surpasses that of any other industry in the United States. 

The book value of the industry’s operating property and equipment 
at the end of 1957 was about $1,160 million. 

The total cost of new flight equipment on order or presently planned 
is now estimated at $2,420 million. It is estimated that $297 million 
will be spent for ground facilities and other related equipment. Over 
and above these outright payments, additional investment, in an 
amount of $230 million, will be made in reliance upon long-term leases 
already undertaken or planned by the airlines. 

The introduction of jet aircraft into airline fleets in late 1958 will 
represent the most dramatic equipment revolution in airline history. 

These arcraft, about 400 of which were on order at the end of 1957, 
will be big, heavy, and fast. They will carry as many as 180 passen- 
gers at speeds upwards of 550 miles per hour. 

The considerable advance in performance which jet aircraft offer 
adds emphasis to the need for quick and efficient handling at the 
terminal areas in order to meet the public convenience. It is manda- 
tory that the most suitable equipment and methods be used in getting 
jets off the runways, unloaded, loaded, and on their way again. 

Handling the jet-age passenger at the airport must match the speed 
at which he will fly. The greatly increased number of passengers an- 
ticipated in the jet age will demand improved passenger and baggage 
flow between the terminal entrance and the airplane; improved han- 
dling of ground transportation—taxicabs, private automobiles, and 
parking; improved ticketing and baggage-checking facilities; and 
improved passenger service rooms and facilities for safety, comfort, 
and convenience. In a word, in order to take full advantage of the 
technological advances the jet age will bring, airports must improve 
their terminal passenger service facilities at all levels. 

The Curtis report predicts that— 
while there will be a need for a twofold increase (by 1975) in the capacity of 
the Nation’s airports, ground facilities dealing directly with passengers will 
require even more spectacular increases in capacity. 

The airlines have anticipated these problems, and a substantial por- 
tion of the better than $500 million committed to ground facilities and 
related equipment will be devoted to improved passenger service. 

In categorizing the problem areas which will result from jet opera- 
tions, as you can see, we have not neglected our own responsibilities. 
The airlines have told us of the additional investment which will be 
required of them in ground facilities to be used exclusively by the 
airlines. Although there is no capital commitment covering these, 
there is nevertheless the financial responsibility involved in the as- 
sumption of long-term leases which, in every instance, will constitute 
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over the period of the lease full payment for facilities which could 
otherwise not have been built. 

In order to make this perfectly clear, let me give you the standard 
example of what is happening at airports like Idlewild and Miami 
International. In these places, financing is secured for the construc- 
tion of a facility to be used exclusively by the airlines, based upon a 
contractual arrangement between the airline and the local authority 
which guarantees, over a period of time, payments to cover not only 
the cost of construction but also the necessary interest charges and 
debt servicing payments. 

But even Eerond that, almost without exception, every domestic 
trunkline, and in some instances the smaller tal coaetes carriers, have 
expended large sums in research and development in order to gear 
passenger comfort to the technology of the jet age. 

These items are set out in order to lay at rest, if possible, any claim 
that an airport program is designed, either uniquely or wholly, for the 
certificated airlines of the United States and in any way represents 
a direct or indirect subsidy to them. 

It is almost impossible to speak of the self-contained air transport 
system without at the same time considering the importance of every 
element of the aviation complex, including but not limited to, gen- 
eral aviation as well as military flying in the present and prospective 
interest of the national defense. 


Ill. THE AIRPORT IS A NATIONAL AND A COMMUNITY ASSET 


We have already stated, and it should appear obvious, that every 
modern civil aircraft in the country is a facility for national defense— 
either in terms of peacetime use or emergency availability in the event 
of a war or an emergency just short of war. 

However, some considerations should be given to the contribution 
of the civil airport to community development, national develop- 
ment, and our total economy. ‘Today the airport is a foundation on 
which considerable economic prospects of a community are built. The 
stability and growth of an area’s industry and commerce are linked to 
the adequacy of its air facilities, and the airport has become a key to 
new enterprise, new expansion. 

The airport, in fulfilling its potential as a community asset, first of 
all provides service. An airport serves people, the hometown people, 
who travel for business or pleasure, or for amily reasons. It serves 
as well the newcomers and visitors. 

In 1957, through our United States airport doors passed 49,339,000 
passengers to fly on American-flag scheduled airlines; additional 
millions passed through those same doors to use private planes, for- 
eign-flag airlines, irregular carriers, business aircraft, and military 
planes. Every hour of every day, 5,630 people—grandmothers and 
children, salesmen and executives, brides and grooms, soldiers and 
housewives—pass through terminal gates to board scheduled airliners. 

Senator Monronry. No Congressmen ? 

Mr. Treron. We regard them as executives, very high-powered ex- 
ecutives, Mr. Chairman. 

The airport provides a service for our mail. Airport facilities 
have brought all the communities of our country within 6 cents and 
24 hours of each other, even counting surface time for the off-line 
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towns and villages. A glance at the record shows that since the be- 
ginning of airline airports in 1926, airmail sent coast to coast has been 
reduced in price from 45 cents to 6 cents per ounce, and in transit 
time from 32 to 7 hours. Airmail delivery time averages five times 
faster than surface post. 

An airport survey of a metropolitan industrial area revealed that 
of the 3,500 firms questioned, 75 percent use airmail daily with 70 
percent reporting it vital to their business. Having an airport makes 
possible, they affirmed, efficiency and economy in business through 
speedier delivery of orders, contracts, and bank clearances. 

The airport has brought to its community a new means of sending 
its products to market and of receiving its share of the world’s goods. 
The airport’s freight hangars are the clearinghouse for air shipments 
of almost every conceivable variety of product, grown or manufac- 
tured. With the cargo facilities are loaded such diverse shipments 
as fresh fruit and vegetables, live chickens and horses, heavy ma- 
chinery and phonograph records, all bound for destinations across 
the country or across the sea. 

And, as has been noted above, the airport serves the business flyer, 
the private flyer, and 75 percent of our airports in the United States 
are used as a base for aircraft used wholly or partly for agricultural 

urposes. 

In 46 States farmer-operators annually fly some 800,000 hours doing 
farm chores: spraying, seeding, dusting, surveying, checking crops, 
inspecting fallow land, counting wild ducks, chasing birds from rice 
fields, shooting coyotes, and fertilizing. Apples, clover, alfalfa, and 
wheat are but few of the diverse crops that are being produced in 


larger quantity and at lower cost in areas with the aid of agricultural 
flyers. 

Airports perform an important function in establishing regular 
patrols to detect forest fires during ee dry seasons in the 


West. The airport also supplies aerial spotters who, watching from 
the air, inform the ground crews as to wind changes and as to the 
direction in which the fire is spreading. 

An integral part of every airport is its weather observation station. 
Knowing and forecasing the weather is necessary for safe and efficient 
flying, but the services of the Weather Bureau benefit the entire com- 
munity. Prompt distribution of weather reports are made to com- 
munication centers in every area and often radio broadcasts are made 
directly from the airport center. 

Senator Monroney. You mentioned all the various uses. I would 
like to add that you missed one to which my distinguished senior Sena- 
tor, who is one of the partners of the Kerr-McGee Oil Co., put air- 
craft and that is flying over the vast wastelands of the West with 
low-flying Cub airplanes, usually with crop-dusting pilots, with 
Geiger counters in them. When they fly so low that they get a take 
on a Geiger counter they drop a marker and the ground crews go in 
and save months of work by having located places where there is some 
evidence of radioactivity. 

According to Time magazine, this company now has the largest 
supply of raw uranium of any company in the world. 

Mr. Treron. I am glad you added that new one to the record, Mr. 
Chairman. We can now add to our list the flying Geiger counter. 
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The American airport increases civic wealth. It does this in a 
number of ways: By expanding existing businesses; by attracting 
new industry and customers by offering employment, both directly 
and indirectly; surprisingly enough, by increasing the value of real 
estate; by contributing sddicmakn income to surface transportation 
and utility companies and advertising and publicity media. 

In other words, a community without an airport lacks a basic tool 
for getting and doing business. As Gen. James Doolittle has said: 


A city’s economic health depends to a considerable degree on its ability to 
accommodate aircraft efficiently and safely. 


There are other advantages and benefits derived from the existence 
of an airport. 

It is an educational facility. An airport may be considered an 
extra schoolroom. 


It can be, and in many places is, a recreation and entertainment 
center. 


Without question it fosters community prestige and civic spirit. 

An airport is important to the stature and to the economic health 
of a community, and to the stability and growth of its industries. 
Therefore, an airport has more than local significance. It is im- 
portant to the commerce and to industry—to “businesses, large and 


small—of the Nation as a whole; it is important to the Nation’s first 
line of defense—the production line. 


But what is most important, an airport goes a long way toward 
eliminating separatism—toward giving these United States the unity 
and cohesion in which resides the climate for national security and 
for the continuing prosperity of United States citizens everywhere. 

Recently the scheduled airlines serving south Florida commissioned 
a study in order to evaluate certain basic facts concerning the Miami 
International Airport. The report recorded and assessed the greater 


growth and increasing influence of air transportation in the Greater 
Miami area. 


Set out below are some key points in a report which is some 47 
pages long and contains dozens of tables and charts: 


South Florida’s greatest single asset is Miami International Airport. It pro- 
vides nearly 20 percent of the total employment in Dade County. It is the 
principal gateway for Dade County’s $250 million annual tourist business. 

Miami International Airport belongs to the taxpayers of Dade County. Its 
total value is placed at about a quarter billion dollars. It has been almost 
entirely paid for by airport revenue. 

Miami International Airport is the hub of the tourist industry in south Florida 
and a gateway to world travel and commerce. Without the airlines Greater 
Miami would not be the metropolitan center it is today. 

The airlines’ foresight, backed by their financial support, has created a year- 
round tourist industry in Dade County. 

The airlines and their huge maintenance facilities, payrolls, and purchases, 
the manifold manufacturing adjuncts serving the airport, and the air tourist 
travel industry contributed more than $300 million to the Dade County economy 
in 1956. 

Nearly 50,000 persons in Dade County owe their jobs directly or indirectly 
to the aviation industry. The total employment in Dade County is 275,000. 
The 50,000 jobs attributable to the aviation industry support families totaling 
an estimated 200,000 persons. 

Delta, Eastern, National, and Pan American paid out $75 million in salaries 
and wages in Dade County during 1956. These 4 airlines directly employ nearly 
15,000 persons in and around Miami International Airport—making them the 
largest single type of industrial employer in Dade County. 
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More than 60 percent of the 2,800,000 passengers carried annually in and out 
of Miami International Airport by Pan American, Delta, Eastern, and National 
are tourists or transients, adding to the spending total of Greater Miami’s 
tremendous tourist industry. 

The growth of Miami International Airport is the result of continued coop- 
eration between the people of Dade County and their elected officials with the 
major airlines serving the area. Without this cooperative spirit, toward a 
common goal, Miami International Airport would never have become the bul- 
wark in Dade County’s economy that it is today. 


The record of airport profitability, told in the afore-mentioned 
study for just one area, is only beginning. The profit accrues not 
only to the community but to the country as a whole in all matters 
of commerce, to the national defense, and to the postal service. It is 
a joint venture not only to the jointly enjoyed but jointly financed as 
is now the case. This is a dramatic demonstration of the contribution 
of an air port not only to the ability of a city to grow as a gateway, 
but the ability of a city to give employment to its citizens and ac tually 
in the long run to provide additional revenues with which it can 
keep up with the continued development of the airport itself. 

The scheduled airlines of the United States heartily endorse the 
purpose of this legislation and urge that it be supported because, as 
the Civil Aeronautics Act suggests, a sound air system will benefit our 
foreign and domestic commerce, our postal service, and our national 
defense. In addition, S. 3502 wisely provides for an additional $75 
million this coming fiscal year. These additional funds will not only 
expedite the development of the airports for the jet revolution, and 
pick up the lag, but it is in keeping with the recognition by the com- 
mercial airline industry of the contribution it can make to our 
economy. 

It has been some time since an opportunity so clearly existed for 
both long- and short-term gain. The short-term gain is obvious at 
this time when our economy is in such pressing need for antirecession 
measures. 

The long-term gain is just as obvious and considerably more im- 
portant. At a time when we are engaged in an all-out cold war for 
international leadership with the inc reasingly powerful Soviet Union, 
we cannot afford to pass up an opportunity as logical as this—the 
dev elopment of our air network to its full, and necessary strength. 

The airlines of the United States are aware of the challenge “posed 
by the dynamic growth Aeroflot has demonstrated in recent “months. 
The more than $2 billion that our airlines have ordered in new flight 
equipment is proof that they are ready to meet this challenge. 

Efiicient, modern airports must be considered as a national asset. 
The responsibility for their development and maintenance cannot be 
shifted to local communities. This is true, not only because of the 
importance of national defense, but because airports serve as the very 
basis of the Nation’s air commerce, and the postal service. 

The modern system of air transport knows no boundaries of State 
or county. Freight, passengers, and mail move from region to region 
and from coast to coast in an exchange of the Nation’s commerce. 
Further, every airport in the United States serves not only the im- 
mediate area, but is a gateway to points within the United States 
and throughout the world. 

At a time when we are engaged in a cold war for international 
prestige with the powerful Soviet, we cannot afford to reject any 
opportunity to be preeminent. 
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This committee is well aware of the extraordinary advances that 
the Russians are making in jet transportation. A proper airport 
act, accompanied by the necessary appropriations, will reinforce our 
bid for supremacy in the race for total civil air power. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Mr. Tipton, for a very 
excellent statement. 

I would like to ask a few questions. You are quite properly proud 
of the great record made by American civil aviation. All of these 
companies are entirely privately owned, are they not ? 

Mr. Tipron. They are. 

Senator Monroney. They are in free enterprise ? 

Mr. Trpron. They are. 

Senator Monroney. Is not this the only country in the world where 
free enterprise completely operates an airline system ? 

Mr. Tirron. I believe that to be true, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monroney. I know of no other. 

Mr. Tipton. I know of no other. 

Senator Monroney. Even the careful Swiss have a federal invest- 
ment in there, and certainly BEA, BOAC, Air France, SAS, Sabena, 
all the others are partly or wholly owned by their countries. Of 
course the Communists own all of their airlines. 

In other words, if we believe in free enterprise you must have a 
chance to make a profit. Is it not a fact that few, if any of even our 
greatest airlines have been able to pay sufficient dividends to attract 
large blocks of new capital to the industry owing to the fact that they 
must continually modernize their fleets? 

Mr. Tieton. That is true, Mr. Chairman. The air transport in- 
dustry does not have a good record for dividend payment. And the 
reason you state is at least a part of the reason. 

Senator Monronry. They could have used beat-up equipment and 
probably paid dividends but the public would have paid for it in air 
service. 

Mr. Treron. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. Isn’t it wise that if we expect free enter- 
prise to continue to be the pattern of American aviation that we 
should not try to saddle it with unnecessary and unneeded bur- 
dens for assuming community facilities and expenses that are every- 
where in the world considered a part and parcel of the necessities of 
transportation? No one expects privately-built highways to exist, 
or the communities of Tulsa and Oklahoma City to ‘build their own 
roads. Certainly the $35 billion, 90 percent Federal grant—10 per- 
cent State grant, for the Interstate Highway System would be no 
more effective in uniting the Nation by road than would an adequate 
national airport system such as this act hopes to help to complete. 

Mr. Treron. Mr. Chairman, we are proud of the industry’s con- 
tribution to the airports that we use. We pay fair charges for them, 
but we do want to emphasize that the airlines cannot be looked to to 
pick up this whole bill, and the reason they can’t be looked to is the 
one you mentioned. It is unwise and impolitic to load them with 
undue burdens. And those burdens are not rightly theirs. 

All of the beneficiaries must contribute to the development of our 
airport system, not just the airlines. We are substantial beneficiaries 
and we are glad to be, but we pay our way. 
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Senator Monroney. During the railroad hearings by another sub- 
committee of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce the 
impression was left, perhaps through lack of knowledge of the true 
situation, that the airlines were free loaders on all the airports, and 
that this was a gratis matter and that they had no responsibility to 
pay any of the costs. Do you have any idea what the total tandine 
fees charged to the airlines total per year? 

Mr. Tieton. Oddly enough, Mr. Chairman, our estimated pay- 
ments for landing fees and rentals at the Nation’s airports in 1957 
was almost identical to the net profit of the airlines during that same 
year. Both figures were in the neighborhood of $25 million. 

Senator Monronry. Twenty-five million dollars that you were pay- 
ing for landing fees, which went to support maintenance and 
operation of the airport. But you couldn’t be expected to pay enough 
to cover the debt service on the airport construction, too. It would 
double or triple the cost of the landing fees if the Department of Com- 
merce policy were finally carried out. 

Mr. Tirron. It surely would appear so to me. In many instances 
I am sure that our charges are covering not only the operating ex- 
penses of the field but debt service. But as a nationwide policy that 
just could not be done and give the communities that operate the air- 
ports the service that they want and must have. As I pointed out in 
response to the testimony that you referred to in the Smathers sub- 
committee hearing, the fee that the airlines are paying have, over the 
past 10 years in many cases, quadrupled and in at least—I have for- 
gotten the number now, but quite a number of cases are 4 times the 
amount that we paid in 1946 by units. We usually pay per thousand 
pounds. Compared with 1946 these fees have tripled and quadrupled, 
reaching, as I have pointed out, the figure of $25 million. So that 
any charge that the airlines are not paying fair charges for the use 
of their fields is made without knowledge of the facts, as you indi- 
cated. 

Senator Monroney. Can you give the committee the annual total 
of the 10 percent tax on transportation which you collect and disburse 
without any profit whatever to the airlines on the transportation of 
passengers ? 

Mr. Tipron. Our total during 1957 was $120 million that we paid 
for passenger transportation, $3 million for cargo transportation. 
Those two figures are approximate but necessarily on that order. But 
that doesn’t include the expense of being a tax collector for the 
Government. We have to collect that, we have to account for it. We 
estimate that those costs are in the neighborhood of $10 million. 

Senator Monroney. And you have to issue the exemptions for Gov- 
ernment employees on official travel ? 

Mr. Tipton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. And other things for which you are not com- 
pensated 1 thin dime? 

Mr. Tireron. That is right. 

Senator Monronry. I have often been delayed in boarding a flight 
when some member, perhaps, of the Department of Commerce, was 
traveling, and while the rest of them were readily ticketed to get on, 
he had to get his exemption, and I noticed how many people were 
flustered by trying to make the proper exemption so that Mr. Roths- 
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child’s boys could be exempted from this 10 percent tax that the rest 
of us pay. 

Mr. Treron, I would hope, as your full committee has indicated, 
that this tax may be repealed as being an unduly burdensome one and 
an unwise one. And that is quite disassociated from the present idea 
of the necessity of tax reduction to meet the problems of a recession. 
Recession or not, the transportation tax should be repealed as a bad 
tax and one that is really doing serious damage to the railroad in- 
dustry and to the airline industry, both industries being at the present 
time in some financial difficulty. 

Senator Monroney. As you well know, every member of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee has signed and cosponsored 
an amendment to repeal the excise tax on all forms of transportation, 
including the freight tax. 

Mr. Tipron. We surely hope that that can be done. 

Senator Monroney. In addition to the $120 million in passenger 
taxes that you collect and turn over to the Government, and $3 million 
in freight taxes, could you give us an estimate of what the 2 cents per 
gallon ‘tax is that your ¢ airlines have to pay? 

Mr. Tivron. The 2 cents per gallon tax this year, on the scheduled 
airlines alone, is in the neighborhood of $25 million. The other, gen- 
eral aviation, corporate flying, is in addition to that, and we don’t 
have that, 

Senator Monroney. There are more private or executive aircraft 
flying than there are airline planes. 

Mr. Tirron. I would think that that tax amount would be very 
high, because as [ pointed out in my statement, the corporate aircraft, 
the fleet, is much higher than ours, and they operate I think 3 times 
more hours than we do. 

Senator Monroney. They operate around the clock, these private 
pilots. 

Mr. Tirron. The reason I can’t even guess on that is because our 
equipment is, generally speaking, so much larger and consumes so 
much more gasoline per hour. 

Senator Monronry. And you have thousands and thousands of 
executives and other private fliers using Cubs, Cessnas, Beeches, and 
others that you see in great numbers, which must contribute another 
amount because there are so many of them and they are used quite 
widely. So, therefore, we get additional gasoline tax. 

I would like to have counsel try to obtain the total amount of the 
aviation gasoline tax paid from all sources. 

Mr, Tirron. We would be glad to help counsel do that. That would 
be very useful. 

Senator Monroney. That is an important item to consider. In- 
eluding the $120 million in passenger revenue taxes that you collect, 
and $3 million for freight, and $25 million that you pay for the over- 
head operation of the airports for your landing fees, it puts some- 
what at rest the 614 cents per gallon fuel tax that the Department 
of Commerce has already proposed to the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Tirron. I would surely hope that in the consideration of that, 
that that idea would be put to rest in some fashion because if actually 
adopted it will cost the industry, just the scheduled airlines, some 
$190 million in 1962. That is, of course, just about eight times the 
amount of money we made last year. 
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I feel sure, Mr. Chairman, that when an opportunity is presented 
for us to review this problem, this user charge problem with the 
appropriate committees, that we can convince the committees that 
those charges are completely out of the question as representing the 
airlines’ share of the costs. 

Senator Monroney. And if they were voted they would again add 
about a 10 percent surcharge for this tax, for the air traveling pas- 
senger. He will pay for it—the cushion is not there for the airlines. 

Mr. Tipton. It certainly isn’t. 

Senator Monroney. So you would wind up where you were. It 
seems to me a foolish and fatal thing. The Under Secretary of Com- 
merce made distinctly clear in answer to my question, that the 614 
cents aviation fuel tax was to take care of only the airways sys- 
tem, the radio and radar beam, and did not contemplate 1 red cent for 
any Federal contribution beyond 1959 for Federal airport aid pro- 
grams. So you will pay more and more for less and less under this 
rather pro-railroad ideology that seems to exist in certain quarters. 

I had the privilege of investigating MATS among other things 
during the Easter recess, and found wonderful airports at Rhein- 
Main, at Cannes, at Orly, and I know the airport at London and the 
airport at Rome, and many others, and particularly Beirut. Do you 
know any of these airports which have been built with city funds? 

Mr. Tieton. No, I don’t. I believe almost all are national projects. 

Senator Monroney. And national projects largely with foreign 
aid from the United States. Wouldn’t you say that that is a reason- 
able assumption ? 

Mr. Tieron. I am sure that has helped. 

Senator Monronry. The State Department has asked for large 
amounts—I think the bill runs well over a billion and a half dollars 
in foreign aid, which undoubtedly will mean fine projects for south- 
east Asia, Bangkok, and places like that. But wouldn’t we be a little 
bit silly if our policy were to hand airports out from the State De- 
partment to our friendly neighbors and deny the very seed corn for 
the growth of aviation within the United States? 

Mr. Trrron. I think that that is a very interesting point, Mr. 
Chairman. I wonder if we might be able to aid counsel in securing 
some actual figures as to the amount of foreign aid that has in the 

ast gone into foreign airports. I have no idea whether any of it has, 
ut I suspect it has, and I would like to know how much, 

Senator Monroney. I would say that the terminal in London is a 
far better terminal than any that I found in the United States, even 
some of the new fine ones we have such as at St. Louis and Idlewild. 

Mr. Tipton. It is a very fine one. 

Senator Monroney. Certainly the others are almost of equal qual- 
ity. And I am not objecting to that. I think we are probably help- 
ing them in their economies by providing airports. But by the same 
token, don’t we help our own communities and our own States by 
providing an adequate airport system here ? 

We have tried to find this out from all the witnesses who have come 
before us, and maybe you know: Do you know of any airports that 
are self-supporting that can pay the cost of overhead, modernization, 
repair, maintenance, and the retirement of the total debt service that 
would be required if this were on a straight do-it-yourself basis? 
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Mr. Tipron. It is possible—I was thinking back to the result of our 
study of Miami. That has been a very successful airport. That in- 
cludes Federal contribution, as I recall. I believe that a study would 
show that all of the major airports that take significant air transport 
traffic have been aided by the Federal Government in their develop- 
ment to a major or minor degree. 

Senator Monroney. And that the revenue derived from all opera- 
tions of the airport would be insufficient to pay the operating costs, 
the maintenance, repair, and to retire the debt service representing the 
total cost of the airport? 

Mr. Tireron. That I can’t answer at all. I think there are some 
airports that are doing that. 

Senator Monroney. We haven’t found any. Even the New York 
Port Authority testified that they were not able to do so, and they have 
the largest volume of traflic of ‘any group of airports in the United 
States. 

I have seen figures on the profitable operation of Washington Na- 
tional. But that ignores the many, many millions of dollars that 
were poured into that project to pull it out of the Potomac and to put 
it inasa WPA and later as a PWA project. 

I know of no airport that could possibly hope to do it without 
thrusting the burden on the general taxpayer rather than on the reve- 
nue-producing facilities. 

One further thing. You did not mention the provision of the bill 
to which some airport operators have taken objection, and that is the 
matter of concessions. What we are striking at is to allow the cities 
complete freedom to build complete shopping centers and associated 
businesses and industry that are unrelated to the transportation of 
passengers by air, but not with Federal aid. 

Do you have any reaction from your association along that line? 

Mr. Tipton. I am sorry but I am not prepared to comment on 
that. 

Are you? 

Mr. GEwirtz. No. We have not taken a position on that. 

Mr. Tipton. We are not prepared to comment on that. 

Senator Monroney. The position of the committee is that we feel 
these extraneous retailing establishments, while good and helpful to 
an airport, should be properly built without Federal contribution and 
without relying on Federal contribution. They may be able to en- 
large them and even build better concessions and have a greater 
freedom of merchandising than if they had to squeeze them into the 
square footage that the Federal grant would permit. 

Do you have any suggestion regarding the present $1 million limi- 
tation per airport that seems to be imposed by the CAA ? 

Mr. Trpron. I think under present circumstances that that can be 
quite an unrealistic limitation. In a program of this importance, an 
arbitrary—and it must necessarily be ¢ arbitrary, of course—an arbi- 
trary restriction may very well result in action which is completely 
unsound from the standpoint of the total national airport problem. 

Senator Monroney. And construction costs, too. If you have to 
split a project up, it can cost you 20, 30, or 40 percent more. 

Mr. Tipron. I would think so. 

Senator Monronry. It would seem to me that the arbitrary million 
dollar limitation is self-defeating in a way, and probably the result 
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of too little money being made available to finally get this job done. 
Adequate funds might help eliminate it. 

It would be the have of the chairman of the subcommittee that 
with these additional funds that we will get away from the $1 million 
artificial limitation, because what might be too much at Clinton, 
Okla., would certainly be too small for LaGuardia or for Idlewild. 
I have no prejudice against money going to my State, but I still 
know that runways are runwe ays and air traffic requires the immediacy 
of meeting these needs of the jet air age. 

Yesterday we were discussing w ith the Airport Operators Council 
the problem of handling jets on the ground. You were very helpful, 
and one of the finest meetings I think that this committee had was 
when you gave us the briefing that you and your fellow members of 
your association and others developed on the problem generated by 
the jet air age. 

I wonder if you have been able to have a heart-to-heart meeting 
with the Airport Operators Council so that some preplanning may 
go on for the problem that is almost upon us, and that is how you 
move the jets off the end of the runway to the loading ramp, the 
fueling ramp, and back on the other end of the runway. 

Mr. Treron. Mr. Chairman, there have been many discussions with 
the airport operators on that subject as well as others. However, the 
Air Transport Association doesn’t usually conduct those discussions. 
They are usually between the airlines serving a particular airport 
and the management of that airport, since the conditions surrounding 
any particular use of an airport are likely to vary with the airport 
configuration, with the type of traffic that moves in and out of it. 
So that I cannot give an answer on that. 

Senator MOnRoney. ee we are faced with the possi- 
bility of hard topping 150-foot taxiways if these jets are to come 
up to the loading ramp under their own power, which means a great 
deal of Federal - money and State money needed for runways may 
have to go into black topping 150-foot areas to prevent the intake 
of foreign matter, as was brought out at the jet symposium. 

There are a »parently in the picture various inventors who have 
perfected and brought to some state of completion mechanized means 
for towing the planes with motors off, up to the loading ramp, avoid- 
ing the noise factor, the fire factor, the greasy-fuel factor. 

‘It would seem to me that before these jets are really upon us that 
this is an area in which the ATA, representing all of the airlines, in 
which some of your major members participate, should sit down 
with the major airport operators. 

It is going to pose quite a problem if you have 2 or 3 jet planes 
from each airline coming into an airport for the expensive equipment 
that will be necessary to do this, for the airlines to furnish, whereas 
the large airport may have 15 or 20 jet flights in, representing several 
of the major airline companies. 

Therefore, it might be advantageous, as a method of earning money, 
for the airport operator to consider discussions at this point with the 
airline so that they might furnish that towing or carrying dolly that 
will perhaps be used. 

Mr. Treron. I know, Mr. Chairman, that the airlines have gone 
into this question of how to move the airplane from the end of the 
runway to the ramp in very great detail. 
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You have pointed out one of the great difficulties, and that is if 
you move it by tractor it gets to be quite a tractor. Then the tractor 
bepins to present problems of not only expense to the airlines but 
of weight and power itself. 

The one element in the width of taxiways problem that I think 
is important, both from the standpoint of Federal contributions and 
from the airport financial point of view, is that the expense of the 
taxiway need not involve a weight-bearing factor with respect to 
its entire width because a good substantial part of that is not for 
weight bearing but for the purpose of keeping the engines from pick- 
ing up f foreign matter, 

So it is not going to be as expensive to do that as would be expected 
if you were going to run on that area 

Senator Monroney. Unless the pilot on a foggy night happens to 
mistake the centerline of the black top and runs his nosewheel through 
the light surfacing. 

You may find, and I think you will find, that there are very few 
taxiways that are beefed up enough to carry on a wheel-loading 
basis a fully loaded jet ready to fire up and go from New York to 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. Tieron. That would be quite a different problem because you 
couldn’t solve that by—you are referring to a mechanized—— 

Senator Monroney. When we got through our symposium, some- 
one who had sat through it brought forth a folder which I sent to 
Red Moser of American Airlines, It seemed to me that that might 
be one of the answers. His self-propelled diesel-driven dolly with 
multiple wheels, which would give the same wheel loading he claimed 
on a taxiway as a DC-3, seemed to me was something that perhaps 
could well be the pattern of future handling of jets on the ground. 
It would dispose of the difficult taxi problem, it would dispose of the 
problem of going out to the buses to load and unload the baggage, and 
things of that nature. 

If you would permit the chairman to impose a suggestion, at this 
point, before it gets much later, if you wish the help of the committee 
to have a hearing on it, I will be glad to schedule one, to have discus- 
sions between the airport operators and the airlines and the ATA, to 
see if there will not be a better way of handling jets on the ground 
than the widening of the taxiways to 150 feet, or to go into terrific 
expense of ground handling when there may be some mechanized 
means that can be employed to do the job much cheaper and give 
another point of income earning to the airport operators. 

Mr. Treron. We are delighted to get the suggestions of the chair- 
man of this committee and of the subcommittee, and we will follow 
this up. 

Senator Monronrey. At some future date, if we can be helpful in 
having hearings, we will be glad to do that. I think all informa- 


tion that can be developed on jet age problems will be helpful not 
only to the industry but to the public. 


Mr. Tiron. I think you are exactly right. 
Senator Monroney. We thank you very much for your testimony. 
In 1955 Mr. Durand, of your ATA, told us there were 7 out of 
some 600 airports in the United States capable of servicing and 
handling jets fully loaded. Is there any change on that number as 
of now? 
24606—58——12 
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Mr. Treron. I am sorry, I don’t have that information right now. 
Senator Monronry. Would you supply it ? 
Mr. Trireron. I would be glad to supply it. We have done much 
work on that and the airport operators have. 

Senator Monronry. Many have entered into that, but they have 
not completed their programs. 

Mr. Tieton. We will be glad to do that. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you for your splendid testimony. You 
have been helpful as you always have been. 

Mr. Treron. Thank you. 

Senator Monroney. "The chairman asks for your indulgence while 
I go to the floor again. 

(A recess was taken.) 

Senator Monroney. The committee will resume its sitting. I ap- 
preciate the indulgence of the other witnesses. I am very happy to 
have the distinguished former chairman of the CAB, Mr. Joseph P. 
Adams, here to testify. He now represents the feeder airlines. 

We are always glad to have you before this committee, Mr. Adams. 
We always find that you have a great deal of good advice to give us 
on so many things important to aviation. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH P. ADAMS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR AND 
GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE ASSOCIATION OF LOCAL & TERRI- 
TORIAL AIRLINES (ALTA) 


Mr. Apams. Thank you very much. It is a pleasant situation to 
return before your committee. 

My name is Joseph P. Adams. I am executive director and gen- 
eral counsel of the Association of Local and Territorial Airlines 
(ALTA) with headquarters in Washington, D. C. Its membership 
represents a voluntary nonprofit association whose members are 

ledged to “Improve Passenger Travel, Reduce Subsidy and 
eenathion Member Airline Finances.” 

This matter of S. 3502 was an agenda item at the quarterly re- 
gional meeting of the Association of Local and Territorial Airlines 
held in Las Vegas, Nev., April 10 and 11. Considerable discussion of 
the matter was held. Following this study discussion the members 
of the association unanimously voted to support passage of the legis- 
lation. It is on their behalf and by their direction that I appear be- 
fore you today. 

Specifically, I appear as general counsel of the Association of Local 
and Territorial Airlines on whose behalf I urge the passage of S. 
3502, which was introduced to amend the Federal Airport Act as 
follows: 

1. Authorize to be obligated $100 million ($95 million continental 
United States and $5 million for Territories) for each of the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, and 1963, respectively. 

2. Authorize to be obligated an additional $75 million in fiscal year 
1959 to be administered as a separate fund at the discretion of the 
Secretary of Commerce. (This makes a total of $175 million avail- 
able in fiscal year 1959.) 

I am pleased to advise you that the members of this association at 
their quarterly regional meeting held in Las Vegas, Nev., April 10 
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and 11, included the passage of S. 3502 as an agenda item and con- 
siderable time was given to a thorough consideration of the public 
service impact of the legislation. Following a studied discussion 
the members of this association unanimously voted to support passage 
of the legislation and it is on their behalf and by their direction that 
I appear before you today. 

The local service and Territorial airlines are but one segment of avi- 
ation that will benefit by the Federal airport aid to be provided by 
this legislation. I shall confine my remarks to the assistance that this 
airport improvement will lend to the local service and Territorial air- 
lines in carrying out their responsibilities to the public. While I 
have felt for many years that the local service airlines more nearly 
represent a public service institution than most corporate enterprises, 
I should like to quote from a most recent speech by the Honorable 
James R, Durfee, Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board, speaking 
before an Association of Local and Territorial Airlines’ meeting in 
Las Vegas, Nev., April 11. 

First, the chairman indicated that the 13 local service carriers car- 
ried 314 times the number of passengers last year than all trunk car- 
riers carried in 1938 and that in the 6-year period since 1951 local 
service passenger-miles have gone up 250 percent—a growth that ex- 
ceeds that of air carrier industry as a whole—which grew approxi- 
mately 238 percent in the same period. He then said: 

I wanted to make these growth comparisons in terms of traffic carried, rather 
than in terms of total aircraft or total investment or some other index of growth, 
because traffic figures are the real measure of service to the public. 

We are often inclined to forget the public service being provided by the local 
service carriers when we consider the annual subsidy bill. Their public service 
record, however, is the important fact of their lives. The act was designed to 
promote a public service. The subsidy bill is the cost of spreading this service 
and the bulk of the year-by-year increase in subsidy has been due to route ex- 
tensions that have brought service to more cities and more areas across the 
continent. 

Accepting this excellent appraisal of the public service being pro- 
vided by the local service carriers, it follows that with the continued 
Government support of the Federal airport program made possible by 
S. 3502, the entire public of the 48 States and the Territories will 
reap a direct and lasting benefit. In the opinion of the members of 
this association, the enactment of this legislation will make possible 
the more efficient day-to-day development of civil aviation under the 
policy formulated by Congress and set forth in the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938. The construction and improvements of airports domes- 
tically and in the Territories is properly adapted to the present and 
future needs of the foreign and domestic commerce of the United 
States. 

In the performance of my duties as a member of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, it was my privilege to hear a presentation and oral argu- 
ment made to the Board by mayors of cities, presidents of chambers 
of commerce, and individual business managers on the occasion of the 
renewal of certificates for local service airlines. Congress, in its wis- 
dom, granted these local carriers and the intra-Alaskan and intra- 
Hawaiian carriers permanent certificates. Prior to this congressional 
action it was routine for the Board to hear possibly 5 to 10 renewal 
cases a year. It was during these days of argument that I learned at 
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firsthand the significance of this local service transportation to the 
domestic commerce of these United States. 

This distinguished committee, in its broader service in the Senate 
of the United States, is aware of the national policy of plant dispersal 
that followed more particularly the Korean crisis. It is a matter of 
Board record, but I state in particular at this time, that literally hun- 
dreds of heads of business have stood before the members of the CAB 
in local service airline cases and said that their plants could not have 
been located in such and such a city without the airmail, air express, 
and passenger service that was to be provided by the particularly 
named local service airline. 

The passage of S. 3502 will revitalize the economic interplay be- 
tween all sections of the country and within Territories which is so 
healthful to each and every citizen. 

Next, concerning the responsibilities of those in civil aviation to 
the present and future needs of the postal service, I should like to 
repeat a quotation that I have previously brought to the attention of 
this distinguished committee. It is from a speech made by the Post- 
master General, Arthur E. Summerfield, before the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in Washington, D. C., on April 29, 1957: 

Basically, the Post Office can no longer rely, to the extent that it once could, 
on the railroads of the country for carrying the mails between post offices. To- 
day there are only 2,600 mail-carrying trains in contrast to more than 10,000 a 
quarter of a century ago. Today 70 percent of our post offices cannot be reached 
directly by train connections. 

Consequently, the Post Office is increasingly depending upon airlines and 
trucks to speed the delivery of the mails. 

Today, the small-business, local-service airlines are not only exclu- 
sively serving 261 small cities with airmail and air express, they are 
taking part in the Postmaster General’s experiment on airlifting 
3-cent letters in serving these small cities. 

Passage of S. 3502 will go far in assuring that the present and 
future needs of the postal services will be provided for. 

Next, I should like briefly to refer to the responsibility of those who 
operate civil aircraft toward the national defense phase of all 
operations. 

Once again, I call upon the distinguished members of the commit- 
tee to take judicial notice, so to speak, of the dispersal program of 
military installations which followed the Korean conflict. In the 
event of mobilization or any upsurge in defense requirements, the 
passage of S. 3502 and the subsequent construction and improvement 
of the Nation’s airports would vitally affect the very heartbeat of the 
defense tempo throughout the land. 

While I believe that the contribution of this program to the present 
and future needs of the national defense needs no further description 
here, I would like to call to the committee’s attention the fact that 
since the passage of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, we have an ad- 
ditional concern, that of civil defense. 

The passage of S. 3502, with the following construction of airports, 
together with additions and improvements of existing fields, will 
guarantee that should our country face the holocaust of atomic war 
there will be literally hundreds of “cement-slab islands of operation 
and safety” throughout the land. The existence of these islenda of 
transport will greatly strengthen the Nation’s power to resist and 
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successfully withstand any such attack as will be our destiny. While 
this association fully suports S. 3502, I should like to additionally 
comment on behalf of our Territorial carrier members that the annual 
increase in the future allocations of funds for the Territories is par- 
ticularly timely and is appreciated. 

Mr. Nick Bez, chairman of the board of the Association of Local 
and Territorial Airlines and a pioneer in Alaskan air operations, to- 
gether with Mr. Sigurd Wien, president of Wien Alaska Airlines, Mr. 
Robert. C. Reeve, president of Reeve-Aleutian Airways, Mr. Charles 
F, Willis, president of Alaska Airlines, and Mr. David Benz of TPA 
Aloha Airlines in Hawaii, personally affirm the need of this legisla- 


tion. I quote from the president of one of these carriers, Mr, Robert 
C. Reeve, as follows 


The proposed $500 million Federal Airport Act, S. 3502, will be of very great aid 
to the residents over our route who live in the most isolated area under the 
American flag. Only a few of the residential communities we serve have air- 
ports, yet these communities contribute an average of $12 million a year to the 
national wealth from their fisheries. 

Federal airport aid has already contributed greatly to the well-being of Sand 
Point in the Shumagins with participating funds in 1957 construction. Chignik, 
King Cove, and False Pass also require similar airfields. These communities 
will never reach their proper degree of growth and participation in the benefits 
of the outside world until they have airfields. 


In conclusion, then, it is the opinion of the members of this associa- 
tion that passage of S. 3502 is in the public interest in the broadest 
political, social, and economic sense. Further, it is a necessary legis- 
lative step to insure that the encouragement and development of an 
air transportation system properly adapted to the present and future 


needs of the foreign and domestic commerce of the United States, of 
the nostal service. and of the national and civil defense continue un- 
abated. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to add one point, and that is the signi- 
ficance of this legislation as an antirecession measure. I should like 
to point out to the chairman and this distinguished committee that, 
in my opinion, you have in this legislation the most efficient and the 
most readily adaptable source of relief as an antirecession measure 
in the country ead I say so, Mr. Chairman, because with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration you have a well-staffed number of people 
in the Airports Division in Washington, D. C.; you have airports 
staff people in the regions of the CAA throughout the country; you 
have the CAA airport man in each State of the Union. Mr. Chair- 
man, with the passage of this legislation and the release of these funds, 
I say to this committee in all good faith that within 60 days of the 
signing of this bill it would be possible for bulldozers to be moving 
that are now standing idle. 

I thank you for this opportunity. 

Senator Monronry. Thanks to the preparation of the cities, their 
engineering is complete, the projects are well known, and you need 
only to turn on the valve with sufficient funds, and in doing so you 
save money both for the Federal Government and the local com- 
munity by building a project at a more rapid pace than in stringing 
it out with the slowdown such as the present bill limits them to; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Avams. I share that expression, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Monronry. Thank you very much for your very helpful 
testimony and also for calling our attention to the fact that every 
airport can become one of our vital defense centers every place where 
a community has one. If the terrible devastation of the hydrogen 
bomb should occur, the best chance for survival would be through the 
air transport system which is so mobile and so hard to knock out that 
it might be the only means of communication even beyond wire serv- 
ice and other means. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, Mr. Chairman. While not an expert on the sub- 
ject of atomic destruction, it was my privilege to fly over Hiroshima 
2 weeks after, and I noticed that the streets, the concrete areas, of 
course, were still there. I presume that would be the case of our 
airports. They would be islands of relief. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much for your very helpful 
testimony. I wish time permitted greater cross-examination, for you 
always have much to add to our record. 

We will be in recess for a few minutes while I go to another vote. 
(A short recess was taken.) 

Senator Monroney. The committee will be in order. 
Our next witness is Mr. Fred W. Lamberton. 
















STATEMENT OF FRED W. LAMBERTON, COMMISSIONER, ERIE 
COUNTY, PA., AND CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF COUNTY COM- 
MISSIONERS OF ERIE COUNTY, PA. 


Mr. Lamperton. I am Fred W. Lamberton. I am chairman of the 
Board of County Commissioners of Erie County, Pa. I am also first 
vice president of the Pennsylvania State Association of County Com- 
missioners and a member of the National Association of County 
Officials. 

I am most grateful to Chairman Monroney for the kind invitation 
to appear here on behalf of the National Association of County Offi- 
cials in support of S. 3502. My testimony will be on behalf of the 
nearly 6,000 elected and appointed county officials from 47 States 
who compose the membership of NACO. 

The bill, S. 3502, introduced by the honorable chairman and Sena- 
tors Magnuson, Payne of Maine, Neuberger, and Yarborough would 
extend for 4 years the life of the Federal Aid Airport Act. It would 
authorize Federal matching grants of up to a total of $100 million— 
$95 million in the continental United States and $5 million for the 
Territories—for each of the fiscal years 1959 through 1963—1959, 
1960, 1961, 1962, and 1963, respectively. It would also authorize an 
additional $75 million in fiscal year 1959 to be administered as a 
separate emergency fund at the discretion of the Secretary of Com- 
merce for immediate use for airport projects that could be undertaken 
immediately. 
























NACO POLICY 


This bill is in complete agreement with NACO’s policy statement 
(I-2) which reads as follows: 







Increasingly, county governments are assuming responsibilities for airport 
construction and maintenance. These airports often serve interstate travel and 
military needs and are quite beyond the ability of local communities to finance 
and maintain. We believe in the principle of Federal assistance for those air- 
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ports located on the national airport plan which serve an interstate area and 
a national defense purpose. Specifically, we favor the continuation of Federal 
assistance as specified in the Federal Airport Act of 1946 as subsequently 
amended and we strongly favor the continuation of this program together with 
the provisions of sufficient appropriations to make it effective. 


In a discussion of this type we cannot afford to overlook the tre- 
mendous economic stimulation that would be provided through the 
construction of needed airport facilities. However, I will leave to 
others a discussion of this aspect of the airport program. We believe 
that airports have a vital role in the overall long-range development 
of the country and its economy that enable this program to stand on 
its merits irrespective of short-term economic conditions. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION OF IN'TERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


In June of 1955, the President’s Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations made a monumental report, one section of which 
dealt extensively with airports. After long and careful deliberation 
and study this Commission, whose members are some of the most 
outstanding men in America, concluded that the Federal-aid airport 
program should be continued. We would like to quote from this 


report those portions which support the basic precepts continued in 
S. 3502. 


Grants should be continued : 


The Commission finds that considerations of interstate commerce and na- 
tional defense call for the active and continuing participation of the National 
Government in airport development. The Commission believes that the na- 
tional interest may be appropriately expressed through positive leadership and 
stimulation by the National Government, including the planning of a national 
system of public airports geared to needs of interstate commerce and national 
defense, and technical and financial assistance to State and local civil aviation 
and airport authorities on a substantial scale. Guided by these general con- 
clusions, the Commission submits its recommendations. 

The Commission recommends * * * that Federal aid for airport construc- 
tion be continued on the present basis of national-State-local cost sharing. 

There is a continuing need for public financing of public airports. The 
development of civil aviation has been integrated with a system of public 
financing. 

Termination of the Federal-aid program in favor of a system relying entirely 
upon State and local financing would not be in the national interest or in the 
interest of most State and local governments. A collection of individual State 
programs would not guarantee the maintenance of a national system of adequate 
public airports dovetailed to the needs of interstate commerce and national de- 
fense. Furthermore, the device of Federal grants-in-aid facilitates central con- 
trol of airport design, thus contributing to the safety of civil aviation. In 
addition, the National Government enjoys free landing rights for military air- 
craft on airports federally assisted. Occasionally this arrangement makes it 
unnecessary to build additional military airfields. 

Aside from the above factors, it is clear that States are generally unwilling 
to assume the full burden of airport financing. The withdrawal of Federal aid 
could very well retard airport development, in view of the weight of many other 
claims upon State and local funds which might take precedence over airport 
needs. 

Regular apportionments to the States, based upon a formula that is generally 
accepted as fair, are a prime requisite for the successful operation of a joint 
national-state-local program of airport development. The present area-popula- 
tion formula for apportionment to the States does not provide a perfect basis 
for directing grants to projects most required in the national interest, since the 
distribution of airport needs does not necessarily conform to political boundaries. 
However, the formula has the advantage of simplicity and has operated reason- 
ably well over the years. 
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The Commission suggests one modification in the existing structure of Federal 


wae grants—namely, the stimulation of airport development on a regional 
asis. 


Air transport is an essential ingredient in our transportation system. The 
economic well-being of our metropolitan areas and the entire Nation are de- 
pendent upon it, as they are dependent upon all major methods of mass trans- 
portation. Airport planging and development is frequently regional in charac- 
ter. Experience indicates that this problem may best be solved on a regional 
basis through the medium of State and regional authorities. 

One of the urgent reasons for the continuation of the airport pro- 
gram as outlined in S. 3502 is the problem that faces the airports 
that were built under the airport program. They are now being urged 
to e*pand facilities to meet jet requirements. This, as you gentlemen 
know, involves large expenditures to acquire land, extend runways, 
and expand facilities. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION NEEDED 


_On the subject of Federal appropriations to implement the Federal- 
aid support program, the Commission noted : 

The commission recommends that both congressional and Presidential action 
be taken to reavaluate the adequacy of Federal appropriations for airport grants- 
in-aid. 

A considerable body of informed opinion holds that congressional appropria- 
tions have been far below the level required to establish and maintain an adequate 
national system of airports. The orderly and progressive development of air- 
ports ready to serve the Nation in any emergency may well spare the taxpayer 
expensive costs associated with emergency construction programs. Whether the 
program is lagging must await an authoritative determination of airport needs 
from the national point of view. The commission is not able to supply such a 
determination. 

Since that time a national study of the type recommended has been 
completed. Your committee will hear the findings of a national study 
made by the National Association of State Aviation Officials and 
others which documents the need in the next 4 years for $477 million. 
There is a need for Federal appropriations for the fiscal year 1959 of 
$128 million; for fiscal 1960, $132 million; for fiscal 1961, $115 mil- 
lion; and for fiscal year 1962, $102 million. 

These projects represent funds that are available or anticipated 
from State and local sources of $589 million. Thus, the authoriza- 
tions in 8. 3502 appear to be conservative. 


CONCLUSION 


The bill S. 3502 is a farsighted measure and should be enacted to 
insure that we do not fall behind in providing a national system of 
public airports adequate to meet the present and future needs of 
civil aeronautics. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much for that splendid state- 
ment. I have been on the airport at Erie. It is a very fine airport. 
It strikes me that in the regional airports the county commissioners 
have been very farsighted in providing landing fields which no single 
community of itself could provide. And that is true, is it not? 

Mr. Lameertron. That is true, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monroney. Is this the result of countywide-bond issues! 

Mr. Lamperron. These are countywide or 2 or 3 counties together 
on these airport facilities. 
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Senator Monroney. Is that only in Erie County ? 

Mr. Lamperron. Mr. Chairman, it is the city of Erie and the coun- 
ty of Erie. 

Senator Monroney. And there are other airports I know in Penn- 
sylvania and on through upstate New York where very fine airports 
have been built that serve three cities. Binghamton has one, I hidiieve, 
which serves three communities. It seems to me that this will prob- 
ably be a pattern of filling in many of the gaps where no one com- 
munity could afford the bond itself, but lying adjacent to one 
another in perhaps three counties, a wise expenditure of funds for 
a centralized airport facility would be very advantageous. 

Mr. Lamperron. That’s right, Mr. Chairman. I agree with you. 

Senator Monroney. You heard the testimony perhaps of the De- 
partment of Commerce where they propose to put these airports on 
a do-it-yourself basis. 

Mr. Lamperton. I don’t believe I heard that, Mr. Chairman, only 
what I learned here today from your committee. 

Senator Monronry. Would you not say that there would be no hope 
in the foreseeable future for you to possibly charge sufficient landing 
fees or earn enough from the concessions to make airports self- 
sustaining ? 

Mr. Lamberton. Not in the foreseeable future. 

Senator Monroney. If you are going to give service, put the 
people in air contact with the world, you will 1 require a great many 
airports such as those you foresightedly built. 

Mr. Lamperton. Yes, sir. I ‘might add that the facilities we have 
had in our local airports have had to be expanded tremendously, 
and the costs are prohibitive for the city or county to handle alone. 
The State appropriations have diminished quite a bit. 

Senator Monroney. Our airways become a part of the national 
program. When we go to the air age they are like the Interstate 
Highway System. 

Mr. Lamberton. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. I apologize for the various interruptions be- 
cause of the program of the Senate. I appreciate your patience in 
giving us the advantage of this splendid statement. I especially 
noted with great interest the fact that your organization, the National 
Association of C ounty Commissioners, ‘has evidenced not only its keen 
interest but active part icipation in our airport program. 

Mr. Lamperton. Very much so. 

Senator Monroney. I think it offers a great future field for our 
development. 

Mr. Lamberton. Thank you for your kind indulgence and coop- 
eration. 

Senator Monroney. The committee will stand in recess until 
10 a. m., tomorrow, in room F-41. 

(Thereupon, at 5:37 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m., Thursday, April 17, 1958.) 
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(S. 3502, a bill to amend the Federal Airport Act in order to 
extend the time for making grants under the provisions of 
such aet, and for other purposes) 


THURSDAY, APRIL 17, 1958 


Untirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForeEIGN COMMERCE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AVIATION, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:15 a. m., in 
room F-41, United States Capitol, Hon. A. S. Mike Monroney, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 
Senator Monronery. The Subcommittee on Aviation, Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, will resume its sitting. 
We have a letter from the Civil Aeronautics Board that I would 
like to ask the counsel for the committee to read at this point. 
Mr. Murpny. The letter is dated April 14, 1958, and is addressed 
to Hon. Warren G. Magnuson, Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: This is in reply to your letter of January 14, 1958, 
acknowledged January 16, 1958, asking the Board for a report on §S. 2974, a bill 
to amend the Federal Airport Act in order to extend the time for making grants 
under the provisions of such act, and to your letter of March 18, 1958, asking 
the Board for a report on S. 3502, a bill to amend the Federal Airport Act in 
order to extend the time for making grants under the provisions of such act, 
and for other purposes. 

As the committee is aware, while the Board has a general advisory function 
in connection with the Federal Airport Act (the Secretary of Commerce being 
required to consult the Board in connection with the formulation and revision 
of the national airport plan each year) the responsibility for administering the 
act and carrying out its many detailed provisions rests with the Secretary of 
Commerce. Accordingly, our comments are general in nature and addressed to 
the need for a strong airport program rather than to the specific means by which 
it is accomplished. 

The Board wishes to point out that the advent of jet and other high-speed 
aircraft will bring with it the need for an expanded airport program. Jet air- 
craft will require runways of greater length than now exist at most domestic 
and international airports. The increased concentration of traffic expected to 
result from the use of jet aircraft having approximately double the seating 
capacity of our present piston-engine aircraft, coupled with the normal traffic 
increase which is expected, will undoubtedly require improved and enlarged 
terminal facilities. Moreover, in the case of airports serving intermediate and 
smaller communities, it is entirely possible that improved runways and taxi 
facilities will be required with the contemplated introduction of larger capacities 
of intermediate aircraft and improved local service aircraft. 

Attention is also called to the fact that in the past the Board has found it 
necessary to suspend service at a substantial number of smaller cities because 
of inadequate airport facilities. At the present time the Board is surveying 
the needs on a nationwide basis of the smaller communities for new and addi- 
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tional local air transportation services. The importance of an adequate financ- 
ing program to supply needs emerging from these proceedings is apparent. 

Proper governmental planning for the needs of air transportation obviously 
requires that these matters be given most serious consideration. The Board 
therefore urges that the Congress take such steps as may be necessary to provide 
for an expanded airport program to meet these needs, either by enactment of 
legislation along the lines of that proposed, or in such other manner as may ap- 
pear appropriate. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that it has no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report. However, it recommends against enactment of 8S. 2974 and 
S. 3502 for reasons stated by the Department of Commerce in its statement 
in connection with S. 3502. 

Senator Monroney. That is the Budget Bureau which recommends 
against enactment and not the CAB? 

Mr. Murpnuy. Exactly. This letter is signed by Mr. Gurney, Vice 
Chairman of the Board. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you, Mr. Murphy. 

The CAB is the agency charged with the promotion of safety and 
reliability of service, and is intimately connected with the develop- 
ment of a sound national aviation system, as is the CAA or the De- 
partment of Commerce under which CAA at least temporarily rests. 
Therefore, I think it is a very fine thing to have this strong endorse- 
ment of the objectives of this bill. I am glad to have it included in 
the record at this time. 

We are very happy to have as our first witness today Mr. George A. 
Carter, director of public works, Baltimore, Md., who is a director 
of the American Road Builders’ Association and president of its 
municipal and airport division. 

Mr. Carter, we are happy to have you and we welcome any com- 
ments that you might have to make on any of the three bills on which 
hearings are now underway. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE A. CARTER, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WORKS, CITY OF BALTIMORE, MD.; DIRECTOR, AMERI- 
CAN ROAD BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION AND PRESIDENT OF ITS 
MUNICIPAL AND AIRPORT DIVISION 


Mr. Carter. My comments will be limited to S. 3502. 

Senator Monroney. That is the Federal aid to airports bill. 

Mr. Carrer. Yes, sir. 

My name is George A. Carter. I am director of the Department 
of Public Works of the city of Baltimore, Md., and I appear here 
today in my capacity as a director of the American Road Builders’ 
Association and president of its municipal and airport division. I 
am also a member of the Aviation Board of Baltimore, Md., which 
operates Friendship International Airport. 

Our national association favors the enactment of S. 3502. 

Mr. Chairman, the American Road Builders’ Association has a 
membership of 7,000 with representation of all branches of the high- 
way industry, including public officials, engineers, educators, bankers, 
equipment manufacturers and distributors, materials producers, and 
contractors. Included in the membership are 300 municipal and air- 
port administrators and engineers. 

Our membership has a keen and continuing interest in the program 
of Federal aid for airport construction because the engineering tech- 
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niques and construction methods in such work are parallel to those 
employed in roadbuilding. ce 
n addition to this apparent interest, we recognize the close tie-in, 
from a metropolitan area planning viewpoint, of streets, roads, and 
airports. Adequate expressway connections are the only practical 
solution to the vexing airport to downtown traffic bottleneck problem. 
Our national highway program is introducing a new era in highway 
transportation, designing roads for the traffic needs of 20 years from 
now. It is highly desirable that similar provision be made for the 
long-range development of adequate airports for the future. Coordi- 
nated programs will help achieve balance in transportation progress. 

The buildup in both air and highway traffic is tremendous. In the 
interests of military and civil defense and as an impetus to the econ- 
omy and general welfare, Federal aid should be accelerated for both 
airports and highways. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that the Federal Airport Act authoriza- 
tions which you propose to continue and to accelerate are wisely de- 
vised. The dollar-for-dollar Federal and local matching basis is 
sound. The 4-year annual authorizations are the least, from the view- 
point of a period of time, that should be considered; even a longer 
range program would be desirable. The benefit, of course, comes 
from the allowance for adequate planning and engineering plus the 
advantage given to communities to arrange financing. 

These are sensible and proven provisions. 

The increase in authorizations from $63 million to $100 million an- 
nually represents a reasonable dollar acceleration in line with in- 
creased air traffic and requirements of the coming jet age. The in- 
crease should assure progress at a satisfactory level until 1964. 

The emergency discretionary fund of an additional $75 million pro- 
vided for fiscal 1959, to be extended to communities where airport con- 
struction is urgent and where unemployment is high, can be im- 
mensely helpful. 

It should be borne in mind that the public works construction dol- 
lar is the most rewarding dollar spent in a community. Not only does 
it provide an immediate local economic stimulant and a high ratio of 
onsite and offsite employment but the end result is a capital invest- 
ment of lasting value. 

Mr. Chairman, your bill sets up a program of approximately $1 
billion—Federal and State funds—for airport construction. In high- 
ways, and I believe this is roughly applicable to airports, our asso- 
ciation estimates that for each $1 billion put into construction, 5,715,- 
000 workweeks—40-hour weeks—of employment are provided in onsite 
and direct. offsite work. In other words, for each $1 billion invested, 
228,600,000 man-hours of work are provided. 

Our association has supported the principle of Federal aid for air- 
port construction since the first program in the late 1930’s. We be- 
lieve that the Federal Government’s responsibility toward develop- 
ment of a national system of local airports of high standards has not 
yet been discharged; that Federal assistance to communities should 
be continued on a 50-50 matching basis so long as serious deficiencies 
exist. and local bodies are unable to shoulder the complete financial 
burden. 


a 
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For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, we are pleased to register our ap- 

sroval of your bill. We wish to thank you for this opportunity to 

heard. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Mr. Carter, for that 
splendid statement. I especially was rE by the vast amount of 
employment that will be generated by each billion dollars worth of 
public works, and the fact that all of these programs which we are 
contemplating in this bill and the Federal aid to highways bill are 
necessary public works that must be done as soon as possible. 

Therefore, we have a happy situation, do we not, of doing what is 
necessary for the advancement of aviation, the advancement of trans- 
portation, at a time when 

Mr. Carrer. And helping our economic situation. 

Senator Monroney (continuing). When eager hands are wanting to 
do work and to find gainful employment to arrest any possible slip- 
page in our economy. 

Is it not also a fact that at this time, with a slackening of the heavy 
industry workload or backlog, that the prices that we will perhaps 
receive and are receiving in bid work today, reflect a considerable 
saving to the public bodies? 

Mr. Carrer. Right now that is reflected in our bids locally in Balti- 
more, so far as our construction work is concerned. They are well 
within our estimates now. A month or so ago we were above esti- 
mates on bids. 

Senator Monroney. So we get a third benefit. In addition to the 
needed public works to update and modernize our airport system, 
in addition to putting idle men to work at useful and gainful em- 
ployment in private industry, we also gain in a saving in the ultimate 
cost of the project 

Mr. Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Your program will provide adequate engineer- 
ing and foresighted planning and scheduling of the work at an 
economic rate rather than in fits and starts in building and shutdowns 
and all. Would you not say that it will also contribute toward mak- 
ing a saving, as you wisely point out, to the municipalities and to the 
Government in construction of these needed facilities / 

Mr. Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. You have a fine airport at Friendship. We 
are trying to put more traflic on it. 

Mr. Carter. We expect to have jets in Friendship by fall, and we 
are now in the throes of contracting to widen our taxiw ays in order 
to take jets. That will be the problem all over the country. Taxi- 
ways are not wide enough, even if you have long enough runways 
which we do at Friendship. Taxiways are inadequate in width to 
accommodate jets. Right now we are spending almost a half mil- 
lion dollars on widening taxiways. 

Senator Monronry. You would expect Federal aid for that emer- 
gency. The additional $75 million would help you do that because it 
would be unrelated to the regular State allotment. 

Mr. Carrer. Very definitely. 

Senator Monroney. And you are liable to be for the next 3 or 4 
years, except for Chantilly, the only jet airport that the Nation might 
have. 
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Mr. Carrer. We are thanking our lucky stars for that. 

Senator Monroney. We don’t want W ashington left off of the jet 
airway system. It is strange to have a milk run at the Nation’s 
capital. Ww e are glad that you have been so foresighted. You have a 
splendid airport. 

Mr. Carrer. Mr. Chairman, we built that airport for about $16 
million. To build it now would cost 40 to 45 million dollars. The 
taxpayers of Baltimore took most of the burden at that time, and of 
course we did have some Federal aid, but it has proven its worth. 
We are glad we did it. 

Senator Monroney. You are probably aware that the chairman of 
the subcommittee has had many rows with your distinguished repre- 
sentatives in the Senate over the necessity of a second airport for 
Washington. I take this occasion to say that I think that Friendship 
will be filled to reasonable capacity ; “‘W ashington National is now 
overcrowded; before we get Chantilly built we will have a need for 
all three airports in this area. 

Mr. Carrer. I am sure we will. 

Senator Monroney. So I am not concerned about an oversupply 
of |: nding facilities in the Washington area. 

Mr. Carrer. All we want to do is get the airline to Friendship. I 
don’t think they will ever leave if they start. 

Senator Monroney. I have repeatedly urged the CAB to make 
Baltimore-Washington a joint terminus instead of having alternate 
airports. 

Mr. Carrer. As an airport board member we don’t want it as an 
alternate. 

Senator Monroney. So the tickets will be sold reading Baltimore/ 
Washington or Washington/Baltimore. And consideri ing the con- 
venience of many passengers to Washington, the Baltimore landing 
would be more advantageous than the Idlew ild or the Newark air port 
is to some people in the Metropolitan area of New York. 

Therefore, what you need is airline schedules now. When the 
public gets used to having Friendship schedules, during the construc- 
tion of Chantilly, I agree with you that those se shedules will never 
be pulled out. But you can’t build the service unless you have the 
schedules. If the schedules are in, during this period of overcrowd- 
ing—and some relief should be given immediately by the CAB and 
the CAA to putting schedules into Baltimore—you will fill those 
planes long after Chantilly is operating. I think it will work out 
to be very fine. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Carter, for the kindness of your appear- 
ance here. 

Mr. Carrer. Thank you. 

Senator Monroney. Senator Wiley was here with the next witness. 
I had the pleasure of seeing him as I was coming over. He recom- 
mended Mr. T. K. Jordan, director of the Wisconsin State Aero- 
nautics Commission, of Madison, Wis., very highly. I am sorry that 
I was late due to other duties. 

We are very happy to have you, Mr. Jordan. We are sorry we 
didn’t open the hearings in time for your distinguished senior Senator 
from Wisconsin to sresent you. He did present you in absentia. We 
welcome you and offer you the opportunity to present your testimony. 
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STATEMENT OF THOMAS K. JORDAN, VICE PRESIDENT, MUNICIPAL 
AND AIRPORT DIVISION, AMERICAN ROAD BUILDERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, AND DIRECTOR, WISCONSIN STATE AERONAUTICS COMMIS. 
SION, MADISON, WIS. 


Mr. Jorpan. I am sure Senator Wiley appreciates the pressure 
under which you are working. 

Senator Monronry. You may proceed in your own way. We know 
of some of the fine airports you have, particularly the Milwaukee 
airport. Itis one of the finest and best-arranged terminals and layouts 
that I have ever seen. 

Mr. Jorpan. Those remarks will make the folks in Milwaukee 
County very happy. 

I am appearing on S. 3502 only. I have a prepared statement 
which I will read. 

Senator Monronry. You may proceed. 

Mr. Jorpan. My name is Thomas K. Jordan. I am director of the 
Wisconsin State Aeronautics Commission and I appear here in my 
capacity as vice president of the municipal and airport division of 
the American Road Builders’ Association. 

Mr. Chairman, prompt enactment of S. 3502 is essential to the 
orderly development of a network of airports adequate to meet the 
Nation’s growing air traffic. The bill would add quickly and sub- 
stantially to the country’s economic progress as well as to its military 
and civil defense. 

Air traffic is increasing at a rapid rate. According to a Depart- 
ment of Commerce report, in the last 12 years our air passenger and 
cargo traffic has more than tripled. 

According to the national airport survey for the 4-year period 
1958-62, which was made by the National Association of State Avia- 
tion Officials, Airport Operators Council, and the American Asso- 
ciation of Airport Executives, we will need conservatively approxi- 
mately $1,067 million to finance the needed development of our public 
airport facilities. According to this same survey, the estimated funds 
available from local and State sources will amount to approximately 
$590 million. This leaves a deficit of $477 million, which would be 
met with the enactment of S. 3502. 

Senator Monronry. Actually this figure will come out at about 
$512 million. That will be the total authorization of this bill. So 
we will come pretty close to covering it. 

Mr. Jorpan. I used the word “conservatively” in stating “$1,067 
million,’ and I did that very advisedly. I think that the national 
airport survey is probably conservative. 

In Wisconsin—I speak from firsthand experience—the State aero- 
nautics commission handles all public airport construction in the State. 
In making this survey we only included about 75 percent of the proj- 
ects that should have been included. We only included those that 
would provide the information needed for the report quickly. So 
I would say that our section of that report is at least 25 percent low. 
I think you will find the same thing true in other sections. 

Senator Monroney. I have in mind that this bill should run for 
5 years. Considering the advent of airfreight, which in the chair- 
man’s opinion will in a few years exceed in volume flights carrying 
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passenger traffic, I think it is a conservative figure, and it may have 
to be recalculated in another 2 or 3 years, when the freight really 
gets to rolling—as I think it must and will do. 

Mr. Jorpan. After 10 years of general acceptance of Federal aid 
for airport development it is very difficult for me to understand or 
agree with any new proposal which suggests the abandonment of such 
a fundamental responsibility of the Federal Government. 

Like many other State and local officials, I have been under the im- 
yression that the question of Federal responsibility was well estab- 
lished and the only real question remaining was the extent of such 
responsibility. 

From our country’s beginning, the National Government has placed 
a high value on tr: mnsportation ‘advancement. In the development of 
seaports, river routes, canals, railroads, and highways, assistance and 
subsidies from the Federal Government have been extended and have 
won acceptance. 

The most recent case in point is that of the Federal Government 
extending 90 percent of the cost of building a system of interstate 
and defense highways. I fail to understand why the Federal Gov- 
ernment should now consider an abdication of its responsibility in 
the matter of developing a national system of airports which is of 
equal importance to interstate commerce and the national defense. 

We are on the brink of a new era in aircraft and in air travel. The 
giant jets to be operating commercially in the coming months—and 
we can underscore “months”—must be handled in volume at all major 
airports. Few, if any, existing airports are capable of meeting the 
demands of tomorrow’s traffic without extensive improvements. 
Many new airports will also be required. These demands call for 
an outlay of funds beyond the capability of local governments. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the issue before your subcommittee is 
basically one of Federal policy. Unless this issue is resolved in favor 
of proportionate Federal aid to States and local communities, airport 
development will be seriously retarded. 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the privilege of this appearance. 

Senator Monronry. Thank you very much, Mr. Jordan, for your 
very helpful statement. 

I am particularly impressed with the analogy that you stress, aid 
to the Highway System, which has long been, and properly so, con- 
sidered a “partial obligation of the Federal Government. We are 
going forward not only with our normal 50-50 matching even on 
State highways, but we are now participating on a 90-10 basis in the 
Interstate Highw ay System of which I heartily approve. It seems to 
me it would be silly in the extreme to route interstate highways built 
90 percent with Federal funds by the airports as many will be, with 
perhaps half the traffic on the highway being airport traffic. To say 
that we have an obligation to carry the ground traffic to the airport 
but to deny the obligation in providing a landing field for interstate 
airlines would be a complete negation of the Government’s 
responsibility. 

You agree with that, do you not? 

Mr. Jorpan. Very much so. 

Senator Monroney. I think your statement very clearly outlines 
that these things are the Siamese twins of Federal responsibility. 
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You can’t justify expenditures to take ground traffic to an airport 
unless you also consider it an equal responsibility of the Federal 
Government to participate in the landings. 

By the same token, the tax on gasoline, from the testimony yester- 
day, during the next 4 years will “approximate the cost anticipated in 
the $100 million 4-year appropriation in this bill. 

We have anticipated $110 million in the transportation tax which 
we collect from passengers; that plus the 3 percent tax on freight, or 
approximately $3 million, and the $10 million worth of service that 
the airlines estimate as the cost of the collection of this $110 million 
passenger tax, indicates to me that the Government will be free 
loading on the aviation industry if we fail to recognize responsibility 
for this $ $100 million expenditure for m: itching funds. From its 
dividend record and from its expansion requirements, the aviation 
industry is not in a position to be free loaded on. They are just 
asking for the normal things that other transportation facilities 
customarily have been entitled to. 

You would agree, would you not, with Mr. Carter’s statement 
that this also is one of the best means—roadbuilding—of relieving 
unemployment ? 

Mr. Jorpan. That is true, and it is spread all over the country. 

Senator Monroney. You do it with the local communities prov iding 
half the cost. This is not a Federal program where 100 percent is go- 
ing out of the Federal Treasury; and the cities have to want these 
facilities very badly to put up their 50 percent because money like 
that comes quite hard to most municipalities. 

This offers one of the big fields for expansion, the joint construction 
by adjoining counties of community airports where no one community 
would be large enough to afford the community airport, where 2 or 
3 counties join t together through their county commissioners and 
issue bonds and have Federal matching money. Would you not say 
that that is one of the best means for the future expansion of our 
air traffic system, to reach points which now are not reachable be- 
cause of the lack of one community providing enough facilities for 
modern-day feeder or truckline tr ansport: ition ? 

Mr. Jorpan. That is true, and there is a great demand for that sort 
of a program now, and that method is being used where possible. But 
some bill like S. 3502 is needed to stimulate the planning that is in- 
volved in bringing these units of Government together. You can’t 
even begin the project until you have some understanding as to the 
financing. You are to be commended for that aspect. 

I would like also to commend you with respect to “ares courage in 
putting $75 million in the discretionary fund this year. I am not 
one who believes that the discretionary fund basically is tell I don’t 
think there is any emergency thing about aviation and airport devel- 
opment. I think if we had the means we could plan ahead so that 
we wouldn’t need to worry too much about discretion. 

I think that money is going to be used. The reason I think that is 
this: In the 1959 program I think that the CAA was unable to approve 
at least 25 percent of the requests made of it. I know in my State 
we were cut back $450,000 in Federal aid, which means $900,000 worth 
of construction, for which the financing and everything is ready to 
go ahead. The money will help to do work already planned and on 
the shelf and ready to go ahead. 
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In addition to that, our Federal Airport Act has never provided us 
a fixed sum of money for our larger airports, and there is our prob- 
lem. We have always had the discretionary fund to do these big jobs, 
but that is not enough. Most of this money will go into the big facil- 
ities where the jets must be accommodated, and the planning in that 
area is pretty well along. It is like financing, it has kept us from go- 
ing ahead. 

Senator Monroney. Federal financing? 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes. So the bill will have the beneficial effect of re- 
moving that bottleneck. Until just recently we could say that the 
bottlenec ‘+k was a year or so away. Today it is months away, soon it 
will be weeks ago, and soon it will be here. 

The bill would solve that problem. In addition to that it will stop 
the robbing of funds from the regular apportionment which should 
have been going into feeder airports to reach isolated areas in the 
country. It will allow those projects to go ahead, too. So you are 
to be commended for that move and I am sure that it will redound to 
the credit of yourself and the Congress if you pass this bill. 

Senator Monronry. We are grateful to you for your approval of 
that idea. It seems to the chairman that this is our year of greatest 
urgency in construction. The jets are overhead and upon us. There 
are many airports that will require an increase in their runway lengths 
and perhaps the construction of their taxiways and other things, and 
the blacktop Mr. Carter talked about to prevent the sucking 1 in of 
foreign matter when the jets are on the ground. It is an immediate 
and urgent problem. To rob Peter to pay Paul doesn’t seem to me 
to be a logical situation. 

Further, I hope that when we pass this act that the record will 
clearly show that we do not expect the CAA to put a million dollar 
limit per year on all airports. Because the airport at Milwaukee, the 
airport at Chicago, being a 50 or 100 million dollar project, to limit 
that to the same total as s they would limit a town of 50,000, is not a 
realistic approach. That is one of the main reasons we put the $75 
million in there, to get away from this arbitrary limit of $1 million 
when it is urgent to speed up, to do this while the people are unem- 
ployed and while the necessity of bringing airports up to jet standards 
is upon us. I am happy to have your “studied approval and your 
experience in that field. 

We don’t wish to diminish the construction of new airports and 
community facilities such as we have discussed in the tricounty air- 
port type of thing which is going to offer the great hope of the future 
for the further development of bringing aviation to the smaller com- 
munities. 

Ground transportation makes 50 miles not an unreasonable distance 
to the airport from a community that has lost its railroad service and 
other means of communication with our metropolitan centers, and we 

vant that program to move forward, too. 

I think the whole thing will dovetail into what almost will be 
an ideal situation, putting grease on the squeaking wheel in each 
highly critical situation in metropolitan centers, and still provide for 
an expandable base for commercial aviation facilities and private 
flying, which is going to stimulate our industry, the aviation industry, 
greatly. 
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I think we are just on the threshold of widespread private flying. 
I think that more and more business firms—and I don’t mean the 
giant corporations, I mean the concerns that you represent, that the 
men in this room represent—are going to find that a single- or twin- 
engine sports plane is probably one of the most valuable tools that 
they have because an executive or sales manager will find that with 
a private plane, with an employee of the company who is probably 
proficient in aviation, they can cover the territory in half the time 
and still be back at their central desk each day to do the necessary 
work, 

I think everything we can do to stimulate the aviation industry 
is necessary. One of these days the backlog of the military may be 
phased down as we go into ballistic missiles. I don’t wish that to be 
the thing that bankrupts what has turned out to be, I think, our 
second largest manufacturing industry. 

Mr. Jorpan. I would like to make one more comment, if I may, 
Senator. 

I haven’t heard much stress placed on this, but to me it is vital, and 
that is the relationship of this airport program to the air navigation 
program for which the Federal Government is 100 percent responsible, 
and on which our air safety depends. 

I would like to remind you that the Congress has appropriated a 
great deal of money for navigation aids and a great deal of money 
and time is going into the training of people to staff these facilities, 
Some people think these things are divisible and they are not. Much 
of the navigation-aid equipment is going to go on airports. There 
will be towers to be built. 

If you train a lot of people and get all your equipment bought, but 
if you haven’t got the tower constructed in which to put it, the whole 
thing is for naught. As to approach lighting for instrument run- 
ways, if the runway is a thousand feet long and it has to be 2,000 for 
jets, if you don’t have the 2,000 feet on your runway you have wasted 
your time. 

The same thing is true of airways navigation; the people in them 
are in terminal buildings on airports, buildings that are taken over 
largely by the Federal Government. The money for that is in these 
airport programs. And the communities are ready to pay half the 
cost. But unless those buildings come into being, this great national 
resolve that we have to have safety in the air is not going to be 
realized. 

This program has to go ahead, not only from the standpoint of the 
physical airport itself, but for air safety. So I think you are to be 
commended again. 

Senator Monronry. As you say, the $400 million a year plus what 
we will be spending for airways modernization is designed to fun- 
nel more traffic through the airways. But if you do not have the space 
on the ground, or the facilities, then it will be almost as foolish as to 
build a divided 4-lane highway to the edge of town and then try to 
funnel that through a 2-lane highway as it goes through town. You 
have got to have the terminal if you are going to have the approach. 

Incidentally, the reason we are spending $400 million this year is 
because of neglect during the years of keeping up with this traffic 
flow which has grown. So really we are paying for the years 1952, 
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1953, and 1954, when virtually nothing was appropriated for the 
modernization of airways although the traffic was growing at tre- 
mendous rates. 

So it is really not a current expenditure of $400 million a year that 
is going on from year to year. We are catching up with the 3- or 
4-year backlog of neglect in modernization. 

certainly appreciate your valued testimony, and thank you very 
much for appearing before us. Just as Senator Wiley said, we have 
had a very fine witness. 

Mr. Jorpan. Thank you very much. 

Senator Monronry. Our next witness is Mr. William K. Lawton. 

Is Mr. Lawton here? Apparently not. We will take the next wit- 
ness. Mr. Lawton might come in the meanwhile. 

Our next witness is Capt. Clarke Luther, vice president, Air Line 
Pilots Association, accompanied by Mr. J. G. Smith. 

We are happy to have the airline pilots represented. We appre- 
ciate the fact that you men are more closely connected with the day- 
to-day problems of airport facilities and deficiencies than anyone, 
perhaps, in the country. Of course, the tens of millions of people 
that you carry each year are looking largely to the airline pilots as 
one of the very finest safety advisers that we can have in aviation. 
Therefore we are glad to have you appear. I presume one of you 
would like to read the statement of Clarence Sayen. Then we would 
like to ask you some questions, which I am sure you are competent 
to answer. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. CLARKE LUTHER, VICE PRESIDENT, AIR 
LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY J. G. SMITH 


Mr. Luruer. I am Clarke Luther, region 3, vice president, Air Line 
Pilots Association. I have with me Capt. J. G. Smith, who is our 
regional air safety chairman for region 1 of the Air Line Pilots 
Association. 

Mr. Sayen has asked me to express his sincere apologies for not 
being able to attend. He always enjoys appearing before this group. 
However, he has been working with the NACA at Muroc, Calif., on 
some aircraft operational problems, and was just unable to break 
away to come here, and has asked that I pinch-hit for him. So he 
has sincerely apologized for not being here. I hope that I can pinch- 
hit for him bade, 

Senator Monronry. We are glad to have his statement in absentia. 
I know that whatever he is doing with the NACA will contribute to 
our safety and will be a valuable contribution. 

Incidentally, I publicly expressed my appreciation for the fine 
contribution that the Air Line Pilots Association has made to the 
overall problem of air traffic control. Some of the progress which 
has been made recently in bringing the military forces in with the 
civilian forces in the control of flying on our airways is largely due to 
the many years’ struggle that the ALPA made to bring about a uni- 
form air traffic control system. 

Mr. Lurner. Captain Smith is the chairman of the ATC Commit- 
tee for the Air Line Pilots Association, and I am sure will be very 
able to answer any questions that you might pose in that regard. We 
are very proud of him. 
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Although our comments will be directed primarily at the proposed 
S. 3502, we would like to state now that we will go on record in sup- 
port of S. 1189 and S. 3533. I think that as we read our report you 
will find several areas where we will, in inference at least, support 
this proposed legislation. 

The Air Line Pilots Association represents the professional airline 
pilots employed by United States carriers, both domestic and inter- 
national. The association also represents the pilots employed by the 
territorial carriers whose airport facilities are affected by the appli- 
cation of section 2 of the legislation here under considet ‘ation. We 
sincerely appreciate this opportunity to present our views with respect 
to airport matters, a subject which vitally affects each member of our 
association. 

The Air Line Pilots Association wishes to go on record in firm 
support of this amendment to the Federal Airport Act which would 
provide funds for airport construction more nearly congruent with 
the tremendous need for such development. The ree ord will indi- 

cate that we have previously supported similar legislation and amend- 
ments which have been made to extend the provisions of the Federal 
Airport Act since the original enabling legislation was considered. 
Our membership has a very keen interest in any legislation affecting 
the aviation industry and, more particularly, that concerned with 
airports, approach areas, traflic control, and the development of 
proper aircraft, all of which are important tools by which the pilot 

effectively pursues his profession. During our testimony before this 
body in connection with the passage of the present Federal Airport 
Act, we indicated that we were greatly disappointed and discouraged 
with the penurious approach of the Congress to this very important 
problem. No one disputes the fact that our present airports were 
then, and still are, incapable of meeting even our present needs effi- 
ciently and safely. In most metropolitan areas, airport facilities are 
presently greatly overtaxed with resultant delays and inconvenience 
to the traveling public. Further, smaller communities are still han- 
dicapped by lack of adequate airports to permit essential air service 
and their growth. 

This problem will be further compounded in the next several 
months with the advent of faster and heavier aircraft and develop- 
ments possible in turbine-powered equipment. It is interesting, I 
think, to note that they expect the jet-type aircraft to be certificated 
probably sometime in August, if this hasn’t been presented to your 
group yet. Service will be inaugurated probably within this c valendar 
year. So the jet age is right here and we must be prepared. 

Senator Monronry. I would like to say at this point that thanks 
to the Air Line Pilots Association, the committee, and, we hope, the 
Congress, has been alerted because you have been telling us about 
these problems for some 2 years in advance. So if there is any delay 
in having airports ready it is not going to be the result of the failure 
of the airlines pilots to at least call it to public attention. 

Mr. Luruer. That the Congress has recognized the urgency of 
civil aviation needs in some areas is evidenced by its recent ‘action in 
supporting legislation designed to improve our air-traffic control sys- 
tem. It appears that the “improvement of this system will require 
a total approximating $3 billion in expenditures between now and 
1963. The compelling nature of this need is not questioned by any 
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member of the Congress. However, from the standpoint of the air- 
line pilot, who is the prime user of these facilities, a tremendous con- 
cern exists with respect to the lack of adequate interest in the function 
of the airport itself in the air-traffic control picture. As a matter of 
practical fact, proper air-traffic control must encompass the ramp at 
departure and the ramp at destination. Unfortunately, our approach 
to the problem so far would tend to indicate that the persons charged 
with the responsibility of developing the required aids have rele- 
gated the airport problem to a position far out of line with its im- 
portance in the total picture. 
We believe it obvious that the en route air traffic control facilities 
can function efficiently only when the acceptance capability of the air- 
port at the end is good enough to allow aircraft to land at a rate com- 
mensurate with the capacity of the system in the air. If we may be 
permitted to use of a simile, presuming the objectives of the Airways 
Modernization Board are suftic iently realized, then the lack of ade- 
quate airport facilities will present us with a situation similar to a 
pipe which can accommodate a large flow of water but whose useful- 
ness is destroyed by the fact that a corrosive restriction exists at the 
end which inhibits proper flow and prohibits total use of the maximum 
capacity. 
The solution to this phase of the problem resides in proper airport 


development. This development must include the lowering, reloca- 


tion, and marking and lighting of airport hazards, the elimination of 
those hazards in our approach lanes, runways of proper length and 
strength to accommodate the speed and weight of our transports, high 
speed turnoffs, the proper marking of those runways to assist visual 
accommodation and the essential aids to navigation such as runway 


approach lights and the proper instrument landing systems. 

I notice there we haven’t included the taxiway problem which has 
already become a problem with the airline for which I work as an air- 
line captain—Capital Airlines. The propellers on the Viscount are 

very near the ground, and the clearance is at a minimum. So that 
unless you are right on the center line of the taxiway, your propellers 
will hit the lights, and any of the gentlemen from ‘the various air- 
ports will testify that we have gotten our share of lights probably in 
the last several years. Our company has indicated I think some 
$80,000 in propeller damage during one previous period last fall. 

As long as you stay directly on the yellow line it is fine, but when 
you have snow and ice you can’t always see the yellow line. If you are 
off just a little but you can endanger the prop. It will become more 
serious with the pods which will extend approximately 10 feet beyond 
the present normal taxiway strips. 

I am sure the other witnesses have brought out the problem of for- 
eign particles going into the jet aircraft engines. I have read articles 
that the military claims this is one the largest causes of engine 
failures. And with the tremendous cost of the jet engine, this is one 
problem that it appears has been seriously neglected up until now. 

I know of no airport at this time that ‘has taken this problem and 
corrected it by adding some surface beyond the edge of the present 
taxiway. 

Senator Monronry. We have been discussing that as an auxiliary 
part of this hearing, taking it up with the Airport Operators Asso- 
ciation, with the ATA. Iam glad to have you mention it. The com- 
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mittee contemplates calling the various interested parties—ATA and 
its membership, airline pilots and airport operators—to discuss ways 
of ground handling jets. 

We had a very fine symposium in which the airline pilots par- 
ticipated, and ATA and their member organizations, together with 
their operating vice presidents, who outlined this very difficulty. 
There is not only the question of pulling foreign matter into the tur- 
bines but also there is the factor of noise which at the terminal build- 
ings will be almost insurmountable because sound waves can get 
through the slightest crack and richochet back and forth so as to cause 
almost a deafening discomfort, plus the fact of the greasiness of jet 
fuel with its fire hazards, and things of that kind. 

While there have been certain proposals, the taxiway facilities 
have presented one of the biggest problems. After we finished our 
jet symposium, some gentleman whose name I don’t know or whose 
company I don’t recall, came to us with a product that he is evidently 
manufacturing in Miami, Fla. It is a self-propelled dolly, with 
a multiple-wheel combination to give you the wheel loading of about 
a DC-3. The proposal was that these planes would run up on their 
own power unto a ow self-propelled dolly which would also contain 
distilled water and some of the things needed to service the plane on 
the ground. The wheels would be chocked by flipping over the ramp 
on which it ran on the dolly, which would be very low, and the operator 
then could bring it in at 20 miles an hour with a dead motor, bring it 
up to the landing ramp, and take it out to the other end of the run- 
way, where the plane would fire up and run itself off the dolly. 

It appeared to me that of all the various suggestions that were made 
for ground handling of planes, something in the nature of this self- 
propelled dolly with the dispersal of wheel loading might be one of 
the ideal answers. 

Apparently no one has done very much about this problem that you 
mentioned, and it is going to take millions of dollars to widen the 
taxiways to 150 feet to overcome the problem of foreign matter or 
find some other way in which you can bring the planes to ramp with 
a dead engine and take them out with a dead engine until they fire up 
and take off. 

We are going to try, after we complete these hearings, to have 
another day in which we can have the airlines, pilots, and airport 
operators further discuss the mechanics of ground handling. 

Mr. Luruer. I don’t think the carriers particularly want to run 
about 4,400 or 4,500 pounds of fuel per hour through those jet engines 
while they are ground idling at sea level, either. 

Senator Monronry. And waiting at the ramp, to unload, will be 
quite expensive. There is always a fire hazard and things of that 
kind. These dollies, we believe, with the advent of jets, might be a 
facility which should be supplied or would better be supplied by the 
airport operator rather than to have each airline invest in the probebte 
high cost of such ground-handling equipment. It would be another 
source of income for the airports because, like the tugboat which brings 
in the Queen Mary or the United States, it would bring in the big 
jets for landing and get them out into the middle of the runway for 
takeoff. 

Mr. Morrny, Mr. Chairman, at this point let me state that Mr. 
Thomas Burnard, a representative for the Airport Operators Coun- 
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cil, has called our attention to a questionnaire which was sent by each 
AOC airport to each airline serving that airport in September 1957. 
Mr. Burnard states that as of today practically no replies have been 
received from major carriers. 

This questionnaire was designed to obtain specific information from 
the carriers as to what would be needed at the airports to service 
jetplanes and other new equipment which the carriers are contemplat- 
ing adding to their lines. 

On page D-5 of the questionnaire there was a specific question 
directed to ramp operations, with a request for a description of the 
method which the carrier would desire to use at the airport to move 
jet aircraft from the end of the runway to the gate and from the gate 
to the end of the runway. 

I believe we ought to make mention of that at this point in the 
record and trust that possibly through the efforts of this committee we 
can get both the operators and the carriers together and review this 
matter as the chairman suggested. 

Senator Monroney. This is another illustration. I think the air- 
lines have been so busy with the myriad problems attendant to accept- 
ing the jets and preparing for their own servicing and their own flight 
patterns and operational facilities that they, too, may have neglected 
looking at all the ground problems which are joint partnership 
problems really with the airport operators. 

I do think from what we have heard and from what you have told 
us and from what we learned from the ATA and the airport operators, 
that it is going to be necessary to call these airlines in and to have 
another seminar on the problem and see what can be done to meet 
it. I would hate to go forward in spending millions of dollars in 
widening our taxiways or black topping them and then find that the 
facilities we now have may be sufficient if they provide for a mobile 
self-propelled dolly or some way of getting the planes in with dead 
motors and getting them out to the runways again. 

We could save millions of dollars if it is not necessary and if some 
other mechanical means can be devised which will work better from 
an operational standpoint. 

Mr. Luruer. I think that symposium would be excellent. I notice 
in the CAA jet age planning progress report No. 3 that this problem 
of ground handling is discussed as to towout or taxiout or the various 
combinations thereof that could be utilized, still the problem has not 
been resolved. This is a very definite problem which must be con- 
sidered. 

Senator Monroney. I have repeatedly called the attention of the 
CAA to this, and I have repeatedly called the attention of the ATA 
to this, and many of the airline operating vice presidents. I still think 
it is a problem of what is everybody’s business in nobody’s business. 
The jets will soon be upon us and pulling a lot of rocks, gravel, and 
beer bottles into the engines. We will find that we might lose 1 or 2 of 
these big planes in the early days of flight simply because we are not 
preparing the ground handling properly to add to the safety of flight. 

As a pilot, and knowing jets, it is not a very good thing to have 
gravel in your turbine. Is that not a fact? 

Mr. Lurner. That is very true. 
see Monroney. There are other substances which will work 

tter. 
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Mr. Suirn. The cost of each engine is $260,000, which is a very 
conservative figure. 

I would like, with your permission, Senator, not at this particular 
time, but possibly when Captain Luther finishes his statement, to 
comment on this problem of being able to obtain sorely needed infor- 
mation along the lines you have brought up. 

Senator Monronry. We would be happy to have that. While we 
are hearing these specific bills there are also associated problems 
on which the airline pilots are perhaps the best source of information. 
After all, when you are at thirty or forty thousand feet you are con- 
cerned with the smoothness of those motors and it will not be a very 
happy situation if you lose 1 or 2 jets as they first start their 7-league 
bootsteps across the country or around the world. 

Mr. Lurner. As a casual remark, the possibility of the jets being 
used on transcontinental nonstop flights, with the present runway 
situation is fairly remote unless they have most ideal conditions. 
They will just not be able to put the fuel on board, it is our under- 
standing at this point, to give a jet enough fuel to carry it trans- 
continental. So the jets initially, until the runways are increased 
in length, will probably be required to stop en route to make a fuel 
stop. 

Senator Monroney. Don’t you have enough runway at Idlewild 
and Los Angeles ? 

Mr. Lurner. Maybe Mr. Smith can answer this better. Unless you 
have a light wind and normal or below normal temperature—since 
the jet engine is very susceptible at higher temperatures to decreased 
performance—you will probably be faced with a fuel stop. 

Mr. Smiru. I would like to state that the problem as concerned pri- 
marily with east to west traffic probably is not as severe as the other 
way. But as far as your direct question concerning Idlewild is con- 
cerned, it is planned to possibly have one runway by the summer of 
1959 that will accommodate at least the transcontinental operations. 
I don’t believe that it will take care of the long-haul international 
operations. This will be only one runway. 

Senator Monroney. Then your loss of time in coming down from 
30,000 to 35,000 feet will sort of check off the speed advantage that 
you will have with the jets will it not ? 

Mr. Smirn. Along with that is the fact that I am not quite clear 
in my own mind as to which airport is available between Idlewild and 
Los Angeles to provide the needed service. 

Senator Monronry. How about Oklahoma? 

Mr. Smirn. If they prefer to take that route, I agree with you. 

Senator Monroney. We would very much like to get the commer- 
cial service in. Oklahoma City hopes to have one very soon, too, to 
try to get ready for jets. 

In 1955, Mr. Durand, testifying for the ATA, told us that there 
are only 7 civilian airports out of some 600 that were then capable 
of taking jets. Of course “taking jets” can mean a lot of things, 
because a jet half loaded can be taken, while a fully loaded jet is not. 
But for maximum operation of the plane I think he mentioned seven 
fields. He mentioned Lindbergh Field, San Diego; San Francisco 
Municipal; Friendship Airport in Baltimore; Wayne Major Field at 
Detroit; Logan Field in Boston; International Airport at New York; 
and the airport at Portland, Oreg. Those were the seven he named. 
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Do you agree that those fields are capable of jet operations, or have 
there been any more that have come into use? 

Mr. Sarru. No, sir; they are not capable today. I think at the 
time Mr. Durand gave that statement that it was correct, with the 
information in mind that was available at that time. However, in 
the last couple of years the airplanes on the drawing boards and 
through the production lines have grown tremendously. We are 
nearing 300,000 pound gross weights. Initially when the airplane 
started out it was around 215 5000 to 225 000 pounds. Because of the 
advantage of the long-stage flight of 4,000 or 5,000 miles, and the 
demands of the airlines for this serv ice, the manufacturer of necessity 
of course had to provide a bigger aircraft. This by itself dwindled 
these seven airports down. 

For example, Willow Run Airport can certainly not accept an air- 
craft departing there to fly nonstop to London. And the only specific 
figure that I have heard issued by the airlines that they will own up 
to is their requirement for the runway of 12,500 feet at Chicago for a 
Chicago nonstop flight to London. 

Senator Monroney. O’Hare would be an addition to this list? Is 
it sufficiently long ? 

Mr. Smiru. Not quite at present. I don’t believe the runway 
stretches to 12,500 feet. 

Senator Monroney. Your temperature variation would shorten 
that. 

Mr. Smirn. The 12,500 feet figure was supposed to assume a year- 
round capability. This is the only figure that was given. 

Senator Monroney. How about Lindbergh Field at San Diego? 
That didn’t seem to me to be a very long field. I may be mistaken. 

Mr. Suri. I am not familiar with the airport out there. 

Senator Monronry. We can perhaps get that better from CAA. 

Mr. Smiru. There has been quite a bit of expansion on the west 
coast. It may well be that the west coast is in a little bit better shape 
now than the east coast was. 

Senator Monronry. Aren’t we indulging in some wishful thinking 
because of the sensitivity of jets to crosswinds? If you have only 
one runway of 12,500 feet or 15,000 feet, it may be that on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays you can get off, but on the other days you 
might be limited to a half load for departure on a 10,000-foot runway, 
for example. 

Mr. Smirn. You are getting into the heart of the economic prob- 
lem, Senator. This is a very definite problem which the industry 
will be faced with, particularly if they implement jet service out of 
New York this year. The runways just aren’t there. And the only 

way that the aircraft can be operated is by restricting its gross load. 
And this either cuts into available fuel or payload. 

Senator Monronry. Passengers are off-loaded or fuel is off-loaded ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is correct. Either way there is a severe economic 
penalty imposed on the operator. 

Senator Monroney. And the longer we delay in meeting these 
standards, the more the cost will be with the failure to utilize the 
capacity of these new $514 million planes. 

Mr. Surrx. It may be appropriate to point out that the additional 
runway planned for Idlewild, while we may not agree with its loca- 
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tion, just from an engineering standpoint, would not be ready for 
at least 3 years if it were started tomorrow. 

Senator Monroney. You may proceed, 

I might add that I think this discussion has been very helpful to 
the committee. The more we know about these things, the more we 
can take steps to accelerate the correction of some of these deficiencies, 

Mr. Luruer. As indicated in previous testimony, but which is very 
appropriate in the present context, one of our airline captains with 
many thousands of hare experience describes the airport approach 
problem as follows: 

Ten years ago the common weather minimum was 500 feet and one mile and 
the common approach speed was 90 miles per hour. Today, in some fields, we 
find minimums lowered to 200 feet and one-half mile. Approach speed has 
risen to 150 miles per hour. True the alinement problem is more accurately 
solved where ILS is available, but nevertheless, the time available for the 
pilot to orientate himself properly after becoming visual has decreased tre- 
mendously—40 seconds to 12 seconds. 

That airline travelers have been inconvenienced at times by the 
fact that the pilot cannot land at a particular airport is no reflection 
on the professional ability of the pilot, as he is doing the best possible 
job with the tools at hand. The tools to eliminate such problems are 
immediately available. The industry and Government have reached 
agreement on most matters relating to approach lighting, runway 
strength and dimensional standards for civil airports, runway and 
taxi marking, uniform requirements for runway and landing strip 
lighting and miscellaneous criteria relating to airport development. 

At the present time, the chief stumbling block in the procurement 
of these necessary aids has been the lack of sufficient funds to procure 
and install the necessary improvements. The airports of this Nation 
constitute the originating and terminal points of the flow of inter- 
state air commerce and the springboards for national defense. 

Consequently, we feel that Congress would be evading its responsi- 
bility in refusing to appropriate the funds requested in this legisla- 
tion to remove present barriers to a maximum flow of that commerce. 
Further, it appears to us that a penny wise and pound foolish phi- 
losophy is being adopted in that the Congress has appropriated bil- 
lions for the development of an air traffic control system and at the 
same time, by omission, assured that the system will not work prop- 
erly by its failure to appropriate additional moneys to improve the 
capacity of our airports which are such an essential part of the system. 

Renae Monroney. You bring out a point there which no one else 
has touched on and it is very important, the fact that out of the airport 
construction money comes the money for the approach landing lights 
and for the lighting on the field and for other things which might be 
considered almost a part of the navigational aids. Therefore, if we 
spend $400 million a year to modernize the airways above the approach 
zones and do not have the funds to properly bring planes in in that 
last critical 200 feet when you break out of the overcast, all that money 
is going to be wasted. We need that. That is the final payoff of the 
navigational aid, is when you break through the overcast and come 
in for a landing whose time you say has been reduced, I think, to 12 
seconds. 

Mr. Luruer. That is very correct. The two cannot be divorced. 
The all-weather flying conditions are practically upon us. I think 
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Captain Smith has some interesting information on the experiments 
that they have had up in the Newark area. The transition is such 
now that you never really go from the navigational systems to the air- 
port. It is a continuous line of flight and you cannot separate the 
two. The airport is a very integral part of the airway traffic control 
system. I see no way that the two can be divorced. 

Senator Monronry. Would you think it might be advantageous, 
thinking out loud, to provide for the approach lighting systems and all, 
to be borne in full by the Federal Government as a part of its navi- 
gational aid system, rather than to require 50-50 matching? It would 
speed up modernization in many of these places where there 1s 
the issue of spending money for concessions on the field or for more 
parking grounds for automobiles, things like that, to the neglect, 

rhaps, of the local communities which must originate these projects 

For sroper modernization of their lighting facilities. 
Mr. Sapien To me the center line approach lighting with a con- 
denser discharge is probably the greatest improvement to the actual 
all-weather flying concept since the introduction of ILS. And any 
way that we could stimulate and speed up this program would cer- 
tainly be endorsed by the Air Line Pilots Association. 

Senator Monroney. But under the context of the present opera- 
tion, that is going to be dependent on the city commissioners or on the 
airport commissions, the uniformity which would be so highly desir- 
able for the pilots. One set of approach lights may be 10 years old 
at one airport and there may be new approach lights which you de- 
scribed here at another. It would add to safety in flight immeas- 
urably if we got on a uniform system as soon as possible, would it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Luruer. Very definitely. 

Senator Monronry. You don’t have any idea what it would cost 
to modernize approach lighting at our airports, do you ? 

Mr. Luruer. I have heard, but I don’t recall right now what the 
cost would be. 

Mr. Smirn. It runs, Senator, for the equipment, approximately 
$150,000 to $200,000 ? F 

Senator Monroney. For an airport? 

_ Mr. Srru. Yes, sir. However, there is one very important point 
in your bill that really intrigues me, and that is the point where you 
get into helping the airport operators secure the appropriate land on 
which to install this equipment. This is one of our biggest bottle- 
necks now. 

At Midway, for example, the CAA has been willing and has gone 
on record years ago to put in the approach lighting system that we 
want, but they can’t secure the property. This isn’t their function. 
Meanwhile we just sit idly by hoping someday that we will get the 
property squared away out there. 

Senator Monroney. You don’t have any approach lighting? 

Mr. Smiru. We have 1935 equipment to play a 1958 ball game with. 

Senator Monroney. And one of the biggest airports in the world. 

Mr. Smirn. It is. 

Senator Monroney. And the one I least like to come into. 

Mr. Smiru. We share your feeling. 

7 Monroney. I don’t mind going out of it so much as coming 
into it. 
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Mr. Luruer. This is complicated by an artificial impediment to 
visibility, too, with the smoke coming out of those stacks right in line 
with the approach. It is very often in your approach to the Midway 
Airport. You are in practically visual conditions from the time you 
leave the outer marker until you get just a matter of 14 mile out on the 
approach where your approach lighting would be a definite asset. The 
approach lighting at Midway is completely inadequate. 

Senator Monroney. I know Braniff lost a plane coming in. From 
what little I know of it it was because of the confusion of the pilot 
with the neon lights, beer joints, hamburger stands. and everything 
else that sits off on the southeast end of that runway, and you have 
obstructions on both sides. It is almost an alley to where you touch 
down. Certainly you should be assisted in one way or another to get 
the proper approach lighting at at least these busiest transconti- 
nental airports, and then do the others as rapidly as we can with 100 
percent Federal money. 

Mr. Smirn. Senator, I don’t think it is possible for us to over-em- 
phasize the tremendous importance we would put on properly equip- 
ping the airports with approach lights. For years everybody has been 
figuring out ways to get us someplace faster and safer. It all stops 
when we get down to 200 feet. Then they all forget about you and 
say you go ahead and find the end of the runway. We don’t mind 
this. Weare only pointing out that we can do it very easily and very 
safely and at lower altitudes if we can get these proper approach 
lights. 

Senator Monronry. What do you think of the “meatball” they 
use in bringing these R-3D’s onto the carrier FDR at night? The 
Navy has developed a very simple device that rang a bell with me 
that might be adapted to civil airports. Do you know the principle 
of the “meatball”? 

Mr. Smiru. It is surprising how many of our problems would 
disappear if some of the classified equipment could be made available 
for our use. 

Senator Monroney. This shouldn’t be classified. It sits on every 
aircraft carrier. It is nothing more than a large mirror that sits at 
right angles to your flight path, a mirror about 6 x 3 feet. If you want 
a 10 percent glide angle, you put the red light at 10° below that, 
employing the principle that the angle of incidence equals the angle 
of reflection, which is the number two example in high school physics. 

When you are out 2 miles or so, when the pilot starts to home-in 
on his final approach, as long as he catches that “meatball” in the 
mirror he is on his glide path and he is corrected right or left on the 
runway. And as long as he doesn’t lose that “meatball” he is right 
on it. 

They say it has reduced carrier accidents by a tremendous amount. 
Of course you have to have visual landing from your approach. 

Mr. Smiru. This type of philosophy is receiving considerable in- 
terest among the carriers and pilots today. With particular empha- 
sis on the bigger aircraft, they call it visual range indicators. They 
have different kinds of names for it. ; 

The point I was trying to make is that while this philosophy and 
knowledge is availgble, when it comes to manufacturing and selling 
it we run into a lot of problems that are completely unrelated as far 
as getting equipment is concerned. 
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Senator Monroney. You would strongly recommend uniformity in 
approach lighting of the latest style for your airports where there 
is any considerable flying ? 

Mr. Smirn. Senator, we, more than 10 years ago, had a system at 
Newark that we believed in. Finally, throughout ‘the country, and 
almost all over the world, everybody has agreed with us, and it is 
now a standard. With the exception of some very little minor modi- 
fications as to housing, it is the exact same thing that we wanted more 
than 10 years ago. There is no difference, philosophywise, con- 
structionw ise, or any other way. So I can assure you that we cer- 
tainly want standardized approach lighting and, further, we know 
what is needed to do the job. 

Senator Monroney. And you are a pretty busy boy when you are 
coming through an overcast at night over a congested city and with 
various obstructions in and out. So that anything that can ease the 
tension of those 12 seconds would be certainly a great contributor to 
the safety of night flying, or even day flying, like the high-density 
lights which would help you a lot even on a soupy day. 

Mr. Lurner. That is correct. I think that the problem of ap- 
proaches with jet- type aircraft will be more acute, also, than it is 
with piston-driven aircraft. They have made studies on the feasibil- 
ity of giving far more frequent weather reports and forecasts 
before the jet. would leave 20,000 feet. This seems to be the altitude 
that they will maintain until they start their approach. At that 
time they want to have reasonable assurance that when they make 
their approach from 20,000 feet that the weather is going to be suffi- 
cient for the pilot to successfully complete his approac +h and make 
a landing, because the problem of abandoning the approach, climb- 
ing up ae to altitude, and proceeding on to his alternate is going 
to “be a real problem with these jets from a traffic control point of 
view. 

Senator Monroney. Also from the fuel consumption point of view. 
He won’t have too much extra fuel range. 

Mr. Lurner. By regulation he would have enough to proceed to 
an alternate plus 45 minutes, or whatever the regul: ation will read 
at that time. 

However, any aids that you can provide to more reasonably insure 
that this pilot will successfully complete a landing out of an approach 
will certainly be to his advant: ave. The Newark situation has indi- 
cated what can be done with proper facilities. 

Senator Monroney. Off the record, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Monroney. On the record. 

Mr. Smiru. Senator, not to belabor this particular point, this is of 
considerable interest to me: I don’t think that you could do anything 
more to improve our capability of providing ‘continuous safe trans- 
portation to the tr: Sina public at an early date than by stand- 
ardizing these approach hghts, which is a configuration aid with se- 
quence- flasher discharge lights. 

Senator MonRONEY. e. am glad to have you say that. We will puta 
pretty high priority on that. 

Mr. SMITH. We would certainly urge such an effort. We would 
greatly appreciate any help that you can give us on that. 
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Senator Monronzy. I will be glad to see what can be done. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Luruer. The funds which would be authorized by passage of 
S. 3502 represent a needed and justifiable increase over the current 
authorization. Such appropriation would allow our responsible peo- 
ple to actively improve our airport acceptance capability to a position 
more closely related to the capacity of our air traffic control system. 

Under present circumstances, and prior to contemplated improve- 
ments in procedures and hardware, the traffic control system is capable 
of a delivery rate in excess of our present airport acceptance capabili- 
ties. To a degree, this problem has been overcome by the professional 
ability of the pilot with assistance from capable control personnel. 
This solution, however, is presently taxed to the limit and we must 
look elsewhere for an appropriate answer. 

We suggest that the only answer resides, as indicated previously, in 
appropriate development of our airports. It is a well-known fact 
that scheduled service to many of our large cities has been conducted 
on a limited schedule due to the fact that the airport acceptance rate 
was simply not capable of accommodating the required capacity. 

Testimony on this subject has been introduced repeatedly by vari- 
ous segments of the industry. Others who have testified before this 
committee on the subject legislation have pointed out that a consid- 
erable sum of money has already been spent, allocated, or obligated 
for the development of civil airports. With this statement we can- 
not take issue other than to point out, as illustrated in the foregoing 
comments, that, irrespective of this fact, the insufficiency of our air- 
port capacity is becoming increasingly acute. 

Now is not the time to indulge in recriminations with respect to past 
actions. Rather, we must face the acute need with a bold approach 
if we are to avoid a future situation where the recriminations will 
be much more severe. 

Further, it is our considered opinion that these funds must be allo- 
cated in such a manner that we will be assured of their use to increase 
the operational capacity of our airports. 

As an example of our concern, other testimony introduced in this 
hearing indicates that the new terminal area under construction at 
New York’s Idlewild Airport will consume approximately one-half 
of the total airport aid funds authorized to date. While we must 
recognize the importance of adequate passenger-handling facilities, 
it is believed that the appropriations here under consideration should 
not be diverted to such purposes. Rather, they should be utilized to 
resolve the dire need for increased operational capacity. 

It is recognized that the citizenry takes some pride in modern 
terminal facilities and probably justifiably so. However, over and 
above certain minimum requirements, such installations do not im- 
prove the flow of commerce. Diversion of such funds in this manner 
would only require that the Congress appropriate additional funds 
in the near future to resolve the more important airport problems. 

In view of the foregoing, it is suggested that this committee should 
give consideration to a means whereby some control could be main- 
tained over the use of these funds to assure their proper application 
to our primary purpose. We recognize the fact that section 5 of the 
proposed legislation is designed to accommodate such a view. As a 
very minimum, we urge that this section be retained in the bill. 
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However, we are not confident that the language of the proposed 
section is sufficiently clear to assure that the moneys allocated will be 
utilized as we have indicated should be the case. While we are not 
prepared to propose specific language in this area, we are confident 
that this committee is eminently qualified to review the problem and 
express the appropriate congressional intent. _ 

Senator Monroney. We appreciate your attitude on this. I think 
we are all lined up on the same runway. We are trying to get the 
necessary facilities for the proper handling of the traffic, proper 
waiting rooms, baggage rooms, loading ramps, toilets, and facilities 
that are necessary. We feel that the concessions, what I call the shop- 
ping concessions or the shopping area, cafes, motels, valet shops, and 
all that, properly and appropriately belong around an airport. But 
they shouldn’t necessarily be built from Federal airport funds or 
funds necessary for control-tower operations or weather offices and 
things of that kind. 

For that reason I put that into the bill, feeling that the time will 
come when we cannot enjoy the luxury of spending Federal money 
for things that are not appropriately related to the handling of air 
traffic. 

There will be a lot of funds necessary as you start dumping 150 
people out of each plane for facilities that have to be there for the 
traveling public. It will jam up most all the waiting rooms of even 
the largest terminal buildings today if you get two of such planes 
on the ground at the same time. 

To spend the money in nonrevenue producing areas will not be as 
attractive as to spend money for that which can pay big rentals such 
as florist shops or banks or valet shops, camera shops, women’s wear, 
and other things which have been recommended as necessary. 

Mr. Smrru. I[ think it is safe to say that we wholeheartediy agree 
with you. They wind up being the biggest obstruction on the airport. 

Mr. Lurner. It began to appear that at one time there was a com- 
petitive race between the communities to see which one could build 
the largest and most luxurious terminal building. This was fine, but 
at times we had some very beautiful terminal buildings without any 
taxiway lights on the airport to find our way around. So this thing 
can be carried too far. 

In summation, we urge that the modernization of our airports be 
elevated to its proper position with respect to the total aviation fa- 
cilities problems. In view of the time required to develop plans and 
effectively improve our aiports, it is believed that the urgency of this 
matter cannot be overstated. Consequently, we urge immediate favor- 
able consideration of the teatdintiue bere proposed. 

We sincerely appreciate this opportunity to express our viewpoint 
on this important legislation and wish to assure the committee that 
we are willing to assist in any manner possible during their delibera- 
tions on this matter. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much. Is there anythin 
further now that you have, Captain, that you would like to add? 

Mr. Luruer. We have nothing else to add, Senator. We certainly 
want to thank you for the opportunity. 

Captain Smith has something more. 
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Mr. Smiru. I have one point concerning the broad picture, Senator, 
and that is the importance of course of the airport and the traffic 
control system. 

You mentioned earlier that we had attempted to bring this out to 
the appropriate parties for a considerable period of time. 

Senator Monronry. You were the sole voice in the wilderness for 
quite awhile. 

Mr. Smirn. This happens occasionally, unfortunately. We gave 
a paper in Boston 2 or 3 years ago. I don’t recall when it was. It 
was decided at that time that we could flush out some people’s think- 
ing or at least get some interest on the subject. Basically what we 
said was that operationally speaking—this is from our standpoint of 
getting in and out of airports safely and efficiently—we don’t have a 
good airport in the United States. We have had nobody challenge 
this statement. Nobody has taken issue with us. We still make the 
statement today. I bring this to you primarily for the purpose of 
pointing out that there is no doubt whatsoever that we need this bill 
and we need the increase in funds, and I am sure that as we go along 
we will find out, as one of the earlier witnesses mentioned, that all of 
us are thinking conservatively. 

If, for example, we could not get funds for expansion of airports, 
there is no reason to be spending money to improve traffic control or 
to finance the work, the important work that the Airways Moderniza- 
tion Board is doing. We know today how to saturate today’s 
problem. This is no problem. This is being done day in and day out. 
What we are after is to get maybe twice as many airplanes, four times 
as many people, into the same piece of property. This will require 
additional spending, better planning, better utilization of air space, 
and more efficient handling of the aircraft while it is on the ground. 
So that there is no doubt whatsover that this bill is a very important 
part of existing aviation, and as we get into the new equipment 
the need for it will become even greater. 

Senator Monroney. Is there any formal approach by which you 
are invited and welcomed by the CAA to a discussion of airport prob- 
lems or of the location of runways or a critique on the plans before 
they are finally firmed up. 

Mr. Smirn. From my own standpoint and experience, CAA for the 
most part—and this is understandable— will try to stay out of some 
airport planning, particularly inasmuch as that is the responsibility 
of the airport operators. 

Senator Monroney. But they have to approve airport plans. And 
they have to approve the windrows and things of that kind before they 
are advanced. 

Mr. Smirn. That is correct. Some of the airport operators adopt 
the feeling that inasmuch as we as individuals do not pay for the de- 
velopment or construction, that therefore our comments are only 
sometimes requested, as they brief us as to their thinking. Chan- 
tilly, for example, is one where we got called in. Idlewild is another. 
While oftentimes we express our concern in connection with inade- 
quacies or improper Rereeenat, our effect at that critical stage of 
development is very weak because people don’t listen to us. Then 
we are in the unfortunate position of coming back as we are today 
and pointing out that we don’t have a good airport, operationally 
speaking, in the United States. 
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Senator Monroney. It wouldn’t hurt if there were a formal means 
by which you could be a participant in an advisory capacity as these 
plans firm up? 

Mr. Smiru. We would welcome the opportunity. We have a good 
barn burner in the making right down here. 

Senator Monroney. It would seem to me that while you folks are 
not the sole user of an airport, you are one of the major users of the 
airport. The airline pilots are the most consistent users of the air- 
ports in good or minimum conditions, and your advice should be 
sought rather than discouraged. 

Mr. Smiru. It is at some locations—one, for example, is Mem- 
phis. I think the airport board down at Memphis, Tenn., is probably 
doing one of the best jobs I have seen in recent years in working with 
the pilots and programing their development first operationally and 
then when they build up the capacity of the airport to where it should 
be they will come along with the frills and fringes and add on all the 
other. There are some isolated areas where I am sure the close rela- 
tion of the airport operator and the pilot will be beneficial to all con- 
cerned with the passing of time. 

But we don’t have a formal machinery or mechanism set up to 
where I would say that we have an effective voice as concerns where 
the runways go, what the lengths are, what the strength is, and things 
of that nature. 

Senator Monroney. I quite agree that you can’t be given the formal 
right of veto but I do think that if you were consulted in an advisor 
capacity that some of the mistakes in planning might be avoided 
Certainly if the airport meets the general approval of the pilots and 
conforms to the standards from the front office, it would make it a 
little more pleasant landing, rather than have the project messed up 
with something that some engineer who has never handled a plane 
might miss. 

If I am going to do a little building I want an architect who knows 
the stresses and strains and requirements of a type of building. Cer- 
tainly there is no one in better shape to know the requirements of a 
modern airport from a flight standpoint than the pilots. 

Mr. Smirn. If I may give you one good example, Senator, at Idle- 
wild Airport there is in the neighborhood of $200 million worth of 
construction going on. The jet will be here within a few months, and 
the airport won’t handle it. 

Senator Monroney. Beautiful terminals but you can hardly take 
off from the top of the terminal yet. 

Mr. Smiru. This isthe problem we are faced with. 

Senator Monronery. Thank you very much. 

Do you have anything further ? 

Mr. Lurner. Yes, sir. We would hope that possibly the Radio 
Technical Commission for Aeronautics—RTCA—would start in the 
area of airports and in coordination with the airport traffic control 
system as possibly an initial sounding board. It would be hoped that 
the CAA would solicit the recommendations of this particular body. 
However, this is merely in the exploratory stage right now. This is 
one avenue that could be explored. 

Senator Monroney. I appreciate that indeed. 

Do you have anything further? 

Mr. Luruer. No, sir. 
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Senator Monronry. Thank you very much, not only for your sup- 
port of the bill and your support of the provisions for maximizing 
the funds as to the working part of the airport rather than for frills, 
and also for the very excellent issue you have raised on Federal par- 
ticipation in the immediate modernization of our approach lighting. 
That will be fully explored, I assure you, and might find its way into 
this bill if we get verification of this testimony from the CAA and 
from the Air Modernization Board. 

Senator Yarborough would now like to make a statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


I am honored as a member of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee to cosponsor S. 3502, the amendment of the 
Federal Airport Act, with the distinguished chairman of the Avia- 
tion Subcommittee. 

As cosponsor of S. 3502 with the distinguished chairman of the 
Aviation Subcommittee of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee and other Senators I wish to record the following 
additional considerations in support of the bill. 

The 1958 national airport plan, prepared by United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, shows that new airports or improvements to exist- 
ing airports are required at some 162 towns and cities in the State of 
Texas. 

Moreover, figures published recently by the Department of Com- 
merce show that in Texas alone requests for Federal matching funds 
for needed airport development in excess of $3,478,000 was denied 
for fiscal year 1959 because of unavailability of sufficient Federal 
funds. 

I have noted that the administration spokesman, Under Secretary 
of Commerce Louis S. Rothschild has opposed the extension of the 
Federal Airport Act, as proposed in S. 3502 or any increase in the 
level of Federal funds authorized for obligation for the fiscal year 
1959. 

I am unable to comprehend the reasoning of the administration in 
opposing a measure designed to aid local communities in providing 
needed additions or improvements to our national system of airports. 
The Federal Government has a real interest in our airport system 
both from a civil and military point of view. 

Moreover, we must gear up for the jet age which is now upon us 
and our airports are woefully inadequate to service commercial jet 
planes which will be flying our airways this fall. Russia already has 
a substantial commercial jet fleet in operation and we can not afford 
to lag behind. 

As far as Texas is concerned, some 26 towns and cities are ready 
with plans and proposals to pe ahead with needed extensions or im- 
provements to their airport facilities. If S. 3502 is enacted, we will 
turn on the valve that will put the needed matching funds in the 
pipeline to get men and machines to work this year on real sound 
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projects affected with a genuine national interest. I am going to do 
all in my power to see that this is done. 

So far, our committee hearings have indicated that the only objec- 
tion to the bill is from the administration spokesman, Mr. Roths- 
child. State and local officials from all over the United States are 
urging its passage. 

I have observed that another agency, however, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board through its Vice Chairman, Mr. Chan Gurney, has advised 
the committee in a letter dated April 14, 1958, that enactment of 
legislation along the lines as proposed in S. 3502 is required to 
meet the national needs for adequate airport facilities. 

In addition, I submit for the record the location, sponsor, and air- 
port, the description of work requested by sponsors, and the Federal 
funds requested for 26 projects in the State of Texas. 

This type of work is necessary and needed in Texas. At a time 
when numerous people are unemployed in Texas and over the Nation, 
these projects would provide constructive jobs in communities not 
only in Texas but all over the Nation. 

I urge prompt action on this bill for the benefit of the public wel- 
fare and the national defense of the State and the Nation. 
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Senator Monronery. The Chair would like to recess for about 5 
minutes to see what is on the floor. 

Is Mr. Lawton here yet? 

(No response. ) 

Is Mr. Hartranft here? 

(No response. ) 

Do we have any witnesses wishing to be heard ? 

If not, there is no need to recess for 5 minutes. We will recess the 
hearings, subject to further call of the Chair. 

The Chair will announce that there is a possibility that hearings 
will be resumed perhaps tomorrow morning, if we can get the CAA 
and the Air Modernization Board witnesses. That will be subject 
to announcement later in the day. 

Again my sincere thanks to you for your courtesy and help in ad- 
vising this committee as you always do on these essential matters to 
make the airport not only safe but capable of handling the growing 
air traffic. 

The meeting is recessed, subject to further call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair.) 

(The following reports and other documents regarding S. 3502 
were received for inclusion in the record: ) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the De- 
partment of Justice concerning the bill (S. 3502), to amend the Federal Airport 
Act in order to extend the time for making grants under the provisions of such 
act, and for other purposes. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize the obligation of funds for the fiscal 
years 1959-63 to carry out the purposes of the Federal Airport Act. To that 
end, sections 1 to 4, inclusive, of the ill would make appropriate amendments 
to section 5 of the act, as amended. Section 5 of the bill would amend section 
13 of the act, as amended, to include specified limitations on allowable project 
costs under the act. 

Since the bill involves matters outside of the functions of this Department, 
we prefer to make no recommendation concerning its enactment. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE E, WaALsH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 6, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your communication of March 
18, 1958, requesting the views of the Treasury Department on S. 3502, a bill 
to amend the Federal Airport Act in order to extend the time for making grants 
under the provisions of such act, and for other purposes. 

The bill would extend the grant provisions of the Federal Airport Act to June 
30, 1963, and would authorize (a) the sum of $95 million to be obligated for each 
fiscal year beginning with the fiscal year 1959 and ending with the fiscal year 
1963 by the execution of grant agreements with the several States, and (6b) the 
sum of $5 million to be obligated for each of the fiscal years 1959 through 19638 
by the execution of grant agreements with the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, 
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and with Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. In addition, the Secretary of 
Commerce would be authorized to obligate $75 million during the period begin- 

ning July 1, 1958, and ending June 30, 1959, to pay the United States share of 
costs of any approved project. 

The proposed legislation is not of primary interest to this Department and 
we have no comment to make as to its general merits. However, it is suggested 
that your committee critically examine the obligations that would be authorized 
by the bill to determine whether they are essential when viewed in relation to 
obligations necessary to provide adequately for our national security or whether 
they would contribute to the stability and growth of the national economy. 

The Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Very truly yours, 
Frep C. Scrrsner, Jr., 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


Crivin AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, April 14, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: This is in reply to your letter of January 14, 1958, 
acknowledged January 16, 1958, asking the Board for a report on 8S. 2974, a bill 
to amend the Federal Airport Act in order to extend the time for making grants 
under the provisions of such act, and to your letter of March 18, 1958, asking 
the Board for a report on S. 3502, a bill to amend the Federal Airport Act in 
order to extend the time for making grants under the provisions of such act, 
and for other purposes. 

As the committee is aware, while the Board has a general advisory function 
in connection with the Federal Airport Act (the Secretary of Commerce being 
required to consult the Board in connection with the formulation and revision 
of the national airport plan each year), the responsibility for administering the 
act and carrying out its many detailed provisions rests with the Secretary of 
Commerce. Accordingly, our comments are general in nature and addressed to 
the need for a strong airport program rather than to the specific means by which 
it is accomplished. 

The Board wishes to point out that the advent of jet and other high speed 
aircraft will bring with it the need for an expanded airport program. Jet aircraft 
will require runways of greater length than now exist at most domestic and 
international airports. The increased concentration of traffic expected to result 
from the use of jet aircraft having approximately double the seating capacity 
of our present piston-engine aircraft, coupled with the normal traffic increase 
which is expected, will undoubtedly require improved and enlarged terminal 
facilities. Moreover, in the case of airports serving intermediate and smaller 
communities, it is entirely possible that improved runways and taxi facilities 
will be required with the contemplated introduction of larger capacities of 
intermediate aircraft and improved local service aircraft. 

Attention is also called to the fact that in the past the Board has found it 
necessary to suspend service at a substantial number of smaller cities because 
of inadequate airport facilities. At the present time the Board is surveying the 
needs on a nationwide basis of the smaller communities for new and additional 
local air transportation services. The importance of an adequate financing 
program to supply needs emerging from these proceedings is apparent. 

Proper governmental planning for the needs of air transportation obviously 
requires that these matters be given most serious consideration. The Board 
therefore urges that the Congress take such steps as may be necessary to provide 
for an expanded airport program to meet these needs, either by enactment of 
legislation along the lines of that proposed, or in such other manner as may 
appear appropriate. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that it has no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. However, it recommends against enactment of S. 2974 
and S. 3502 for reasons stated by the Department of Commerce in its statement 
in connection with S. 3502. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHAN GURNEY, 
Vice Chairman. 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 28, 1958. 
B-77406 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

DeAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter dated March 18, 1958, acknowledged March 
20, 1958, forwarded a copy of S, 3502, 85th Congress, and requested our comments 
thereon. 

The bill would amend subsections (a) and (b) of section 5 of the Federal Air- 
port Act, as amended, 49 United States Code 1104 (a) and (b) by increasing the 
amount authorized to be obligated through the execution of grant agreements 
for the fiscal year 1959 and extending such obligation authority at the increased 
rate per fiscal year through the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, both for stateside 
projects and for projects within the Federal Territories. The bill would also 
add a new subsection (e) authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to obligate 
in his discretion $75 million during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959. This 
sum is to be available to pay the United States share of costs of any approved 
project and shall be administered as a separate fund without the apportionment 
requirement set forth in section 6 of the act. The bill would also remove as 
an allowable project cost under section 13 of the act those construction costs of 
parts of projects intended for use as parking lots, bars, cafes, or other space to 
be rented or leased by concessionaires. 

We have no information concerning the necessity for or the desirability of 
the proposed legislation. We regard this as a matter of policy for the considera- 
tion of the Congress and, therefore, we make no recommendations with respect 
to the enactment of S. 3502 

The report is transmitted in triplicate as requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK H. WEITZEL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


AIRWAYS MODERNIZATION BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeAaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I appreciate your kind invitation to comment on §. 
3502. 

The Airways Modernization Board legislation which the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, under your chairmanship, so ably guided into law, 
charges the Board with the development and modernization of the national sys- 
ter of navigation and traffic control facilities to serve present and future needs 
of civil and military aviation. 

The Curtis report of May 1957 indicates that airports are an integral part 
of the Nation’s system of aviation facilities. That report states that the primary 
role of the Federal Government should be that of providing airport planners 
with any needed technical advice and assistance which will help assure the 
soundest possible national system of airports. Such technical assistance should 
include advice to communities regarding anticipated future requirements for 
airport capacity as well as recommended standards for airport construction and 
design. To do this, the Federal Government should carry out airport research 
and experimentation so that local planning for airports can be done on a sound 
technical basis. 

In this connection, the Airways Modernization Board is now conducting scien- 
tific analyses and experimentation which will provide data for the optimum de- 
sign of high-speed taxi turnoffs from runways. These data had never before 
been available, although many communities throughout the country were plan- 
ning to spend millions of dollars for runways and taxiways without this essen- 
tial technical information. By this summer, the Airways Modernization Board 
will be able to provide the technical data which will guide local airport plan- 
ners in the construction of their high-speed taxi turnoffs, and help them use their 
available resources more productively. 
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Such activity as this is clearly the function of the Airways Modernization 
Board, and the Board plans to devote considerably more attention to airport 
research, development and experimentation. The hearings in both the House 
and the Senate leading to the Airways Modernization Act of 1957 covered fully 
the role of the Airways Modernization Board to “* * * develop, modify, test, and 
evaluate systems, procedures, facilities and devices, as well as define the per- 
formance characteristics thereof * * *”. 

It was also recognized in those hearings that the established agencies of 
Government would be responsible for the purchase, installation, and construce- 
tion of those facilities selected and recommended by the Airways Modernization 
Board. 

Although the Board recognizes that airports are an integral part of the Na- 
tion’s system of aviation facilities, it appears that S. 3502 is primarily concerned 
with the continued level of Federal financial participation in the construction 
of public airports. Since the role of the Airways Modernization Board with 
respect to airports is primarily that of research and development, the Board feels 
to comment on the level of airport expenditures is beyond the scope of its author- 
ity. It is understood that the Department of Commerce, the agency primarily 
concerned, will submit its comments upon the proposed legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there would be no objection to 
the submission of our report to the committee. 

Sincerely, 
BE. R. QuEsADA, Chairman. 


AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 11, 1958. 


Hon. A. S. Mike Monroney, 
Chairman Aviation Subcommittee, 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear SENATOR: As spokesman for the 70,000 members of the Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Association, I wish to urge favorable action by this sub- 
committee, and by the Senate, on S. 3502, a bill to amend the Federal Airport 


Act in order to extend the time for making grants under the provisions of such 
act and for the other purposes covered by the bill. 

As we understand this bill, it proposes: 

(1) That $37 million in matching funds be added to the $63 million available 
for obligation in fiscal 1959, under the regular allocation provisions of the 
Federal Airport Act, as amended in 1955 (Public Law 211). 

(2) That an additional $75 million in emergency discretionary funds be 
authorized for obligation in fiscal 1959, during the period beginning July 1, 1958, 
and ending June 30, 1959. 

(The Secretary of Commerce is authorized to obligate this sum in his discre- 
tion to pay the United States share of costs of any approved project, administer- 
ing this amount as a separate fund without regard to the sec. 6 apportionment 
provisions of the act.) 

(3) That the sum of $100 million be available for obligation during each of 
the 4 fiscal years 1960, 1961, 1962, and 1963 (total $400 million. ) 

The legislation proposed is of far-reaching importance. The speed and versa- 
tility of the airplane permits citizens of the United States to surmount the 
Nation’s geographical barriers and to measure intrastate or interstate distances 
by minutes or hours, instead of days. The American people have accepted the 
airplane as a primary means of travel, as well as a new medium for the swift 
movement of cargo. Since the military strength of a Nation is today based 
upon a strong economy and great industrial capability, the special importance 
of civil aviation in connection with national defense is well known. 

The Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association believes that the 1946 action of 
the Congress in approving a national airport plan and in appropriating nearly 
$235 million for the airport-aid programs which followed during the years 1947 
through 1956, has been surpassed by no other public works activity in strengthen- 
ing the national economy. The continuing importance of an annual expansion 
of the Nation’s airport system, was confirmed by the 84th Congress when it au- 
thorized an additional $231,500,000 to be obligated by the Secretary of Commerce, 
over a period of four years, under the terms of Public Law 211 of 1955. 

The good results from the 1955 4-year program, which enabled local airport 
sponsors and the CAA, to make longer-range plans, are obvious at both small 
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and large airports over the country. Of special interest in Public Law 211 is 
the new wording under section 3 (a) of the Federal Airport Act which em- 
phasizes for the Secretary of Commerce his responsibility to take into account 
the needs of private or business flying as well as airline service during the annual 
revision of the national airport plan. The law states that the airport projects 
necessary to provide a system of public airports adequate to anticipate and meet 
the needs of civil aeronautics, shall include all types of airport development—and 
shall not be limited to any classes or categories of public airports. It is highly 
important that the Nation’s system of airports, or landing strips, shall not be 
limited to the less than 600 communities which now have some form of scheduled 
airline service. There are more than 17,000 incorporated places in the 48 
States which contribute to the national economy and each of these should 
eventually be made air-accessible under the national airport plan. 

There are 6,919 airports available for civil use today, in the continental United 
States, according to the latest CAA Statistical Handbook. Of this number 2,798 
are listed as publicly owned (or eligible for Federal aid) and the sponsors of 
only 1,396 have received construction or development assistance under the Fed- 
eral Airport Act, signing the required agreement to operate the airport as a pub- 
lic facility for at least 20 years. 

Favorable action on S. 3502 will carry forward the very essential program of 
adding to the hard core of our permanent civil airport system by adding many 
others to the present total of 1,396. 

More than 4,000 of the 6,919 airports listed by CAA today are privately owned. 
The loss of small privately financed, public-use airports, due to the encroachment 
of real estate development near growing population centers, has brought an ap- 
peal for help in saving them, from the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. One 
method of preserving such valuable aviation facilities is for cities or counties to 
acquire them for expansion and development under the Federal-aid airport pro- 
gram. (CAA has estimated that about 500 small privately owned airports were 
lost to aviation last year and need to be replaced by appropriate landing facilities 
under the Federal system, which tends to provide airport permanency.) 

General aviation flying has shown a strong annual upward trend during recent 
years. The term “general aviation” covers the civil use of all aircraft, except 
the scheduled and large irregular air carrier services. General aviation covers 
aircraft not used for compensation or hire in commerce, industry, agriculture, 
ground transportation supervision, development of natural resources, public 
utility maintenance, and personal or recreational flying, as well as air taxi serv- 
ices. It involves 91,540 aircraft as compared with about 1,830 larger airline 
type aircraft used in public carrier services. The CAA Statistical Handbook 
reports that general aviation aircraft are logging annually about three times 
the flying hours recorded for domestic air carriers. Because of the far larger 
number of airports reached by general aviation aircraft, AOPA survey figures 
and estimates leave little doubt that more people in the United States are now 
transported by general aviation aircraft than in scheduled airline aircraft. 
The aeronautical need for many more landing facilities to serve communities 
without airports today, is increasingly obvious as farm implement or household 
equipment manufacturers, the buyers or distributors of commodities, the techni- 
eal or professional people connected with all forms of commerce or industry, and 
people in hundreds of other essential activities increasingly use private, busi- 
ness or taxi aircraft. 

Two decades ago, civil aviation was primarily scheduled airline aviation. But, 
in 1958, we face a situation where general aviation is becoming the dominant 
segment of civil aviation. Today we have 1,830 airline transport aircraft offer- 
ing some form of scheduled service between 554 airports, while more than 90,000 
other civil aircraft are registered and being used in private, business or air taxi 
use between about 6,919 airports in the 48 States. 

The users of 27,016 (not for hire) corporation-owned aircraft and 59,991 per- 
sonal aircraft, feel very strongly that the airport system should be expanded 
more rapidly to serve more of the Nation’s 17,100 incorporated places—all lo- 
cated near natural resources and production centers essential to our national 
economy. It is believed that the civil airport system development should follow 
generally the concept which was followed in giving the Nation our toll-free 
system of public roads. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. B. HartTranrt, Jr., President. 
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BERKELEY, Calip., April 18, 1958. 
Hon. A. S. MONRONEY, 
Chairman, Aviation Subcommittee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


The cities of California urge early enactment of S. 3502. 

Civil aviation transportation is as important as highway transportation and 
deserves similar Federal recognition. 

Major and feeder airports are as much a national responsibility as the na- 
tional system of highways. 

Local governments already have an enormous investment in airports of na- 
tional interest and a tremendous backlog for other competing public facilities 
in which there is not the same Federal responsibility. 

Your assistance will be appreciated. 

RIcHARD CARPENTER, 
Executive Director and General Counsel, League of California Cities. 


CITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Cambridge, Md., April 22, 1958. 
Senator A. S. Mike MonrRoney, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Aviation, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MoNRONEY: I wholeheartedly endorse S. 3502 and request your 
subcommittee return a favorable report as it is written following your hearings. 
I urgently request that you and all your committee work diligently for the 
passage of this bill and its enactment into law. 

It is my desire that my feelings be made a part of the record. 

Thanking you most kindly for your consideration, I am, 

Sincerely, 
RUSSELL P. SMITH, Jr., 
Mayor. 


Crry oF CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
April 10, 1598. 
Hon. Sam Ervin, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am writing you in regard to Senate bill 3502, introduced 
by Senator Monroney on March 17, 1958, to extend the time for making grants 
under the Federal Airport Act. We are definitely and wholeheartedly in favor 
of the continuation of grants under the Federal Airport Act as we feel it is 
not only essential to meet the ever-growing needs of airports to handle increasing 
traffic but from a standpoint of national defense. As I have stated on many 
oceasions, no industry in this country could convert from peacetime operations 
to all-out war operations as quickly as the air transportation industry. The 
same airports that Congress would help preserve and improve would be im- 
mediately available to handle military aircraft. 

There is one provision however, in this bill (sec. 5), that we are definitely 
not in favor of. This section excludes from allowable project costs the cost of 
“parking lots, bars, cafes, or other space to be rented or leased by concession- 
aires.” We feel that this is too broad and in many instances would prevent 
cities from obtaining the necessary improvements so badly needed. In the case 
of the city of Charlotte, we lease the restaurant for operation by private indi- 
viduals on a percentage of the gross business. We also rent space to the airlines 
and part of the revenue is used to pay for maintenance of the airport and help 
up to operate without the necessity of funds from the city general fund. We 
are presently planning to double the size of our existing terminal as the present 
facilities will not take care of the increased traffic, We plan to add a new 
section to the east for the restaurant expansion. Under the terms of this section, 
we would not be eligible to receive matching funds for this expansion. 

We feel that possibly this could be amended so as to provide that project funds 
will not be allowable where the only construction to be done is that to be leased 
to concessionaires. We find it very difficult, as do other cities all over the 
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country, in maintaining the airport to meet the ever-increasing needs without 
calling on the cities for help and in order to be self-sustaining insofar as main- 
tenance costs are concerned, we make every commercial user of the airport pay 
a proportionate cost of the operation, in the form of rent. 

We respectfully solicit your help in having this section removed or amended. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. 8. QUINN, 
Airport Manager, Douglas Municipal Airport. 





LEHIGH-NORTHAMPTON AIRPORT AUTHORITY, 
Allentown, Pa., April 24, 1958. 
Hon. FrReperRIcCK G. PAYNE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR PAYNE: We are writing to you in support of Senate bill S. 3502 
to increase Federal aid for airport construction from $63 million to $175 million 
for the fiscal year 1959 and to provide $100 million a year for fiscal years 1960, 
1961, 1962, and 1963. 

Airports such as the Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton Airport would have never 
been possible except by the Federal aid for airports program as none of our 
local municipal bodies could have supplied sufficient funds nor can they continue 
alone in needed expansion to meet demands of modern aircraft in the coming 
years. In our opinion this joint partnership in airport development has been an 
ideal method of financing necessary construction because— 

(1) The national importance of a modern air-transportation system is vital 
to the economy of our country. 

(2) The military use of civil airports and their importance in time of 
national emergency is recognized. 

(3) Local and State governments cannot finance this development by 
themselves. 

(4) The Federal Government achieves an airport system at nominal cost 
and the maintenance of which is borne by the local communities. 

In the case of our own airport, we are in the middle of a much needed expan- 
sion program and continuance of Federal aid will be needed to complete the work. 

The only point to which we take exception in this bill is section 5 which 
excludes parking lots, and sections of terminal buildings which would be leased. 
In our opinion this exclusion would be difficult to administer, inequitable treat- 
ment could result, and we feel that existing CAA controls are adequate. 

Please include this letter as part of your official record and any action which 
you can take for favorable action will be appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN H. Len, Chairman. 


BRECKENRIDGE, TEx., April 22, 1958. 
Senators MIKE MONRONEY, GEORGE SMATHERS, ALAN BIBLE, ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, 
and FREDERICK PAYNE. 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

This chamber of commerce wholeheartedly endorses Senate bill 3502, Federal 
Airport Act. Airport committee meeting today deems it necessary if cities of 
our size and status are able to keep pace with future needs. Our airport develop- 
ments are depending on the extension of this bill. 

ROBERT E. HOUSEL, 
Executive Secretary, Breckenridge Chamber of Commerce. 





APRIL 21, 1958. 
Senator A. S. MrkE MoNRONEY, 
Chairman of the Aviation Subcommittee, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The city of San Jose, Calif., supports Senate bill 3502 with the exception of 
section 9 and will appreciate your continued efforts to have this bill adopted. 
A. P. HAMANN, 
City Manager, San Jose, Calif. 
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THE CiTy oF ERIE, PA., 
April 2, 1958. 
Senator MIcHAEL MONRONEY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONRONEY: In reference to the subject bill S. 3502 to amend the 
Federal Airport Act for the purpose of extending the time for making grants under 
the provisions of the bill, I wish to State that after considerable study, it is my 
opinion that this bill is timely, well composed, and vitally necessary for the con- 
tinuation of those improvement projects already begun as well as to provide ur- 
gently needed further expansion and modernization of our nationwide airport 
facilities. In these days of competition for international economic supremacy, 
it is vital that our internal airport structure be second to none. 

Please be advised then that I approve and support the above bill, without 
which American civil aviation development certainly will be greatly retarded, if 
not in fact crippled. 

Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR J. GARDNER, 
Mayor of Erie. 


INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT, 
El Paso, Tex., March 24, 1958. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: Please accept the thanks and hearty congratula- 
tions of this community on the occasion of your eloquent remarks im sup- 
port of S. 3502. The situation which you described on the floor of the Senate 
may be borne out in fact at many of our Nation’s busiest and most strategic 
airports. El Paso is an example. We have obligated ourselves to the first 
increment of expansion (of a $41% million development and improvement pro- 
gram) in the amount of $1,600,000. With approximately $10,000 of this amount 
ineligible under FAAP criteria, Federal aid in the amount of only $582,000 
is presently allocated. 

Similarly, notification has just been received from Commerce that tentative 
allocation of $222,750 has been made for projects at El Paso International 
Airport for the fiscal year 1959. This represents the Federal share of our 
second increment of development and improvement totaling $851,000. 

El Paso is a principal intermediate stop between Dallas and Los Angeles on 
this vast segment of route-miles over which Examiner Wrenn has recom- 
mended competitive trunkline air service in his findings dated March 10, 1958. 

The key communities in our national system of air transportation owe 
you and your distinguished colleagues, Senators Monroney, Magnuson, Neu- 
berger, Payne, and Yarborough a debt of gratitude for your vision, courage, 
and dedication in the matter of providing for the development of adequate 
aeronautical ground facilities to properly serve our citizens in the jet age. 

I have sent copies of this letter to Senators Monroney, Magnuson, Neu- 
berger, Payne, and Yarborough. 

Cordially yours, 
JAMES GAGNON, 
Manager, El Paso International Airport. 


SAN FrRANcIscoO, CAuir., April 24, 1958. 
United States Senator A. S. MrkKE MONRONEY, 
Chairman, Aviation Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

On behalf of nine counties in northwest California and southwest Oregon, 
Redwood Empire Association favors and supports the passage of your bill 
to continue and increase authorizations of Federal aid funds for airports and 
respectfully urges passage. 

H. H. DICKENSON, 
President, County Supervisors Unit, Redwood Empire Association. 
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STATE OF NEw YorK, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Albany, March 31, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN BucCKLEY: Because of my responsibility for aviation devel- 
opment in New York State, I believe it important to inform you concerning the 
need for extending the Federal Airport Act (Public Law 377, 79th Cong.) which 
expires at the end of fiscal year 1959. 

Under provisions of this act, New York State airports have received $20,948,980 
in Federal grants and presently have allocations for an additional $8,720,000 
making a total of $29,668,980. With local matching funds, this program has been 
directly responsible for more than $60 million of development at 29 New York 
State airports. 

Recently this department, cooperating in a nationwide survey of required 
airport development, sent questionnaires to 62 public agencies either owning 
airports or having indicated an interest in airport construction. Replies were 
received from 50, 26 of which indicated a need for airport development estimated 
to cost a total of $135,378,888. I enclose a detailed breakdown of this estimate. 

From the results of this survey, it appears that New York State can easily 
absorb an extension of the Federal Airport Act at its current level of $63 million 
annually. In fact an annual contract authority of $100 million would expedite 
the completion of facilities for new aircraft presently on order, including jets. 

It is my understanding that on Monday, April 14, the Senate Aviation Subcom- 
mittee will start hearings on a bill (S. 3502) to extend the Federal Airport Act 
for 4 years. New York State, which generates nearly 15 percent of the total 
United States scheduled domestic traffic, has a vital interest in having this act 
extended and implemented with adequate appropriations. I strongly urge you 
to support the extension of the Federal Airport Act and the appropriation of 
adequate funds to carry out its provisions. 

Sincerely, 
Eb. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AIRPORTS, 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 1, 1958. 
Hon. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONRONEY: We are in general accord with the text of Senate 
bill 3502 particularly the making ineligible for Federal funds, revenue producing 
facilities such as parking lots, concession areas, and other revenue producing 
structures. 

We are opposed to Senate bill 3555, which would make seal coating eligible 
for Federal assistance. This matter is strictly a maintance problem and would 
have a most detrimental effect on the overall congressional support to the develop- 
ment of a strong and healthy airport system. It would tend to-water down the 
effectiveness of Federal aid, and on the other hand, would build up excessive 
personnel in the Civil Aeronautics Administration to provide inspection for these 
small projects. 

We are in favor of Senate bill 1189 which would make clear zones eligible for 
75-percent participation. In fact, we will go even stronger and say that in our 
opinion clear zones are a part of the Federal aid airways system, particularly in 
view of the jet transportation age when zero zero landings will be regular prac- 
tice and we would strongly recommend your favorable action on this legislature. 

I am attaching a copy of a communication addressed to the executive secre- 
tary of the Airport Operators Council since this department is a member of that 
organization which expands our position. 

I therefore urge your favorable consideration on the three Senate bills men- 
tioned above. 

Respectfully, 
Wooprurr DE SILva, 
Airport Manager, Los Angeles International Airport. 


THE OHIO MUNICIPAL LEAGUE, 
Columbus, Ohio, April 21, 1958. 
Hon. A. S. MrKke MoNRONEY, 
Chairman of the Aviation Subcommittee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR MONRONEY: The tremendous advances and growth in aviation 
and the prospects for the future of this method of transportation are almost stag- 
gering. To the municipal official, particularly in the metropolitan areas, the 
problem of meeting the challenge of the air travel age is most serious. 

There can be no question as to the national importance of a modern air trans- 
portation system. It is also a matter of record that civil airports are playing 
and will play.an important role in the Nation’s military and civil defense opera- 
tions. The Federal Government does have a substantial responsibility for the 
financing of civil airport construction. 

While local officials recognize that local governments must accept a fair share 
of the cost of constructing the needed facilities, it must be pointed out that it is 
impossible for local governments to finance the improvements alone. Federal 
aid is a necessity. 

My purpose in writing this letter is to officially record the support of the Ohio 
Municipal League of 8S. 3502, except for section 5. Existing CAA controls are 
adequate to control the proposed provisions included under section 5. Further- 
more, the provisions of section 5 would be most difficult to administer and in- 
equitable treatment could result. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. COLEMAN, Executive Director. 
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Ciry oF GRAND JUNCTION, COoLo., 
OFFICE OF C1Ty MANAGER, 
April 23, 1958. 
Senator A, S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
Chairman, Aviation Subcommittee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Drar SENATOR MONRONEY: May we urge that you lend the support of your high 
office to assure the passage of 8S. 3502, except for section 5. 

Walker Field at Grand Junction, Colo., a possible recipient of Federal funds, is 
the only airport between Denver, Salt Lake City, and Las Vegas capable of 
handling jet aircraft. In the past several years many military jet aircraft have 
made emergency landings here. 

Adequate airport and highway networks are a vital link in our national defense. 

Thanking you for your efforts in serving our country, we remain 

Sincerely, 
R. E. CHEEVER, 
City Manager and Airport Manager. 
L. M. FINNESSEY, 
Secretary, Board of County Commissioners, Mesa County. 
A. A. BoLorin, 
President, Grand Junction Chamber of Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
STATE OF MISSOURI, 
Jefferson City, April 23, 1958. 
Hon. A. 8S. J, CARNAHAN, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DrAR CONGRESSMAN CARNAHAN: It has come to my attention that Senate bill 
3502 which would extend the Federal aid to airports program is receiving strong 
opposition from the Department of Commerce. Since Federal aid to airports will 
stop with the present appropriations for fiscal 1959 unless this Senate bill receives 
favorable action, I would like to point out pertinent facts regarding the need for 
continuing airport aid in Missouri. 

Under the present airport aid program, Missouri receives an annual alloca- 
tion amounting to over $1,200,000, plus additional grants from the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration out of a discretionary fund. This has given the State total 
grants approximating $2 million each year of this present 4-year program. Addi- 
tional money provided under the special appropriation of S. 3502 could be used 
immediately at Kansas City and St. Louis in preparing for the jet transports 
scheduled to operate this fall. 

Results of a recent survey of public airports in Missouri indicate proposed 
construction amounting to more than $16 million spread over the next 4-year 
period. Of that amount, the communities of our State indicate that they have, 
or will have, over $544 million in matching funds available. 

It is apparent that a modern system of air transportation must not be jeopard- 
ized through lack of the Federal aid support which is expected by the com- 
munities of our State. We recognize that business, industry, and commerce are 
becoming more and more dependent upon air transportation and, therefore, future 
progress of the State will be reflected by an adequate airport system. 

I would strongly urge your support of Senate bill 3502. 

Very truly yours, 
J. T. Briatr, Jr., Governor. 


CoLoRADO MUNICIPAL LEAGUE, 
Boulder, Colo., April 21, 1958. 
Hon. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
United States.Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR MONRONEY: We wish to advise you of the interest of cities in 


Colorado in 8S. 3502, and respectfully urge the favorable consideration of the 
measure by you and members of the Aviation Subcommittee. 
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The passage of the measure is essential to any reasonable program of civil 
defense, and should be in keeping with the attempts of Congres to assist in bol- 
stering the economy of the Nation. 

The national importance of an up-to-date air transportation system, and the 
inability of local governments to proceed with necessary airport improvements 
without Federal help make this legislation of vital importance. 

The Colorado Municipal League has long supported the position of the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association on this legislation. We believe that congressional 
passage of 8. 3502, with the exception of section 5, will be a genuine service to 
the Nation and is the only answer to one aspect of the serious municipal finance 
problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jay T. BELL, Exeeutive Director. 


United States Senator A. S. Mike MONRONEY, 
Chairman, Aviation Subcommittee, 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 


The city of Tacoma, Wash., strongly supports S. 3502 and respectfully requests 
that your subcommittee do everything possible to favorably report bill out for 
consideration by the Senate and Congress this session. Appreciate this request 
being made part of subcommittee’s record. 

JoHN H. ANDERSON, 
Mayor. 

Davin D. ROwWLANDs, 
City Manager. 


City oF Tacoma; WASH., 
April 2, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senator, State of Washington, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: I am enclosing a copy of Resolution No. 15278, 
which was adopted by the City Council of the City of Tacoma, Wash., on March 
31, 1958. 

May we have your assistance in securing the allocation of additional funds 
from the Federal Government toward the acquisition and construction of an air- 
port for the city of Tacoma? 

Any help you may be able to give us in this regard will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
Joun H. ANverson, Mayor. 


RESOLUTION No. 15278 
BY REQUEST OF ANDERSON 


Whereas the city council heretofore passed ordinance No. 16019, authorizing 
the issuance of general obligation bonds on the inside leyy;in_ the amount of 
$350,000 toward the cost of the construction of an airport for the city of Tacoma, 
which bond issue was approved by the vote of the people at the last municipal 
election March 11, 1958; and 

Whereas the issuance of said bonds was contingent upon certain matching 
funds by the United States Government; and 

Whereas the council has now been informed that the Government has allocated 
all funds to the city that are available under existing congressional acts, but 
that such funds are not sufficient to allocate the full amount needed for the 
construction of said airport as planned; and 

Whereas Representative Thor C. Tollefson has introduced in the House of 
Representatives H. R. 11566, and Senator Monroney, on behalf of himself and on 
behalf of Senators Magnuson, Payne, Neuberger, and Yarborough, introduced 
S. 3502 in the Senate of the United States; that both of said bills are substan- 
tially similar in nature; that such bills propose to amend the present. Federal 
Airport Act. so far as pertinent hereto, as follows : 
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‘1, Authorize to be obligated $100 million ($95 million continental United 
States and $5 million for Territories) for each of the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, and 1963, respectively. 

“2. Authorize to be obligated an additional $75 million in fiscal year 1959 to 
be administered as a separate fund at the discretion of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. (This makes a total of $175 million available in fiscal year 1959.)” 
And 

Whereas committee hearings will be set following the Easter recess and, in 
accordance with adopted conference policy, testimony will be presented support- 
ing the extension of the act as proposed in said bills ; and 

Whereas it is of vital importance to the welfare and best interests of the city 
that additional funds be provided, from which additional funds can be allo- 
cated to Tacoma towards the acquisition and construction of its airport, and 
members of the committees before which said bills will be heard, and the 
Senators and Representatives representing the citizens of Tacoma, should be 
urged and requested to do all things possible to effect the passage of such 
legislation : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City of Tacoma: That the sponsors of the said 
bills in the House of Representatives and in the Senate, and all other Members 
of Congress representing the State of Washington and its political subdivisions, 
and the members of the committees to which such bills may be assigned for 
hearing, be and are hereby respectfully requested and urged to take all steps 
necessary to immediately make into law the said H. R. 11566 and §8. 3502; 
be it further 

Resolwed, That the office of the city manager ascertain as soon as possible 
the names of the committees and the membership thereof to which such proposed 
bills will be assigned for hearing, and to forthwith send a copy of this resolution 
to all Members of Congress representing the State of Washington, and to the 
members of such committees above mentioned. 

Adopted rolleall March 31, 1958. 

Ayes, 8; nays 0; absent, 1. 

JoHN H. ANDERSON, Mayor. 

Attest : 

F’. KurtzHaty, Acting City Clerk. 


RESOLUTION No. 1032. A RESOLUTION COMMENDING 8S. 3502, AND Ureine Its 
SUPPORT IN THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Whereas a modern air transporation system is of vital importance locally as 
well as nationally ; and 

Whereas the military use of civil airports is important to civil defense both 
locally and nationally; and 

Whereas the existing airport system is inadequate and there exists a lag 
between present airport development and the enormous demands modern. aircraft 
make on such facilities ; and 

Whereas this local government cannot, and to our knowledge no local govern- 
ment by itself or together with airport revenues can, adequately finance needed 
airport improvements during the next 4 years without Federal aid funds: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of Pueblo, That: 


Section 1 
This council supports 8S. 3502, a bill to increase federal aid for airport con- 


struction from $63 to $175 million for the fiscal year of 1959 and to provide 
$100 million a year for each fiscal year of 1960, 1961, 1962, and 1963, with the 
exception of section 5 thereof which excludes as project cost, “the cost of con- 
struction of those parts of the projects intended for use as parking lots, bars, 
cafes, or other space to be rented or leased by .concessionaires,” and urges its 
representatives in the Congress of the United States and the Senate Aviation 
Subcommittee to support the same. 


Section 2 


The city clerk is hereby directed to certify copies of this resolution to all 
Colorado delegates to the Congress of the United States and to all members of the 
Senate Aviation Subcommittee. 
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Introduced April 28, 1958, by Mike Occhiato, councilman. 
Approved: 
R. F. Hoses, 
President of the Council. 
Attest : 
Mary E, WEAVER, 
City Clerk. 


I, Mary E. Weaver, city clerk of the city of Pueblo, Colo., do hereby certify 
that the above is a true and correct copy of Resolution No. 1032, adopted by the 
Council of Pueblo on April 28, 1958, and on file in this office. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of the 
city of Pueblo, Colo., this 29th day of April 1958. 


[SEAL] Mary E. Weavek, City Clerk. 


NATIONAL AVIATION TRADES ASSUCLATION, 
Washington D. C., May 2, 1958. 
Hon. WarkrEN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MaGnuson: This is in reference to Senate bill 3502, to extend 
the Federal Airport Act through fiscal year 1963. 

The National Aviation Trades Association represents Commercial air service 
(fixed-base) operators nationally. Members engage in commercial aircraft opera- 
tions that include air taxi and charter, patrol, aircraft rental, flight training 
and aerial application. In addition, these operators provide maintenance, repair, 
storage, and fuel services at the airports of the Nation on which the aircraft 
owner and user must depend for the successful use of his vehicle. At many 
points, our members, through their own capital, provide privately owned public- 
use airports. Frequently, these are the only landing facilities available to a 
particular town or Community. Obviously we are very concerned with the matter 
of airports and their development. 

The NATA approves the general concept of Federal aid with respect to air- 
port improvement and development. 

However, it is our feeling that past allocations of Federal aid to airports 
have been characterized by pork-barrel determinations flavored with a sprinkled 
consideration of population and area requirements. It seems that the community 
of airport authority which could exert the heaviest political pressure has often 
obtained the largest amount of Federal money. In cases where a sincere effort 
has been made to allocate funds on the basis of population, there have been 
serious inequities because the per capital use of aircraft is higher in the sparsely 
populated areas. 

We approve S. 3502 and the continuance of this program only as certain pro- 
visions, hereinafter enumerated and long of concern to us, are given consideration. 

Regarding the present airport aid program, we and other aviation representa- 
tives were invited by CAA in 1955 to participate in the formulation of suitable 
working policies. At that time, we held strongly that it must be a balanced 
program to provide aid not only for the large terminal type airports, but also 
aid on a basis that would enable development of the following : 

1. New airports in communities where none existed. 

2. Secondary airports in cities where terminal facilities had reached capacity. 

3. Emergency flight strips, particularly on routes through difficult and sparsely 
settled terrain. 

We strongly desired this in order that the growing fleet of utility, business and 
private aircraft, operated by the general public, would receive direct benefit from 
the program through expanded aircraft utilization and increased safety as well 
as to bring new facilities to many communities to contribute to the public welfare 
and provide civil defense and emergency aid. 

That there is a need for additional facilities and for provisions whereby any 
Federal aid airport program will henceforth operate in better balance is shown 
in the following: 

1. Airports are closing.—Actually the big airports have been getting bigger 
and the smaller airports have been disappearing. Many private owners of public- 
use airports, in view of increasing real estate taxation, and with no tax relief 
in sight for a facility offering a public service, and with rising land values, have 
succumbed and sold out to industrial and real estate developments. One survey 
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in 1956 showed that of 29 small fields in the Chicago area in 1946, only 12 were 
expected to be open for the service and hangaring of corporate and private air- 
eraft within a short time. Our airport system in early 1957 was reported as 
comprised of a total of approximately 7,300 airports of which 4,621 were in the 
privately owned category, with some 1,200 of these listed as “‘public use.” 

2. The general aviation fleet is expanding.—Statistics on general aviation, 
now and for the days ahead, show that there is an active fleet of some 65,000 
units or 40 times more aircraft than on the Nation’s airlines. General avia- 
tion is also currently flying at a rate of 10 million hours annually or some 
3 times more than is flown by the domestic air carriers. It is predicted in 
surveys conducted in 1957 by the General Aviation Facilities Planning Group, 
that this fleet is expected to nearly double by 1975. However, with some un- 
expected technical breakthrough, this well might increase vastly over the fore- 
going projection. 

3. Terminal airports are overloaded.—Many terminal type airports have been 
operating at absolute maximum capacity and can be relieved through the 
development of secondary airports in the peripheral area of many of our cities. 

Many aircraft users in general aviation would readily divorce their operations 
from the large congested terminal-type facility and use secondary airports. For 
example, at Columbus, Ohio, the heavily used terminal airport is located well 
to the east of the city. Ideal conditions exist for the development of a second- 
ary airport in one of the last remaining convenient locations immediately west 
of the city. It would also serve a new growing industrial area in that vicinity. 

In 1956 the New York Department of Commerce stated, “With the rapid 
increase in air traffic in the capital district (Albany) a good supplementary 
airport may well become necessary.” They added, “Experience in other major 
air centers of the State such as New York, Buffalo, Syracuse, and Rochester 
demonstrates the importance of supplementary landing facilities for executive 
and private aircraft to relieve traffic loads at primary airports.” 

4. Many towns are not served with an airport—An inspection of any airway 
map will readily show the many towns, some of which are sizeable, which have 
neither an airport nor an adequate strip. New airports are needed. A valuable 
contribution to aircraft utility at a minimum outlay could be had through the 
development of widespread one-runway landing strips (preferably hard sur- 
face). We believe that CAA should be authorized to push the development of 
such facilities in all communities of over 2.000 population. 

Some communities have already greatly benefited where they have had an 
adequate airport in attracting new industry. This will have an ever increasing 
appeal to both industry and the community in the days ahead. With the demise 
of railroad passenger service, a landing facility will become increasingly needed 
by many an outlying community. It will be used by air taxi services, by busi- 
ness and private aircraft owners and later will attract feeder airline services, 

The value of a large number of new airports is readily seen in other respects 
and has been expressed with respect to civil defense, and civil emergency, also 
for industrial dispersal. The great value of small airports, in numerous in- 
stances, has been realized in the landing of a transport or military airplane ex- 
periencing an amergency in flight. 

We recognize that a request for Federal aid under the present law must origi- 
nate from the community. Unfortunately, there is still widespread lack of knowl- 
edge of aviation and its needs, let alone airport requirements on the part of the 
general public. An estimate has been made that only 7 to 10 percent of the 
public have ever been off the ground. Aviation users, in many instances, have 
comprised such a small group in some areas that they have been entirely unable 
to obtain public support for airport development; particularly with un-airminded 
officials in control of a community. In other instances, only the scheduled air- 
line seems to be recognized as that which comprises “aviation.” 

One of the responsibilities of the CAA, under the act of 1988, is to foster, aid, 
and abet aviation development. We know of no better purpose that could be 
served by CAA with respect to this than for them to be directed by the Congress 
to take positive educational and promotional action in communities and work in 
conjunction with a representative local aviation group and State aviation officials 
on the creation of new airports (flight strips initially) and improvement of sub- 
standard airports. 

Obviously we do not feel that the present aid program has been a “balanced 
program” in any sense of the word, with respect to the creation of new airport 
facilities. This is further borne out in such information as: “* * * Federal aid 
now is going mostly to the larger cities with airline service. There has not been 
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a Federal aid grant to a small town in Alabama since 1950” (Alabama Aviation 
News by Department of Aeronautics, September 1956). 

Mr. Clyde Pace of the CAA stated at a meeting of Missouri aviation interests 
April 16 that 2 big cities got some $7 million of Federal airport aid during a 
certain period with only $138,000 spent for the balance of airports in all Missouri. 
We believe this is typical of what has been experienced generally under the 
Federal aid airport program to date. 

It is our request, therefore, that the new Federal aid airport program stipulate 
that at least 50 percent of the total Federal monies available, be earmarked for 
application to small nonairline airports serving the general public and that 
priority should be given to new airports in communities where none now exist 
and further that CAA be authorized to directly promote the development of 
such new airports (flight strips) on the basis outlined in the foregoing. (This 
latter position was likewise reported by the American Municipal Association 
in a letter of September 6, 1955, to the CAA Administrator, as being a strong 
recommendation of some of their members.) 

Regarding the trend of every increasing runway lengths, we firmly believe 
that the Congress should issue a mandate to the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion to establish a definite limitation on the ever-longer requirements that have 
been requested to serve air carrier operations. A mandate should be issued to 
the air carriers, the aircraft manufacturer and the aeronautical engineer to the 
effect that there will be no further payment for lengthening of runways, over 
some stipulated length, by Federal funds to accommodate aircraft with ever in- 
creasing minimum approach and landing speeds. The day is long past when this 
should have been laid down in absolute terms. Year by year, the hue and cry has 
been for longer and longer runways. This has now been carried to the point 
where vast sums of public money are being expended on a single facility rather 
than distributed and spent in the creation of new facilities. It should be obvious 
that the limit has been reached economically on what is fair and equitable to 
the tax paying public in view of the lack of space at many of our airports and 
the extreme costs of property in many areas where lengthenings are being 
undertaken. 

We request, therefore, under this bill, that the CAA establish a maximum 
runway length beyond which Federal funds may not be expended and that CAA 
should be required to report to your committee the terms of a mandate regarding 
design limitations that will be issued to the air carriers and the manufacturers. 
In our opinion, no further increases over the requirements of the DC-6 and 7 
types should be eligible for Federal aid. We believe that engineering talents 
can and must bring a halt to this costly and selfish trend. Criteria for jet 
transport designs to accomplish lower runway utilization must be developed. 

A release from the International Civil Aviation Organization of July 9, 1956, 
recognized this trend in the following: “The development of the aeroplane has 
involved a continuous increase in approach and landing and takeoff speeds. 
Runway length requirements have forced airport sizes and costs up to the point 
where any further major increases would in many places involve so much diffi- 
culty and expense that airport authorities would not be willing to make such 
increases.” 

We also request that another provision be incorporated in any new bill as 
follows: In connection with all terminal type facilities, provision shall be made 
to provide a short parallel runway or runways to assist in the expeditious 
movement and increased traffic flow of smaller aircraft not requiring the use of 
the longer and principal runways. 

This would make use of large facilities far more feasible by smaller aircraft. 
It would forestall the prohibition of such aircraft into large terminal facilities 
and provide a new safety in such operations. Our association adopted this at an 
annual convention and presented it to CAA and the Airport Use Panel of the Air 
Coordinating Committee. This concept has been supported by statements of 
highly experienced control tower operators to the effect that it is a perfectly 
feasible system and represents an excellent operational pattern without inter- 
ference to large aircraft and air-carrier operations. Smaller air taxi and busi- 
ness aircraft must use these fields or the entire purpose of the airplane as a valu- 
able “connecting” vehicle will be destroyed. 

It is also imperative that any future act indicate that in connection with any 
airport aid monies, such airport shall provide adequate ramp and parking facili- 
ties to accommodate the foregoing types of aircraft. 

The following point is one which is not considered at this time, should receive 
special consideration as a possible amendment to the act in the next Congress. 
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With respect to privately owned public-use airports, where such airports are 
operated as a public service without landing fees and determined by the CAA 
and the State agency concerned with aviation to be a part of the airport system 
of any State, that such airports should be eligible to receive Federal aid on run- 
ways and taxiways when such areas are leased on some appropriate basis to a 
State or political subdivisions thereof. 

These airports providing a public service have virtually no protection under 
the law as with respect to zoning, nor are they granted tax relief on their “public 
use” runways. 

It is also our position that no Federal funds should be allocated to the con- 
struction or improvement of administration buildings, hangers or other such 
facilities in connection with the Federal airport-aid program. 

We request that your committee in the interest of balanced aviation develop- 
ment, safety, economy and equity to the general public, incorporate these pro- 
visions in any new bill. We would be pleased to discuss details of our thinking 
with any members of your committee or assistants at any time. We believe 
sincerely, as does the eminent Gill Robb Wilson, editor and publisher of Flying 
magazine, that “as goes the whole of aviation in America, so will go American 
progress, security, and prosperity.” 

We also ask that this entire statement be incorporated in the record of hear- 
ings on 8. 3502. 

Respectfully yours, 
NATIONAL AVIATION TRADES ASSOCIATION, 
CHARLES A. PARKER, Erecutive Director. 
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(Testimony on S. 1189, a bill to amend section 10 of the Fed- 
eral Airport Act of 1946 to provide for increased Federal 
participation in the acquisition of runway clear zones, and 
for other purposes; and S. 3533, a bill to amend the defini- 
tion of the term “airport development” in the Federal Air- 
port Act, as amended) 


Senator Monroney. This is 8. 1189, which we will insert in the 
record at this point. 
(S. 1189 follows:) 
[S. 1189, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 10 of the Federal Airport Act of 1946 to provide for increased 
Federal participation in the acquisition of runway clear zones, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 10 of the Federal Airport Act 
of 1946 (49 U. 8. C. A. 1109), as amended, is further amended by adding a new 
subparagraph (f) which states “To the extent that project costs of an approved 
project represent the cost of acquiring clear zones for runways, as required 
by the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, the United States share shall be 75 
per centum of the allowable costs of such runway clear zones. 

Senator Monronery. 8S. 1189 would amend section 10 of the Federal 
Airport Act to provide for increased Federal participation in the ac- 
quisition of airport runway clear zones. This bill was introduced 
by Senator Johnson of Texas in February 1957, and provides in brief 
that the proportion of the cost of acquiring runway clear zones to 
be borne by the Federal Government should be increased from 50 
percent to 75 percent. 

Under present law, the maximum Federal share of the cost of ac- 
quisition of land, and other interests required for clear zones, is 50 
percent (except in certain public land States and in the Territories 
where it may be higher). Sponsors of the bill are of the opinion that 
a higher percentage of costs should be borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment, since the acquisition of specific interests in clear zones has now 
been made a condition precedent by the CAA to the approval of cer- 
tain types of airport projects. This policy was first adopted in 1955 
when the Federal Airport Act was extended and expanded (Public 
Law 211 of the 84th Cong.) and since has been revised and generally 
made more stringent. In certain cases the acquisition of sufficient 
land or air space for the “clear zones” required by the CAA has re- 
sulted in extremely high and unforeseen costs to airport project spon- 
sors. The present measure, if enacted, would require the Federal 
Government to bear a greater share of these costs. 

We will now hear the Honorable William B. Hartsfield, Mayor of 
Atlanta, Ga., and chairman of the Airport Committee. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. HARTSFIELD, MAYOR OF ATLANTA, 
GA., ON S. 1189 


Mr. Hartsrietp. With reference to S. 1189: The American Munic- 
ipal Association favors increasing the Federal share to 100 percent 
of the cost of acquisition of the clear zone areas required by the CAA. 
Thus, S. 1189 constitutes, in our opinion, a step in the right direction. 

On the other hand, inasmuch as the aviation technicians who are 
responsible for the operations of our local airports contend that this 
particular CAA regulation is unreasonable, we would prefer to see 
the Congress take one of the following steps to solve the problem. 
Eliminate the clear zone requirements by taking the necessary legisla- 
tive action, or authorize the additional funds necessary to provide 100 
percent grants to municipalities to carry out CAA clear zone regula- 
tions and earmark such funds for that specific purpose. 

Since we consider the clear zone requirements as unnecessary, we are 
loathe to see funds appropriated for badly needed airport construction 
and expansion being diverted for unnecessary clear zone land acqui- 
sition. Every dollar spent for this purpose, in our opinion, further 
delays the development of facilities considerably more vital to the 
provision of safe and adequate airport service. 

If, upon further study and investigation, the Congress should decide 
that CAA clear zone requirements are, on their merits, desirable and 
necessary, we would also hope that it will see to it that funds in an 
amount equal to the added costs involved are made available to see the 
job done. 

Senator Monroney. On that point, the cities themselves, under vari- 
ous State legislation, do have considerably greater authority on zoning 
around airports than they had 2 or 3 years ago, do they not ? 

Mr. Harrsrtevp. In our case, many cities do, but Senator, in many 
cases, I would say with a horseback guess, in the majority of cases, air- 

orts lie in other jurisdictions than the city. For instance, the At- 
anta Municipal Airport has the little town of Hapeville on one side, 
right up to it, and the little town of College Park on the other side of 
it, and one-half lies in another county, which incidentally has become 
very hostile to the airport. None of it is within the city of Atlanta. 
enator Monroney. I think my own State has already passed State 
legislation giving zoning rights for the protection of airports to pre- 
vent obstructions within unreasonable proximity, and to prevent the 
developing of a nice, new housing development off the end of a runway, 
and things of that nature. It would seem to me that it is a matter 
that needs great exploration, and that perhaps the American Munici- 
pal Association anh others interested could help establish State laws 
to do this very thing which the cities under their zoning ordinances 
cannot do, to protect the investment of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars by zoning, but still leave the land in private ownership for some 
such development as may be adapted to that area. 

Mr. Hartsrtevp. Senator, I live in the county unit State of Georgia. 
I don’t think we will get the State Legislature to pass such a bill, be- 
cause it would adversely affect this adjoining county in which we 
operate. 

Senator Monroney. I think it would be wise if your staff or your 
association could give us a roundup, at some later date or in a state- 
ment, as to what States have solved this problem by zoning. 
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Mr. Burnarp. I think the State Aviation Officials Organization has 
it right now. 

Senator Monroney. We will get to it later. I do think there is 
some work to be done to explore this whole matter of the clear zone, 
and I agree with you that we can hardly afford to devote hundreds 
of millions of dollars to land which will be idle for clear zones when 
perhaps zoning or other reasonable rational restrictions can give us 
the safety that we need in the overruns on airports. 

Senator Monroney. We will hear you now, Mr. McMullen, on S. 
1189. 


STATEMENT OF A. B. McCMULLEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF STATE AVIATION OFFICIALS 


Mr. McMutten. Section 10 of the Federal Airport Act of 1946, as 
amended, sets forth the United States share of airport development 
costs, payable on account of any approved project under the act. 

S. 1189 would add to section 10, a new subparagraph “(f)”, as 
follows: 

To the extent that project costs of an approved project represent the cost of 
acquiring clear zones for runways, as required by the administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, the United States share shall be 75 percent of the allowable 
costs of such runway clear zones. 

Everyone, I believe, familiar with the design, construction, and 
operation of airports, or the operation of aircraft, recognizes the 
necessity for maintaining clear approaches to airport runways or 
landing areas. 


Prior to July 1, 1957, owners of public airports which were included 


in the Federal aid airport program were normally permitted to utilize 
whatever means or methods they considered most practical or economi- 
cal in preventing obstructions to air navigation and to the operation 
of aircraft in the vicinity of airports, including the approach areas 
to runways. 

NASAO is of the opinion that this procedure was sound, as it pro- 
vided the airport owner the opportunity to utilize whatever effective 
and economical means or methods were available to him, including 
State laws and local airport zoning ordinances, to keep the runway 
approaches clear of obstructions. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday you inquired of a witness as to how many 
States had adopted airport zoning legislation. 

First, I would like to say that approximately 13 years ago a model 
airport zoning act was developed by representatives of the CAA, 
CAB, State aviation officials, the American Bar Association, and a 
number of other nationally recognized associations, and that 31 States 
subsequently adopted legislation patterned on this model airport act. 
Six have adopted airport zoning acts which are not patterned on 
the model act, and only nine have not adopted an airport zoning 
act of any kind. 

Senator Monroney. Those are very valuable figures which will help 
us to have a more clear record on this problem. 

Mr. McMutxen. However, on July 1, 1957, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration adopted a new policy on runway clear zones—over 
the objection of many State, municipal, and airport officials—which, 
although reasonable sounding in verbiage, has been administered in 
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a manner which increases the cost of acquiring, constructing, main- 
taining, and operating airports by substantial amounts. 

“Runway clear zones,” as defined in this CAA statement of policy, 
are areas comprising the innermost portions of runway approach 
areas. The approach areas extend from two to several miles from 
the airport boundaries, and are normally maintained free of ob- 
structions by State statutes and airport zoning ordinances. 

The runway clear zones—the innermost portions of the approach 
areas—range from 200 feet to 1,750 feet in width, and from 1,000 to 
2,500 feet in length for different sizes and types of airports. 

The size of these clear zones now required by CAA at each end 
of principal runways, range from 8 to 80 acres in size. Many of these 
zones include residential and industrial developments or property 
that, for various reasons, has a high monetary value. 

Prior to the adoption of the present CAA policy on runway clear 
zones, buildings or activities, located in these zones, which did not 
violate the provisions of CAA technical standard order N-18—which 
defines the slores above which no obstructions may protrude in run- 
way approach zones—were permitted, even though they were un- 
desirable. 

The present CAA policy, which normally requires the clearing of 
these zones of all types of obstructions, such as buildings, trees, et 
cetera—in some cases up to a distance of one-half mile from the end 
of the runway—is often a very costly undertaking, and beyond the 
{financial means of the airport owner. 

Inasmuch as the CAA requires the acquisition and establishment of 
these clear zones before further Federal funds may be expended on 
runway or landing area construction, improvement, or repair, and 
other airport improvements, it is often impossible for the airport 
owner to obtain approval of Federal-aid projects because he is unable 
to raise the necessary funds to meet the CAA’s clear zone require- 
ments, and at the same time, pay for desirable and necessary airport 
Dora orate 

he present policy frequently involves lengthy and costly condem- 
nation proceedings, legal and engineering services, which are costly 
in both money and time. 

The following quotations from letters recently received from State 
aviation officials illustrate the type of problems and the cost involved 
in acquiring clear zones necessary to comply with CAA’s present 
policy: 

MAINE 


If the present clear zone policy, as established by the CAA, is to 
continue, we would certainly support S. 1189. Ceaitnrnts diffi- 
culty has been experienced with the clear zone policy on our trunk- 
line and feeder airports. 

At Caribou, a relatively small town, a project was initiated approxi- 
mately 2 years ago, involving $48,000 for modernization of lighting 
system, repairs to ramp area, and fencing. To date, actual construc- 
tion has not begun due to the fact of clear zone policy affecting the 
south end of the north-south runway, and CAA’s complete disregard 
of a town zoning ordinance. 

The land in question has been offered to the town at a cost of ap- 
proximately $114,000. In all probability, the actual value of the land 
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is worth in the neighborhood of $30,000. Consequently, for the 
project to have CAA’s blessing, it will be necessary to take this prop- 
erty by eminent domain. However, in small Maine towns, the local 
officials are reluctant to acquire land under these conditions, so it is 
anyone’s guess if this very urgent airport project will ever be under- 
taken cinder the Federal-aid airport program. 

Senator Monronry. Does Caribou have a regular-scheduled airline 
service ? 

Mr. McMutxen. I amsure it does. I am not positive. 

Senator Monronry. No jets or high-speed planes, apparently, will 
be coming in there ¢ 

Mr. McMutten. I am sure that we saw Northeast’s route, and they 
are going to DC 6’s. 

Senator Monronry. Do they come into Caribou ? 

Mr. McMutten. Yes, 1 am sure they do. 


LOUISIANA 


At Baton Rouge, property for clear zone at northwest end of instrument run- 
way is appraised at $400,000. If officials are able to raise their portion of it at 
all, it will mean that needed taxiway and runway improvements will have to 
be deferred. A 75 percent Federal participation would help. 

Most airports which are affected by the clear zone policy have been 
jointly developed over a period of years by the CAA and the local 
airport owners; and the master plans, runway locations, and construc- 
tion details have been approved by the CAA with full knowledge of 
the location of the airport and the runways, in relation to surrounding 
terrain, residential, and commercial development. 

The acquisition of clear zones and the removal of buildings, et 
cetera, as now required by CAA, was not anticipated by owners when 
existing airports were developed. In most instances, the States and 
cities must, of financial necessity, live with their present airports, al- 
though they must be constantly improved and enlarged to safely and 
efficiently accommodate increased traffic and new types of aircraft. 

These improvements, without the added cost of clear zones, often 
exceed the local community’s ability to pay, even with Federal assist- 
ance. 

The runway clear zones now required by CAA lie outside the normal 
airport boundaries; therefore, are, in effect, a part of the Federal 
Airways System, which includes navigational aids, beacons, lead-in 
lighting systems, et cetera, the cost of which is borne almost entirely 
by the Federal Government. 

For these reasons, the National Association of State Aviation Offi- 
cials is of the opinion that the Federal Government should bear a 
major portion, if not all, of the clear zone cost. 

S. 1189 would permit the Federal Government to pay 75 percent of 
clear zone costs, and its adoption is therefore strongly recommended. 

Senator Monronrey. If you could have a more rational approach to 
prevention of new hazards or new structures to existing airports, with 
proper zoning and proper regulation, you would not necessarily feel 
that the 75-25 clear zone law was necessary ; is that correct ? 

Mr. McMutten. That’s right. We have never considered recom- 
mending a larger Federal share for clear zones until CAA adopted 
the policy I have just referred to. 


Sa 
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Senator Monroney. You say that in 31 States you have model zon- 
ing ordinances which will prevent further encroachment of school- 
houses or buiidings which would be a hazard either to the residents or 
the aircraft in takeoff and landing ? 

Mr. McMutten. I think it could be stated that these 31 State acts 
authorize the communities to adopt zoning ordinances, rather than 
uniformly zoning the airports by State act. 

Senator Monroney. You do run into a lot of obstructions on almost 
any airport ¢ 

Mr. McMutten. Certainly. 

Senator Monroney. At Kansas City, for example, you would prob- 
ably have to buy the bridge across the river to get an absolute clear 
zone of the required length, which would be a pretty expensive thing 
for Kansas City to buy, and I doubt if the people of Kansas City 
would let the airport buy it in the first place. 


STATEMENT OF FOSTER V. JONES, DIRECTOR OF AIRPORTS, LOUIS- 
VILLE AND JEFFERSON COUNTY, KY., AND CHAIRMAN, LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AIRPORT OPERATORS COUNCIL, ON 
S. 1189 


Mr. Jonrs. Now, as to part B of my statement, which relates gen- 
erally to the statement on eligibility of items, that is, the clear zones. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly our belief that the paramount 
objective of the Congress at this time should be that of assuring (1) 
the continued stability of Federal and local planning for airport de- 
velopment to meet the needs of the Nation, and (2) that adequate 
Federal funds be made available to make possible the accomplishment 
of the tremendous task that lies ahead. 

As in any program of the scope of this one there are many views 
on how it should be run, what items are more or less important than 
other items, and special hardship cases that we would all like to see 
corrected. There are a number of changes in the details of the act 
which we believe could be improved, and we are sure that the other 
witnesses, as well as the CAA could suggest dozens of others which 
they would like to see changed to fit their particular views. 

We would prefer that all of these possible amendments be sub- 
ordinated at this time, however, to the main job at hand—assuring 
the continued development of our Nation’s airports, and at an ac- 
celerated pace. 

The proposed amendments in S. 3502 regarding eligibility of con- 
cession areas; in S. 3533 regarding eligibility of seal coating; and 
in S. 1189 which would increase Federal participation to 75 percent 
in the acquisition of clear zones; are each important in themselves; 
but we consider that they are but a few of a large number that de- 
serve serious consideration at some time. Since these have been 
singled out at this time, however, we shall be glad to detail our views 
on them. 

We have carefully considered this proposal to increase the Federal 
participation from 50 to 75 percent for the acquisition of clear zones, 
and wish to support it in principle but modified as outlined below. 

The so-called clear zone is a trapezoidal-shaped piece of land of 
about 83.5 acres off the end of a runway which, for an instrument 
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runway, is 1,000 feet at the beginning, and as it extends out from 
the runway over one-half mile (2,700 feet) progressively becomes 
wider until it is 1,750 feet wide at the outer end. This area, however, 
is an integral but small part of the so-called approach zone which 
extends from the end of the runway outward about 5 miles, and is 
the area in which aircraft approach or takeoff from an airport. 

Colonel McMullen gave you a description of the shape of the clear 
zone, 

The CAA, by administrative ruling, has decreed that airport owners 
shall acquire by purchase or other property interest, complete control 
of the clear zone. The CAA has also ruled administratively that these 
clear zones must be acquired before they will grant Federal funds 
for terminal area, landing area or other development on the aiport. 

I would like to note that the CAA is conspicuous by its absence this 
morning. We get what I personally term a lot of legislation by ad- 
ministration, which they read into the act by intent. This is a prime 
example of one of the things which was read into the basic act. 

Senator Monroney. One of the most violent writing of legislation 
by administration was the example given by Mr. McMullen a few 
minutes ago, where, before the CAA would approve lighting facilities 
for the airport at Caribou, Maine, they insisted on the purchase of 
clear zones at a tremendous price. 

It seems to me that if the airport needs light, it should be lighted. 
There are lives at stake and it is important to have these safety factors. 
For the CAA to arbitrarily use this as a club over the head of an 
airport authority to force the purchase of clear zones when no run- 
way extension or major modification to the airport was contemplated, 
seems to me to be a gross abuse of authority some place in the CAA. 

The committee will inquire when the CAA is up here as to what 
section of the law gives them this authority to blackjack airport 
operators into the acquisition of clear zones when there is a small 
modification or safety improvement being added to the field. 

The chairman’s opinion is that the hghting facilities were con- 
siderably more in the interest of aviation safety than the immediate 
acquisition of the clear zone, and the denial of the lighting facilities 
was all that was achieved. 

Mr. Jonrs. I agree with your opinion. 

Since the clear zone is normally outside the perimeter of an airport, 
and under the Federal Airport Act is simply a part of the aerial ap- 
proaches, we have disagreed with the position of CAA that such area 
is a part of the airport. 

Apart from the clear zone requirement of the CAA, an airport 
sponsor must agree under the present act to— 
adequately clear and protect by removing, lowering, relocating, marking or 
lighting or otherwise mitigate existing airport hazards (defined as obstructions 
in the airspace required for the flight of aircraft in landing or taking off) and 
by preventing the establishment or creation of future airport hazards. 

We have always concurred with this but have disagreed with the 
CAA that acquisition of the clear zone is essential, and we have par- 
ticularly objected to it being made a condition precedent to acquiring 
funds for important terminal and landing area developments. 

Senator Monroney. Don’t you have to be rational a little bit about 
what you can acquire? It would be a little difficult, for example, to 
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buy the ca if it is in the landing pattern or to take down the 
Washington Monument because it is an obstruction. We have to be 
rational about these things. Many things that were built before the 
airport was located can’t be acquired. To make the removal of 
obstructions a condition precedent to airport improvement is certainly 
a violation of the authority granted to the CAA under the act. 

Mr. Jones. We agree. 

The kind of problem it has created is typified by one existing in 
New Orleans which has been recently described to us as follows: 

We have some $1,600,000 programed for acquiring property and clearing ap- 
proach zones. Our original program was planned on the basis of a clear zone 
500 feet wide and 2,500 feet long, but even before this was set up, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration requirements were increased to a width of 1,000 
feet and 2,700 feet in length. 

This program was intiated approximately 4 years ago and we are presently 
proceeding with acquisition as fast as possible. The Johnson bill, which would 
change the participation formula to a 25 local, 75 Federal, would certainly be of 
help to us financially and assist us in accomplishing some parts of our program 
at an earlier date, since about $400,000 is involved. 

We feel that the clear zone problem is no different than the provisions re- 
garding instrument runway lighting under which the Federal Government does 
participate at a 75-25 ratio. It might even be said that the zones which we 
are required to own might conceivably be part of the Federal airways, since 
they usually are located well outside the normal perimeters of any airport and 
are for the purpose of providing safety during approach and takeoff. 

Whether the bill is retroactive to a date which would go back some 4 years 
is of prime importance to us since we have already established our program and 
are executing it. If there is no retroactivity, we feel that we are being penalized 
and should, under these conditions, have delayed any acquisition as some com- 
munities have done. 

Because this clear zone area is outside the airport boundary in most 
cases, and because it is required by the CAA for the protection of the 
aircraft while in the air during the climb and approach, we consider 
this areaa ya of the Federal airways and its protection for this pur- 
pose should be the full responsibility of the Federal Government, as 
is the rest of the Federal airway. 

It is our recommendation, therefore, that the Federal Government 
pay 100 percent of the cost of clear zone acquisition and it should be 
made retroactive 4 years. 

We also consider the CAA’s requirement for clear zone under the 
Federal Airport Act as a diversion of those funds which more prop- 
erly should have come in the past and should in the future come from 
CAA/’s operating budget. 

Senator Monroney. Actually, what is needed in here to get a ra- 
tional approach to this is a proper zoning of the land to prevent 
encroachment on the airport. But you are locking the barn after the 
1 1as been stole en you he arge installations in these clear 
horse has been stolen when you have large installat th | 
zones which no airport operator or no municipal authority can hope to 
acquire. You have to learn to live with them and try to prevent future 
encroachments. 

Through zoning and other land use much of the desired result of 

= S 
having the clear zone can be obtained, can’t it ? 

Mr. Jones. That is correct. And of course the first clear zone pol- 
icy that came out from CAA said you couldn’t use the land for any- 
thing. They have since modified that policy to get it so that it is more 
or less the approach zone. But even with zoning, with the constant 
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expansion of the airport, you do eventually run into something that 
was built there 10 or 15 years ago that you just can’t buy. 

Senator Monronry. at would you do at LaGuardia or Newark, 
or Washington National? You can take care of this problem at 
Chantilly, perhaps, because you have a virgin land situation there. 

But to abandon the airports or declare them unsafe because there 
are certain things that have grown up around tiem, or perhaps 
existing before the airport was built, puts an unbearable burden on 
the airport operators under the 50-50 matching formula. If you go 
to the 75-25 formula it will put an unreasonable burden on the air- 
port Federal-aid funds, and 1f you go to 90 percent it will be worse. 

I think, as a rule of reason or logic, where you have land that can 
be properly acquired at low cost, to protect the airport against future 
encroachment, that is a proper expenditure. But somebody with 
judgment is going to have to administer that portion of the act. 

Mr. Jones. I agree with you. 

Senator Monroney. If you have this rule of reason, and proper 
administration, you would not necessarily feel that the 75-25 formula 
would be necessary or desirable legislation; is that correct? 

Mr. Jones. That is correct. 

Senator Monroney. It has to come out of the $100 million, let’s 
face it. 

If you buy a $2 million plant and tear it down and move it away, 
that is $2 million less for somebody’s airport runway that you are 
going to need to build to take care of jets. 

_Mr. Jones. I think you could weigh it against a logical local solu- 
tion. 


STATEMENT BY STUART G. TIPTON, PRESIDENT, AIR TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, ON S. 1189 


Senator Monroney. Do you have any position on the clear-zone 
bill by Senator Johnson, which would provide for 75 percent Federal 
and 25 percent local financing ? 

Mr. Treron. We had considerable trouble in making up our minds 
on that. It seems that necessarily whatever airport program we will 
have will not be an endless one, that there will be a bottom to it, and it 
didn’t seem to us that we knew of sufficient evidence, at least, which 
would justify giving that kind of preference to clear zones over run- 
ways. Since runways are usually 50-50, it didn’t seem to us that we 
had evidence that showed that the clear zone should be preferred. 

Senator Monronry. The testimony seems to be that the CAA is 
being just a little bit impetuous in wanting to require certain clear 
zone facilities such as at Caribou, Maine, where they would not pro- 
vide lighting facilities which were needed on the field unless the air- 
port acquired a clear zone which would have cost them, I think the 
price given was $114,000, which ran more than the lighting. I can’t 
visualize too many obstructions at Caribou, Maine, requiring clear 
zones that could not be obtained by adequate zoning ordinances and 
agreed use of land. 

Mr. Treron. Our feeling on that has been that the CAA should 
approach those problems very realistically and determine the extent 
of clear zone that can be made feasible in the particular airport con- 
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cerned, having in mind, as you have just pointed out, the possibility 
of zoning in order to eliminate obstructions. 

Senator Monronry. There are many things that could be zoned 
for without endangering life or property. Nobody wants to build a 
subdivision at the end of a jet runway. It always happens that some- 
thing like that is proposed unless the city itself is alert to that. I 
think much of the clear zone cost which will have to come out of run- 
way extension money and other limited Federal funds might be saved 
by a better application of the zoning power rather than in an outright 
purchase of this land. 

Mr. Treton. It seems to us that that is true. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. CLARKE LUTHER, VICE PRESIDENT, AIR 
LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY J. G. SMITH 


Senator Monroney. Do you have any views on the clear zones? 
I want to elaborate a little bit. You mentioned the clear zones. We 
have had a good deal of testimony on that for example, where the 
CAA, I think, was a little arbitrary at Caribou, Maine. According 
to the testimony, they refused to approve a lighting project unless 
Caribou, Maine, acquired in fee simple property off the end of the 
runway. As far as the airline pilots are concerned, is the ownership 
of clear zones of any great concern to you? In other words, if by 
proper zoning you can prevent the building. at. the end of a runway 
of a housing development or of an electric power generating plant 
with a tower, which was built at the south end of the runway here, 
incidentally, is the ownership in fee simple so important in keeping 
a reasonably clear approach ? 

Mr. Luruer. I think that that is probably a fair statement as far 
as our position is concerned because, as you state, we are interested in 
the control more of the air space rather than actually where the title 
would be vested. As long as the approaches are clear. If this can be 
done through proper zoning, this is our primary concern, to keep them 
clear. 

Senator Monroney. What the chairman is afraid of is that if we 
allow these boys to be such purists that they have to own this property 
in fee simple all of the funds provided for construction of airports 
could be consumed in clearing the zones into Midway, for example, 
or in trying to take out the Kansas City bridge which you have to 
Ret over, and things of that kind, which you simply cannot do. 

he airports are there and have been there, and there are obstructions 
which you cannot remove and that you have to learn to live with. 

Mr. Luruer. The one advantage, of course, in acquiring property 
is to prepare for expansion in the future at some time. Oftentimes 
this has been neglected. 

Senator Monroney. That is good. I agree with that. But for a 
city that is going, say, to a 15,000-foot runway, to find that that 
maybe a 15,000-foot runway will put a facility or a factory or some 
commercial investment within the clear zone, then to have to buy that 
factory for a half-million dollars or so and wreck ‘it, all seems to me 
to be almost an impossibility considering what funds we are going 
to have, or the funds the cities are going to have. 

In other words, you have a choice between runways and clear zones, 
and I would take the runways and try to do the rest with proper 
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zoning and a commonsense rule of approach to get rid of all the ob- 
structions you can and prevent new ones from being built. Would 
that be about in line with what you think? 

Mr. Smiru. This is a very serious problem, Senator. I agree with 
the philosophy you express. I think our primary interest, from our 
standpoint, is that we believe there should be a certain area which 
should be obstruction free, which is relatively short, say, 1,000 to 
1,500 feet, on the order of something like that. At LaGuardia, for 
example, today they are building new homes, and my 4-year-old boy 
could throw a baseball from the approach lights to their living room. 
That doesn’t make sense. This kind of construction being permitted 
to be developed around a very heavily used airport today just doesn’t 
reflect any kind of planning. 

Senator Monroney. I agree with you. 

Mr. Smirn. Somewhere along the line there should be a specific 
criteria made available to airport operators or communities, munici- 
palities, what ever it may be, that can be used as a reference to point 
out that when you have an airport there are certain things that have to 
be met, and among them are certain items. I think also a point that 
is beginning to pick up considerable favor on an international basis 
is that the foreign countries just cannot withstand the economic prob- 
lems related to adding on 2,000 and 3,000 feet to runways every 5 or 
6 years. 

It may well be that by providing a criteria which manufacturers 
have to meet as concerns their aircraft, it would solve a great many 
of these problems concerning areas of the end of the runways. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, a French Caravel can have 
its clear zone off Washington National, where a 707 or DC-8 can’t. 

Mr. Smiru. I would hazard a guess that I think some of the foreign 
countries will outmaneuver our people to where they will be able 
to operate maybe their DC—7’s internationally over the water just as 
fast as it will require a jet to go because they will not give the run- 
way length until they get their equipment, which will automatically 
cause offloading of the jet. 

Senator Monroney. And that delay will equalize the price between 
the DC-7 and the DC-8. 

Mr. Soiru. That is correct. This is a very interesting maneuver 
that I sat in on, on Montreal last year. It was quite obvious what 
was being attempted. 

Senator Monroney. Generally speaking, if the end result can be 
achieved through zoning, or from condemnation of air rights, for ex- 
ample, the approach light problem that you are talking about at Mid- 
way might be handled in a similar way. If there were some local 
law by which you could condemn the right-of-way for a series of 
lights along the approach, it would meet most of the objections, would 
it not, of the pilots to the congestion of airports? 

I had this experience at Tulsa, when a lengthening of the east-west 
runway was contemplated. One day I got a rather frantic call from 
the Douglas people, who operate one of the aircraft plants there, 
that a subdivision had just been approved by FHA right off the 
end of the east end of the runway. It was no trouble whatsoever for 
me to contact the leaders of the Aviation Commission and describe 
the situation to them, to notify them that further expansion of 
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the east-west runway would be impossible, that it should be fenced 
in from then on, and to get the zoning law immediately revised so 
that it was illegal to build there. Also it made it easy to enforce that 
by contacting the Federal Housing Administration and putting in 
a kick because we did not wish to insure homes which were built on 
the end of the runway. 

So we do have means of approaching this. And I agree that when 
you are buying a new strip of land for a new airport that proper 
attention oat be given to acquiring new zones in fee. But to insist 
on that, where the airport has been located there for a long time, will 
sop up far more money than we have and more money than the cities 
have to do the necessary work on the airport proper. 

Mr. Smirn. If I might point out, Senator, this is one of the 
reasons why I made the statement earlier in connection with the. im- 
portance of approach lights, By providing the proper and adequate 
visuals aids for us, we can tolerate a lot of these problems that we 
are faced with today, and do it safely, at a place like LaGuardia, for 
example, where we know the limitations of the aircraft and the air- 
port. We have some new lights there that have made a big difference. 
This can go on all over the country. This particular phase of the 
problem will be considerably reduced just by giving us the tools that 
we need. 

Senator Monronry. And it can be done at a fraction of the cost to 
do it now, and do it right, and do it uniformly. 

Mr. Smiru. There are areas, for example, where one tree causes us 
to increase our minimums, and the tree can be bought for $150,000 
to $200,000. This is the kind of thing that you run into. I agree 
whole heartedly 

Senator MonroneEy. One tree for $200,000? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. I agree with your thinking on this particular 
problem that this is where your money would go. If you were to 
clear the zones I am quite certain that even the Government would 
run out of money at an early date. 

Senator Monroney. This next phase of the hearing is with regard 
to S. 3533. 

We will insert the bill in the record at this point. 

(S. 3533 is as follows :) 


{S. 3533, 85th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To amend the definition of the term “Airport development” in the Federal Airport 
Act, as amended 





Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That paragraph (3) of section 2 (a) of the 
Federal Airport Act, as amended (49 U.S. C. 1101 (a) (3)), is amended by adding 
at the end of such paragraph a new sentence as follows: “Such term also means 
the periodic seal coating of flexible airport pavements and the filling of joints 
in rigid airport pavements at airports subject to surplus property transfer instru- 
ments having less than seven thousand five hundred annual enplaned domestic 
scheduled airline passengers.” 


Senator Monroney. S. 3533 amends section 2 of the Federal Airport 
Act so as to include periodic seal coating and the filling of joints of 
runway pavements at certain airports within the definition of the term 
“airport development,” thus making such improvements eligible for 
Federal matching-fund aid. Under current interpretation of the law, 
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seal coating, et cetera, has been regarded as an item of maintenance 
and therefore not eligible for Federal aid. 

The anponts to which this bill would apply are those which were 
built by the Armed Forces during the last war, and which became 
surplus to service needs thereafter. Many of these fields were then 
taken over by the nearby local communities as civic airports. 

In a number of instances, however, the field thus obtained was 
somewhat larger than the community required, and keeping it in good 
operating condition, which necessitates periodic seal coating or filling 
of eer has often involved an expense which the community is 
unable to bear unaided. As a result, many of these fields are 
deteriorating. 

It is these fields, serving small communities and having less than 
7,500 enplaned domestic scheduled airline passengers per year, to 
which the bill specifically applies. 

In sponsoring this legislation it is our belief that because of the 
original Federal investment in these airports, as well as their present 
importance to the national airways system, it is imperative that the 
Federal Government do whatever is reasonably possible to prevent 
their further deterioration. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MAINE, ON S. 3533, TO AUTHORIZE 
RUNWAY SEAL COATING UNDER THE FEDERAL AIRPORT 
PROGRAM 


Senator Payne. Mr. Chairman, it is a great pleasure for me as a 


member of the subcommittee to participate in this hearing on airport 
legislation. Airport development is one of the greatest and most 
pressing problems that faces the Nation today and I look forward to 
hearing the interesting and constructive information which I am sure 
the various witnesses will present. 

But first I would like to make some brief comments on one of the 
bills that is before us today—S. 3533 to authorize runway seal coating 
under the Federal airport program. This particular bill was in- 
troduced by the distinguished chairman of the subcommittee, Mr. 
Monroney, and cosponsored by my good friend and colleague on this 
subcommittee, Senator Smathers, and myself. In essence, with one 
variation, the bill is the same as S. 234 which I introduced in the 
Senate last year and which in turn was identical to S. 4209 which I 
introduced in the 84th Congress. 

During World War II many defense landing area airports were 
constructed in small Communities and are now a primary source of 
financial hardship to those communities. These airports generally 
were built with five and six thousand foot runways and many were 
located in communities of less than 10,000 people. 

The Federal Airport Act provides that Federal funds may be used 
for construction, improvements, or repairs to airports, but not for 
maintenance. Seal coating, which has been classified as maintenance 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration, must be done so frequently 
in northern frost-area States that it is in actuality a continuous repair 
project. The result of the interpretation of the present act is that 
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Federal’ funds may be spent for major repairs, but not for mainte- 
nance that would make such major repairs unnecessary. 

An average seal-coating operation for an airport in the class gen- 
erally involved would cost from $15,000 to $20,000 every 4 or 5 years. 
This is a very large item in the budget of a city or town of ten to 
fifteen thousand people. In my State of Maine 9 airports are in 
communities of less than 5,000, 6 in communities of 5,000 to 10,000, 
and 4 in communities of 15,000 to 25,000. 

The proposed bill is strongly supported by the National Associa- 
tion of State Aviation Officials. In July of 1956 the association sent 
me a memorandum setting forth the comments of various States 
which indicate the widespread nature of the problem which faces 
smaller communities. It is requested that these comments be inserted 
at this point in the record of the hearing. 

(The document appears as follows :) 


COMMENTS OF VARIOUS STATE AVIATION AGENCIES ON RUNWAY SEALCOATING AND 
THE BURDEN ON SMALL COMMUNITIES 


South Carolina Aeronautics Commission 


Seal coating is a very important item to us in South Carolina, in that most 
of our airport difficulties are with this problem. Most large airports in this 
State were constructed by the Air Force during World War II and transferred 
to the communities after the war. These communities are not in a financial 
position to maintain them and we have the majority in the State system of 
airports which this Commission supervises and maintains. 


South Dakota Aeronautics Commission 


We have four World War II military constructed airports in small cities 
with populations as follows: Pierre, 8,000; Mitchell, 12,000; Watertown, 12,000; 
Sioux Falls, 50,000. The problem of keeping them properly repaired is very 
critical and seal coating or joint filling is being neglected. Other cities having 
surfaced runways which are not able to pay the cost of resealing and joint 
filling are: Aberdeen, 20,000; Brookings, 7,000; Huron, 12,000; Hot Springs, 
6,000; Spearfish, 4,000. All airports are or will during the next 2 years need 
treatment. Complete reconstruction will soon be required in several instances 
and the cities are financially unable to properly protect the local and Federal 
expenditures. Federal funds allocated to South Dakota will more than cover 
any funds expended for this purpose in South Dakota, so it is not a matter of 
requesting that additional funds be made available. 


West Virginia State Aeronautics Commission 


It is our experience in West Virginia that had the Federal Airport Act been 
amended years ago it would have saved not only the communities but also 
the Federal Government thousands of dollars. 


Kansas Industrial Development Commission 


Here are some facts about the resealing problem in Kansas on bases built by 
the military during World War II.. 
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Virginia Division of Aeronautics 


The resealing problem in Virginia is very critical on the following airports 
which were constructed under the DLA program particularly due to the fact 
that these large airports of three or more concrete runways are located in very 
small Virginia communities, namely: West Point, Blackstone, Suffolk, Emporia, 
Petersburg and Franklin. I would say that to reseal the runways on these 
various airports the total cost would be in the neighborhood of $200,000. 


Vermont Aeronautics Commission 


Everyone in the industry is familiar with the story of many DLA fields which 
were taken over after the war as a municipal airport by the adjacent town 
or city. These fields have been of tremendous economic value to these areas as 
a means of providing air service of many types which would probably have been 
otherwise unlikely. 

However, these facts still do not overbalance the present cost of resealing 2 
4,000-foot runways involving up to $20,000. For small cities, the item of $20,000 
for that single purpose is nothing short of a burden since it is in addition to the 
average expenditure of $5,000 to $20,000 a year for other maintenance 
requirements. 


Aeronautics Division, Department of Public Works, State of Louisiana 

This State has 9 large airports paved with asphalt, and 6 paved with con- 
crete. Of the 9 asphalt fields, 6 are surplus army fields being maintained by 
small communities. Four of the concrete-paved fields are being maintained by 
small communities. These fields are a serious financial strain on these com- 
munities and without Federal aid the raising of money for periodic resealing or 
joint repouring is practically impossible. These jobs average about $30,000 and 
should be done every 5 years. 


Washington State Aeronautics Commission 


Twenty-one medium to large size airports built primarily for military during 
World War II need surface treatment to avoid ultimate reconstruction and to 
protect current public investment. Of these, 2 are operated by towns less than 
2,000 population; 7 by cities less than 10,000; 13 by cities less than 20,000; 18 
by cities under 40,000. In addition, eight other municipallyowned Federal- 
money airports will need seal coating now or in the near future. 


New Hampshire Aeronautics Commission 


Reference memo June 12 subject seal coating municipalities with DLA air- 
ports are Berlin population, 20,000; runway, 5,000 feet by 150 feet; Lebanon 
population, 8,000; runways, 7,500 by 150; Laconia population, 14,000; runways, 
7,000 by 150; Concord population, 27,000; runways, 11,500 by 150; Keene popu- 
lation, 14,000; runways, 8,000 by 150; taxiways and aprons will increase these 
areas at least 10 percent. 
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Kentucky Department of Aeronautics 

The Commonwealth of Kentucky is very much interested in including seal- 
coating as a “repair” to airport needs. We have at present 8 airports with black- 
top runways, with 4 of them needing resealing immediately. Financial aid in 
this matter would be a much needed relief to the local communities. 
Massachusetts Aeronautics Commission 


In Massachusetts there are 16 publicly owned airports with 2,858,300 square 
yards of runway, taxiway and apron pavement. 

Ten of these airports are DLA built or were built by the military during 
World War II and contain 2,240,000 square yards of pavement. Four of these 
are located in towns with population under 12,000, these 4 airports have a total 
of 992,000 square yards of pavement. 

Wyoming Aeronautics Commission 


It is our sincere belief that once approval was granted, the Department of 
Commerce would find that there would be no abuse of the program and that they 
would be serving all of aviation. No community would ever undertake a seal 
coating project where it was not required, and certainly with financial aid avail- 
able from the Federal Government these projects would be undertaken when 
they are needed and over the years would definitely save the taxpayers a con- 
siderable amount of money. 

Senator Payne. The bill before the subcommittee differs from the 
measure which I had previously introduced in that it contains a pro- 
vision to limit the airports which would be eligible for Federal as- 
sistance in seal coating runways. The real heart of the problem we 
are trying to solve is the burden of small communities which have 
been saddled with Government built airports. In order to limit the 
authorization to this class of airports the bill provides that seal coat- 
ing assistance could be given for airports subject to a surplus property 
transfer instrument and having less than 7,500 annual enplaned do- 


mestic airline passengers. For purposes of completing the record | 
request that a listing of Maine airports showing the number of en- 
planed passengers and the airports subject to transfer instruments be 
printed at this point in my statement. 

(The document is as follows :) 


Airline passengers enplaned at Maine airports during the year 1957 


Auburn-Lewiston Municipal 

Augusta State 

te Su Se 
Bar Harbor Municipal 

Houlton Municipal 

Portland Municipal 

Presque Isle Air Force Base 

Rockland Municipal 

Waterville Municipal 
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Airports built with Government funds and turned over to cities, towns and 
States 





| Surplus property 

instrument 
AP4 

| agreement 


Airport cinisignpeataiecigdeibadeiiadnemmatea 
| 
Public | Regulation 
Law 289 16 


' 
Auburn-Lewiston Municipal_- 
Augusta State__- 

Bar Harbor Municipal 

Belfast Municipai-- 

Deblois flight strip, State 
Dexter Municipal 

Eastport Municipal_ 
Greenville Municipal. -_. 
Houlton Municipal 
Millinocket Municipal 
Norridgewock Municipal 

Old Town Municipal 
Pittsfield Municipal 

Portland Municipal_- 
Princeton Municipal-_-- 
Rockland Municipal 

Sanford Municipal _- 
Waterville Municipal 
Winterport Municipal 


| 
| 





| 
| 
a 
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Note.—It is believed that Caribou Municipal Airport was constructed under WPA (Works Progress 
Administration) and several of the above-mentioned airports were aided through this agency. 


Senator Payne. Mr. Chairman, runway seal coating is an urgent 
and serious problem for many small communities. 1 am confident 
that these hearings will amply support the need for this legislation 
and am hopeful that following the conclusion of the hearings the 
subcommittee will act promptly on the bill. 

Senator Monronry. We will now hear the Honorable William B. 
Hartsfield, Mayor of Atlanta, Ga., and chairman of the Airport 
Committee, American Municipal Association. 

Mr. Harrsrierp. As to S. 3533, the Seal Coating bill, we under- 
stand this bill is designed to benefit small communities with relatively 
low volume, and who have large surplus airports. 

The American Municipal Association supports that bill and that 
amendment. 

Senator Monronry. Mr. Schmidt, do you have some testimony on 
the other two bills? 


STATEMENT OF R. W. F. SCHMIDT, MANAGER, TUCSON AIRPORT 
AUTHORITY, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF AIRPORT 
EXECUTIVES 


Mr. Scumipt. I have no testimony on the other two bills. I just 
didn’t want the record to pass without a statement that we recognize 
the existence of the two. 

With respect to S. 1189, covering the clear zones, we are in substan- 
tial accord with the Airport Operators Council position. However, 
I am not permitted at this time to speak for the American Association 
of Airport Executives because the particular bill as such has not 
been reviewed. 
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With respect to the seal coating, that matter has been up before 
our membership and our board of directors a number of times. While 
the concensus appears to be that we are not too happy about the 
prospect of maintenance work, the issue has been tabled, and I guess 
the best way to state it is that if the funds are made available for that, 
we will probably be trying to get in the trough and get what we can. 

Senator MonroNney. You would yield a place to the very small 
town of two, five, seven to ten thousand 

Mr. Scumit. Iam afraid we would. 

Senator Monronry. That has acquired an airport beyond its ca- 
pacity to undertake major maintenance, resurfacing, seal coating, and 
all that. 

I think that is a line we have to draw. Sometimes it might seem 
difficult, but it is a matter of urgency to not let airports that represent 
millions of dollars of investment waste away for the want of a few 
thousand dollars to keep water from reaching the foundations. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Scumipr. Thank you. 

Senator Monroney. We will now hear Mr. McMullen on 8. 3533, 


STATEMENT OF A. B. McMULLEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF STATE AVIATION OFFICIALS 


Mr. McMutten. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
problem of economically maintaining both bituminous and concrete 
type runway, taxiway, and apron pavements has been of particular 
concern for the past 10 years. 


Section 2 (a) (3) (A) of the Federal Airport Act, as amended, 
defines “Airport Development” as— 


Any work involved in constructing, improving, or repairing a public airport or 
portion thereof, including the construction, alteration, and repair of airport 
passenger or freight terminal buildings and other airport administrative build- 
ings, and the removal, lowering, relocation, and marking and lighting, of airport 
hazards. 


S. 3533 would amend the above definition of the term “airport de- 

velopment” by adding at the end of the paragraph, a new sentence as 
follows: 
Such term also means the periodic seal coating of flexible airport pavements and 
the filling of joins in rigid airport pavements at airports subject to surplus prop- 
erty transfer instruments, having less than 7,500 annual enplaned domestic 
scheduled airline passengers. 

A substantial majority of the members of the association now 
strongly recommend the adoption of legislation similar to S. 3533, for 
reasons which will be set forth in this statement. 


CAA CHANGES POLICY AND REGULATIONS FREQUENTLY 


Even the Federal agency heads, the attorneys, and technical ex- 
perts, responsible for the administration of the Federal Airport Act, 
have been unable to determine or agree on the legislative intent with 
respect to these items of work—seal coating and joint filling—under 
the Federal Airport Act. 
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In 1955, the Legislative Reference Section of the Library of Con- 
gress, after reviewing section 2 (a) (3) of the Federal Airport Act, at 
the request of the Department of Commerce, stated : 

We have searched the legislative record on this section. In doing so, we found 
no discussion that would be of assistance in establishing the intent behind it 

* * * The terms “maintenance” and “repair,” we have found, are not clear-cut 
legal concepts. The several cases cited in words and phrases attempting to dis- 
tinguish between them are in conflict. 

The views of the engineers in the Office of Airports, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, as to whether resealing is “maintenance,” 
“repair,” or “reconstruction” have changed from time to time, and 
with these changes, there have been corresponding changes in the ad- 
ministrative determinations of the CAA on this question. 

When the Federal airport program was initiated in 1947, the CAA 
had no regulation on this subject, and each case was decided on its 
own merits. In 1950, the CAA classified seal coating and joint fillin 
as “replacement, repair, and improvement.” Then, in 1953, the CA 
changed its approach, revising its former policy by determining “re- 
sealing” projects to be ineligible for inclusion in the Federal aid 
airport program. 

In 1958, the problem of resealing was again discussed and reviewed 
by CAA airport officials, airport and industry representatives, and a 
new set of regulations was adopted and issued by CAA on October 
1, 1955. , 

This history demonstrates the fact that it is difficult to formulate 
a specific standard under which the resealing of bituminous pave- 
ments and the filling of joints in rigid pavements can be uniformly 
classed as “maintenance” on the one hand, or as “replacement, repair, 
or improvement,” on the other. Engineering opinion on this subject 
differs, and generally, either administrative determination can be 
given-such reasonable basts-of support as will satisfy the legal re- 
quirements. 

It is recognized, however, by almost everyone, that resealing and 
refilling of Joints are major items of repair work or maintenance and 
are considerably more costly than most, if not all, other types of 
maintenance or repair work normally required for airports. They 
are not items of work for which frequent and regular provision is 
generally made; in fact, the average resealing of bituminous or flexible 
type airport pavements is only necessary. about-every 4 or.5 years. 

Many small communities are now required to maintain airports 
with runways of 5,000 to 6,000 feet in length, in order to accommodate 
the type of aircraft utilizing the airport. 

The average seal coating and resurfacing cost of a runway of this 
length may be $10,000 to $20,000. This is a very large item in the 
budget of a town with a population of several hundred, or even several 
thousand; in fact, it may be the largest item in the annual operating 
budget of a small community. 

Although the cost of resealing and joint filling, to an individual 
city, is substantial, the overall cost. to the Federal Government, if such 
items were eligible under Federal program projects, would be rela- 
tively small in relation to the overall airport program, due to the fact 
that major trunkline airports will normally do their own runway 
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repair—in fact, S. 3533 would specifically exclude airports of this 
type from receiving Federal aid—and in the smaller communities, as 
just pointed out, this work is only required about every 4 or 5 years. 

Following is a report from a State director of aeronautics, which 
illustrates the small-city problem. 

We have a city with a 5,300-foot runway, which should have been given a 
seal coat 2 years ago. A project was submitted under the Federal aid airport 
program and denied. The city (7,000 population) was unable to bear the total 
cost. The CAA district airport engineer and I inspected the pavement last week 
and found complete failure of the base and the surface in sections of the run- 
way. CAA is now highly alarmed and insists something must be done since com- 
plete base failure will probably take place by next spring. CAA has asked the 
city to reconstruct the base and pavement at their own expense, since it is now 
impossible to get a FAAP project documented and processed in time to save 
the pavement until spring. 

A Federal aid project has been submitted for 1957 which will involve putting 
on a 1- to 2-inch mat at a cost of $100,000 plus. Here is a case where the cost 
could have been reduced sharply if the pavement had been resealed 2. years 
ago. In the meantime, during the winter the safety of scheduled air carrier 
operations will be involved, and a possibility that the carrier will have to suspend 
operations pending reconstruction of the runway sometime next year. 

For reasons such as those outlined above, NASAO is of the opinion 
that legislation is necessary in order to clarify the intent of Congress 
with respect to the eligibility for inclusion in Federal aid projects of 
periodic seal coating of flexible airport pavements, and the filling of 
joints in rigid airport pavements. 

However, the association is strongly opposed to the language in- 
cluded in S. 3533, which would limit such aid to airports subject to 
surplus property transfer instruments. 


AID SHOULD NOT BE LIMITED TO SURPLUS PROPERTY AIRPORTS 


The CAA advises that there are 363 civil airports subject to surplus 
property transfer instruments in the States and Territories, of which 
124, or over one-third, are reported to have more than 7,500 annual 
enplaned domestic scheduled airline passengers, and therefore, would 
be ineligible to receive Federal aid for seal coating or joint filling 
projects under the Federal aid airport program. 

This indicates that only 239 airports in the entire United States and 
its possessions would benefit from S. 3533, as presently worded. 

In 30 States and United States possessions, less than 5 airports 
would be eligible for Federal assistance in seal coating and joint refill- 
in 

Of these 30—in 8 States (Rhode Island, Idaho, Maryland, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Utah, Wisconsin and W yoming), and in Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Vi irgin Islands, no airports would be ‘eligible 
for Federal assistance under this bill. 

In five States (Connecticut, Delaware, Iowa, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia), only 1 mers would be eligible—in 5 (Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Minnesota, Nevada), States, only 2—4 (Colorado, 
Michigan, New York, and Montana), 3—4 States (Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey and South Dakota), 4—and in Maine, 5 air- 
ports would be eligible to receive Federal assistance for these items. 
In other States, six or more airports would be eligible. 

In Wyoming, where no airports would be eligible, there are 13 towns 
with authorized scheduled air carrier service, the largest of which 
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has a population of approximately 32,000, and 10 of which have a 
population of 11,000 or less; 6 have a population of less than 2,500, and 
2 have populations of 658 and 530. 

Airports serving small towns require just as much runway to land 
an airplane of a given weight and class as airports in larger cities, 
but the per capita ‘cost ofe onstruc ting and maintaining a runway in i 
small town sky-rockets. 

In Kansas, there are nine authorized scheduled air carrier stops. 
Four—Dodge City, Garden City, Great Bend, and Hutchison—are 
subject to surplus property instruments of transfer, and enplane less 
than 7,500 passengers; therefore, would be eligible under this bill. 

The other five scheduled air carrier airports are not subject to sur- 
plus property provisions; therefore, would be ineligible. However, 
this group of five includes the towns of Manhattan, 19 3056 ; Pittsburg, 
19,341; Salina, 26,176; and we believe towns of this size should be 
equally eligible for assistance as other towns of comparable size, even 
though their airports may not be subject to surplus property transfer 
instr ‘uments. 

Following are comments with respect to S. 3533, as presently 
worded, that have been received from various state aviation officials: 

Wyoming.—S. 3533 would be absolutely no help in Wyoming, since only two 
airports are subject to surplus property instruments, and these have more than 
7,500 scheduled air carrier enplaned passengers annually. 

Oregon.—There are only two airports in Oregon whose operating income is 
sufficient to cover more than minimum day-to-day routine maintenance. Seri- 
ously question whether enplaned passengers is proper criteria. 

Illinois.—Limiting clauses would not be acceptable to people advocating par- 
ticipation in seal coating. 

Vermont.—DLA (defense landing area progr: 1940-43) airports through- 
out Northeast are in greatest need of financial assistance on Seal coating, due 
mostly to ownership by comparatively small municipalities. (DLA airports 
are not classified as airports subject to surplus property transfer instruments. ) 

Massachusetts.—Surplus property instrument requirements should be stricken 
from the bill. 

Nebraska.—Seal coating should be eligible under Federal aid airport program— 


enplaned passengers and surplus property conditions should not be a considera- 
tion. 

New York.—S. 3533 absolutely of no value because of surplus property limita- 
tions. Scheduled air carrier enplaned passengers also poor criteria * * * Fed- 
eral funds will have to be matched at the local level, which will be a stabilizing 
factor * * *. Majority of airports in this State interested in this type of re 
lief are rapidly approaching the point where a seal coat will not solve the 
problem, and they will be eligible for the minimum 100 pounds resurfacing 
treatment now permitted under the act * * *. This will be more expensive 
than a seal coat, which would have saved the present situation. 

Louisiana.—Can see no valid reason for limitations. 

Wisconsin.—No airports would qualify in this State. 


Similar comments from other States have been received which in- 
dicate that S. 3533 would be of little assistance on a nationwide scale 
if Federal aid for periodic seal coating of flexible airport pavements 
and the filling of joints in rigid airport pavements were limited to 
airports subject to surplus property t transfer instruments. 

Most of these comments have pointed out that the restricting pro- 
visions of S. 3533 would be of little interest to the various States. 

It is therefore recommended that this limiting language be deleted 
from 8S. 3533. 

While NASAO is of the opinion that Federal aid for seal coating 
and joint filling should be made available for airports of all types and 
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classes that do not yet generate sufficient operating income to sustain 
these costs, it is difficult to predict at this time the number of hard- 
ship cases, if any, that may result by limiting Federal aid for seal 
coating and joint filling to airports having less than 7,500 annual en- 
planed domestic scheduled airline passengers. 

However, not having a better criterion to suggest, we are willing 
to accept this limiting language on a trial basis. 

NASAO sincerely appreciates the opportunity to submit views and 
recommendations on this very important bill, and, with the amend- 
ment previously recommended, urges that S. 3533 be favorably re- 
ported and adopted. 

Senator Monronry. Thank you, very much, Mr. McMullen. 

In other words, the general] opinion on S. 3533 is that it would be 
better left as unrestricted as possible, subject more or less to need as 
determined by the CAA. Would that not be a better rule of thumb 
than the surplus property category or even the enplaned passenger 
category ? 

Mr. McMutten. If I understand your question, I won’t agree with 
what I think you said. I would be agreeable to leave it to the CAA 
to determine where the aid should be available. But as I stated pre- 
viously in my statement, we would be willing to restrict or limit the 
Federal aid for resealing and joint refilling to those airports which 
did. not: yet. generate sufficient operating income to take care of the 
maintenance. That would normally occur in these very small com- 
munities which serve a very large area. It comes back to the philos- 
ophy you expressed several times before, that all the people should 
contribute to these airports, and particularly in the small communi- 
ties where a relatively small number of people must stand the cost of 


airport development and maintenance for et 8 or 10 counties. 
n 


enator Monronery. You have a very fine statement on this bill. 

It has been my feeling that perhaps we should include seal coating 
as eligible for Federal aid, with certain restrictions 

Mr. McMotten. That’s right. 

Senator Monroney. Within the general Federal aid to airports act, 
so that we will not have to go through separate legislation but make 
such seal coating and filling of joints on rigid pavement eligible under 
the Federal Aid to Airport Act but with limitations to prevent those 
municipalities, generating large-amounts of traffic and good landing 
fees, from taking advanta of that provision of the bill. 

I think that would simplify the problem and make out much better 
than the present limitations which, as you have so well outlined, elim- 
inate on a haphazard basis airports that are just as deserving of this 
aid as other airports which happen to be in the category specified 
for the aid. 

Mr. McMutten. There is one thing I find in talking with various 
people that is not quite clear, the way the bill is worded, and that is 
whether or not it was intended to limit Federal aid to airports at 
which scheduled air carrier service had been authorized. 

Senator Monroney. No; that is not my idea to-do that, because I 
think there is an airport at Gage, Okla., for example, where hardly a 
week goes by that some fighter jet does not set down there in a dust 
storm or in bad weather. That field probably paid the Government 
the biggest dividend of any. It was a surplus field that was kicked 
over to a town of about 500 and they maintain it fairly well. But it 
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is a burden on the community that they ought not to have to bear for 
the 5-year maintenance service period. 

I have had cases where bombers have landed on some of these old 
airports, with flexible-type runways, and because of the deterioration, 
water seepage, and no seal coating, they have gone through the pave- 
ment and washed out the landing gear of the aircraft and required a 
hundred thousand dollars repair bill for the municipality to get the 
airport back in shape. Those things do happen all the time. 

think there is a vast need for this inclusion in the general airport 
act with certain limitations so that we won’t be helping only the big 
airports. 

Mr. McMutten. The majority of the NASAO members have felt 
so for a long time. 


STATEMENT OF FOSTER JONES, DIRECTOR OF AIRPORTS, LOUIS- 
VILLE AND JEFFERSON COUNTY, KY., AND CHAIRMAN, LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AIRPORT OPERATORS COUNCIL, ON 
S. 3533 


Mr. Jones. Seal coating: We support 8. 3533, which we understand 
will be of great assistance to certain smaller communities with large 
surplus airports but relatively little airport activity. 

Senator Monroney. Mr. Tipton, do you have any position on seal 
coating for the smaller airports? That is, where the traffic does not 
justify 4-year semipermanent maintenance. 


STATEMENT BY STUART G. TIPTON, PRESIDENT, AIR TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, ON S. 3533 


Mr. Treron. It seems to us that while we are not experts on the needs 
for maintenance or reconstruction, it did seem to us because of the 
peculiar circumstances surrounding this particular activity, which is 
a kind of a gray area between construction, which is supportable under 
the act, and maintenance, which is not—and it is bine to tell which a 
particular project is—in view of that fact and in view of the restric- 
tions that the bill contains in it, the bill is a good and sensible piece of 
legislation. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR LYNDON B. JOHNSON, PRESENTED TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON AVIATION, SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to present a statement in behalf 
of a bill I introduced on February 14, 1957, which was referred to your distin- 
guished subcommittee. 

S. 1189 amends section 10 of the Federal Airport Act of 1946 to provide for 
increased Federal participation in the acquisition of runway clear zones. 

As you know, the Doolittle Commission spelled out the need for extended land 
ownership beyond normal airport boundaries, as a protection for the airports’ 
users and neighbors. Today the Civil Aeronautics Administration requires 
‘such extensions of ownership as a matter of policy. 

Present law provides for a 50-percent Federal contribution toward the acquisi- 
tion of clear zones, where such acquisition is made under CAA order. On the 
other hand, the Federal Government contributes 75 percent of the cost of acquir- 
ing high intensity lighting, where that is requird by the CAA. 

Both CAA requirements are made in the interest of safety, and both impose 
substantial costs on our airports. In addition, we may expect the jet age to 
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bring about increased and costly demands on airports—and, in most cases, 
that means on municipalities. 

I, therefore, introduced 8S. 1189 to provide for a Federal contribution of 75 
percent toward the cost of acquiring runway clear zones under CAA order, and 
I recommend it to your subcommittee. 

Before closing this statement, I should like to add my voice in support of the 
Airport Act extension introduced by the distinguished chairman and Senators 
Magnuson, Payne, Neuberger, and Yarborough. S. 3502 is the kind of anti- 
recession measure that can be supported by every Member of the Senate. By 
increasing Federal participation in airport projects, and by extending the program 
over a substantial number of years, you are not only providing funds to put 
men to work but, you are also serving one of America’s most vital needs in the 
field of communications, and I want to express my commendation to you for 
that work. 


(The following reports and other material on S. 1189 and S. 3533 
were submitted for inclusion in the record :) 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, August 20, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter has reference to your request of February 15, 
1957, for the views of the Department of Commerce on S. 1189, a bill to amend 
section 10 of the Federal Airport Act of 1946 to provide for increased Federal 
participation in the acquisition of runway clear zones, and for other purposes. 

The purpose of S. 1189 is to increase the Federal share of the cost of acquisition 
of lands and interests in lands required by the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
for runway “clear zones” to 75 percent of the allowable costs of such acquisition. 
Under the existing provisions of the act, the maximum Federal share of the cost 
of acquisition of such lands and interests is 50 percent, except in States contain- 
ing nontaxable public and Indian lands where the Federal share may be as high 
as 621% percent depending upon the amount of such nontaxable lands in the State, 
and except in Alaska and the Virgin Islands where the Federal share of all 
project costs may be 75 percent. 

The term “clear zone” as used in S. 1189, has been developed as a result of the 
report of the President’s Airport Commission on May 16, 1952, entitled “The Air- 
port and Its Neighbors.” In that report the Airport Commission recommended 
that the dominant runways of airports be protected by cleared extensions at each 
end of the runway, 1,000 feet wide (500 feet on either side of the center line as 
extended), and extending outward at least one-half mile. Such areas, and vari- 
ous modifications thereof, have since been referred to in CAA publications as 
“clear zones.” 

Experience in the administration of the Federal-aid airport program has dis- 
closed that most project sponsors are reluctant to expend the minimum funds 
available to them for airport development, for the acquistion of lands or inter- 
ests in lands necessary to enable them to prevent the erection or construction 
of structures or other hazards in the approach and takeoff areas of the airport, 
including the so-called clear zones, unless or until they have reason to believe 
such construction is about to be undertaken. In other words, they are inclined 
to defer such acquisition until it appears such action is necessary to prevent 
the planned or proposed construction of some structure or facility that would be 
a hazard to the landing and takeoff of air aircraft at the airport. They feel 
that until such time their funds can be better utilized for construction work on 
the airport and for the acquisition of land required for such construction work. 

It is the view of this Department, however, that sufficient control over lands 
in the approach and takeoff areas of runways to enable the sponsor to provide 
such cleared flight path as necessary for safe landings and takeoffs at the air- 
port should be acquired at the earliest possible time. One reason for this is 
that in many cases where the acquisition of lands or interests in lands necessary 
to provide the sponsor with such control was deferred until it became necessary 
to prevent such planned or proposed construction, the acquisition cost was con- 
siderably higher than it would have been if the necessary lands or interests 
had been acquired earlier. In fact, some airport owners have found it imprac- 
ticable to acquire the property interests necessary to prevent the construction of 
structures constituting airport obstructions once such construction was planned. 
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Largely for these reasons, the Civil Aeronautics Administration has adopted 
the general policy of requiring, as a condition precedent to approval of certain 
types of airport projects, certain minimum property interests in certain clear 
zones. This policy was first adopted in 1955 when the Federal-aid airport pro- 
gram was extended and expanded by Public Law 211, 84th Congress (69 Stat. 
441), but since then has been revised somewhat from time to time, the latest 
revision being as set forth in a CAA policy statement dated July 1, 1957, a copy 
of which is enclosed. 

This policy has encountered some opposition on the part of project sponsors 
and undoubtedly has made it impossible for some sponsors to accomplish as 
much needed airport development of other types as would otherwise have been 
possible with the limited funds available to them for airport purposes. How- 
ever, the policy has been generally effective and in our opinion has not resulted 
in any serious contraction or retardation of the Federal aid airport program. 
Consequently, we see no need or justification for an increase in the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s share of the cost of acquiring property interests in runway clear 
zones. 

Furthermore, in view of the necessity for strict economy, we must oppose any 
proposal that might result in an increase in Goverment expenditures unless it 
can be shown that such proposal is essential to the best interests of the public. 

Accordingly, in the absence of a showing of any compelling need for increased 
Federal aid in this area, the Department of Commerce is opposed to the enact- 
ment of S. 1189. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection 
to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER WILLIAMS, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JULY 1, 1957. 
CAA PoLticy ON RuNway CLEAR ZONES 


“Runway clear zones” are areas comprising the innermost portions of the 
runway approach areas as defined in CAA Technical Standard Order N18, 
in which areas the agency that owns or operates the airport should hold an 
adequate property interest to provide for the unobstructed passage of aircraft 
landing on a runway or taking off therefrom. 

The standard configuration of each runway clear zone conforms to the inner 
portion of the appropriate approach area prescribed in Technical Standard Order 
N18, Subject: Criteria for Determining Obstructions to Air Navigation. 

The standard length of each runway clear zone is that required for the 
obstruction clearance slope applicable to each particular runway approach area 
under TSO-N18 (50:1, 40:1, 20:1) to reach a height: 


(a) 50 feet above the terrain at the outer extremity of the runway clear 


zone ; or 
(b) 50 feet above the elevation of the end of the runway or landing strip, 


whichever distance is shorter. 


An “adequate property interest” in a runway clear zone area is an easement 
(or covenant running with the land) giving the airport owner or operator suffi- 
cient control to clear the area of all obstructions (objects insofar as they project 
above the approach surface established by TSO-—N18) and to prevent the creation 
of future obstructions, together with the right of ingress and egress for such 
purposes, in order to assure the safe and unrestricted passage of aircraft in and 
over the area. 

In projects involving grants-in-aid under the Federal-aid airport program, 
sponsors will be required to own, acquire, or agree to acquire adequate property 
interests in runway clear zone areas as follows: 

A. On new airports, adequate property interests in runway clear zone area 
will be required, in connection with the initial land acquisition, for all eligible 
runways, without substantial deviation from standard configuration and length. 

B. On existing airports where new runways or landing strips are developed, 
adequate property interests in runway clear zone areas will be required for each 
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runway and landing strip to be developed or extended, to the extent determined 
by the CAA to be practical and feasible after due consideration of all facts pre- 
sented by the airport owner or operator. It is highly desirable, however, that in 
such instances there be no substantial deviation from standard configuration 
and length. 

C. On existing airports where improvements are made to runways or landing 
strips, adequate property interests in runway clear zone areas will be required for 
each runway and landing strip that is improved, to the extent determined by the 
CAA to be practical and feasible in regard to standard configuration and length, 
and in regard to property interests, after due consideration of all facts presented 
by the airport owner or operator. Any development which improves a specific 
runway will be considered as a runway improvement. This includes runway 
lighting and the development or lighting of taxiways serving a runway, as well 
as the actual improvement of the runway itself. 

If a sponsor or other public agency demonstrates the legal ability to prevent the 
future erection or creation of obstructions in the runway clear zone area, and 
adopts protective measures prohibiting the future erection or creation of obstruc- 
tions, such will be acceptable in lieu of “adequate property interests” as herein- 
before defined (with the exception of any rights required for the removal of 
existing obstructions). 

D. On existing airports where substantial improvements are made which do 
not benefit a specific runway or landing strip, such as overall field grading or 
drainage, terminal area or building developments, adequate property interests in 
runway clear zone areas will be required for the dominant runway or landing 
strip, to the extent determined by CAA to be practical and feasible in regard to 
standard configuration and length, and in regard to property interests, after due 
consideration of all facts presented by the airport owner or operator. 

If a sponsor or other public agency demonstrates the legal ability to prevent 
the future erection or creation of obstructions in the runway clear zone area, and 
adopts protective measures prohibiting the future erection or creation of obstruc- 
tions, such will be acceptable in lieu of “adequate property interests” as herein- 
before defined (with the exception of any rights required for the removal of exist- 
ing obstructions). 

B. In respect to the demonstration of legal ability to prevent future obstruc- 
tions in the runway clear zone area, as stated in C and D above, this method of 
runway approach protection presupposes agreement between the CAA and the 
sponsor for removing, marking, or lighting (whichever is determined in each 
individual case) any existing obstructions to air navigation. In each case, for 
the sponsor or other public agency to demonstrate its ability to prevent future 
erection of obstructions by regulation, it will be necessary that it furnish infor- 
mation as to the specific height limitations established and as to the current 
and foreseeable future use of the property to which they apply, and an acceptable 
legal opinion as to the validity of the protective measures adopted, including a 
conclusion that the height limitations established are not unreasonable in view 
of the current and foreseeable future use of the property and are a reasonable 
exercise of the police power, together with the reasons or basis supporting such 
opinion. 

‘meseate interests acquired by a sponsor in meeting the requirements of the 
runway clear zone policy are eligible for Federal-aid airport program partici 


pation. 
BACKGROUND 


Longstanding policies of the Civil Aeronautics Administration recognize the 
desirability of enhancing the safety of operations and protecting the usefulness 
of airport runways by adequate zoning or by acquiring property interests in the 
runway approaches. 

The basic objective of the Federal-aid airport program is the establishment of 
a nationwide system of public airports adequate to meet the present and future 
needs of civil aeronautics. To this end, the CAA, in administering the program, 
has responsibilities and interest in the safety of airport operations, the efficiency 
of airport layout and facilities from the standpoint of traffic control and public 
use, and in the economic aspects of airport perpetuation or obsolescence. 

The Federal Airport Act contemplates that a sponsor shall have sufficient inter- 
est in and control of land areas to assure that the facilities of the airport will 


be accessible and available to its users. 
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The act specifically provides, in-seetion II, that— 

“As a condition precedent to his approval of a project under this Act, the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics shall receive assurances in writing, satis- 
factory to him that— 

“(3) The aerial approaches to such airport will be adequately cleared and 
protected by removing, lowering, relocating, marking, or lighting or other- 
wise mitigating existing airport hazards and by preventing the establish- 
ment or creation of future airport hazards.” 

The CAA has established standards to identify obstructions and has published 
criteria for such purpose in a Technical Standard Order (TSO-N18), Criteria 
for Determining Obstructions to Air Navigation. Such criteria provide for the 
establishing of approach areas for airport runways and set forth the means to 
determine the aerial approach surface to a runway. 

An essential factor in the safety of normal aircraft operations is that the 
approaches to runways or landing strips are free from obstructions as determined 
by TSO-N18. The prudent expenditure of local and Federal funds for airport 
purposes requires that such runway approaches be kept free from obstructions 
in the interest of safety, to achieve maximum utilization of airport facilities, 
and to preclude airport obsolescence. The most critical area of the runway ap- 
proach is that area adjacent to the end of the runway, where normal objects, 
such as trees, buildings, pole lines, ete., would be obstructions. The ownership 
of property interests in such areas provides obstruction-free areas at the immedi- 
ate ends of runways or landing strips, assures that they will remain free from 
obstructions, and guarantees permanent built-in protection that cannot be 
breached or violated. 

Past efforts of the Civil Aeronautics Administration in encouraging the acqui- 
sition of property interests in approach areas adjacent to the ends of runways 
have not been effective to the extent desirable. Consequently, it is appropriate 
that effective action for acquiring control of such approach areas be taken in 
connection with administration of the Federal-aid airport program. 


CONFIGURATIONS AND DIMENSIONS 


The standard dimensions and configurations of runway clear zones conform to 
the inner portions of approach areas as described in TSO-—N18, as shown in the 
following drawing and table: 


«$e 


TSO-N/8 Approach Area 


| Runwoy | 


Clear Zone 
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Dimensions 
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Instrument runway--.--..----.----- pe ets wed 1, 000 
Noninstrument runway: 
Express ! or larger niga 2 ty sabes | 500 


an oo te tie eunena acne Ge gee abi | 400 
Tru : | = 


1 Length per TSO-Né6a. 


Application of the above configurations and dimensions will be made on the 
basis of the required length of each eligible runway shown on a master plan, 
rather than on the basis of the national airport plan category of the airport. 
For example, an airport shown in the national airport plan as requiring an ulti- 
mate “express” category might show on its master plan one runway of “express” 
length and another of “feeder” length; the runway clear zones would be based on 
the “express” and “feeder” dimensions shown above. 

The foregoing standard lengths of the runway clear zones are those required 
for the approach slope applicable to each particular runway approach area under 
TSO-N18 (50:1, 40:1, 20:1) to reach a height of 50 feet above the elevation of 
the end of the runway. In level terrain the standard lengths thus provide 50- 
foot clearance between the outer extremity of the approach slope and the ground 
surface. 

In instances of descending terrain in the runway approach, the standard length 
of the clear zone will be only that required to provide the 50-foot clearance at 
the outer extremity of the runway clear zone area. If, however, the area is sus- 
ceptible to extensive development, acquisition of property interests over a greater 
area is desirable but not required, and the decision for acquisition rests solely 
with the sponsor. In instances of rising terrain, the standard lengths will not 
be greater than the lengths based on level terrain as shown in the foregoing 
drawing and table; however, acquisition of property interests in areas beyond 
the standard dimensions so as to provide up to 50-foot clearance over terrain 
at the outer extremity of the runway clear zone area is desirable but is not re- 
quired, and the decision for acquisition rests solely with the sponsor. If local 
practice is to protect to a level higher than 50 feet, greater length may be ap- 
proved but are not required. The acquisition of property interests within the 
7:1 transition areas (as prescribed in TSO-N18) to provide 50-foot terrain 
clearance is recommended but not required, and the decision for acquisition rests 
solely with the sponsor. 

Problems of acquiring property interests will frequently require other modifi- 
cations at individual locations. The problem of acquiring property interests in 
entire parcels, rather than only the portions of parcels lying within the runway 
clear zone area, the existence of rights-of-way, such as roads, railroads, ete., and 
the existence of nonproblem areas such as streams and overwater approaches, 
will all bear on the configuration and dimensions of the areas in which property 
interests are to be acquired. 

Although the standard runway clear zone configuration is recommended and 
desirable, the sponsor may determine that acquisition of property interests in the 
“flare” areas is not feasible; in such cases, a rectangular area, having a dimension 
equal to the inner width (with “flare” areas omitted), will be acceptable. 

Where the owner or operator of an airport has acquired, agreed to acquire, or 
has initiated action to acquire property interests in a rectangular runway clear 
zone area prior to the issuance of this policy statement, such acquisition will be 
considered as compliance with the standard dimensions and configurations listed 
above. However, adjustments in such rectangular runway clear zone areas, to 
conform to the standard dimensions and configurations, may be made if desired 
by the sponsor. As an example, a rectangular runway clear zone area need not 
be enlarged to include the “flare” of the TSO-N18 approach area but may be 
enlarged if desired by the owner of the airport. Likewise, if application of this 
policy results in lesser dimensions, a reduction in size is permissible. 
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EXTENT OF PROPERTY INTEREST AND CONTROL 


An adequate property interest in a runway clear zone area is an easement, 
either perpetual or for so long as the airport is operated as such, giving the 
airport owner the degree of control hereinbefore outlined. This property 
interest is the maximum that will be required by the CAA in any case. In 
certain cases, as discussed hereinafter, a lesser interest may be acceptable. 

To assure maximum control of the runway clear zone area, and to afford 
the most positive protection to the airport, it is desirable that the airport 
owner or operator hold the same property interest in the runway clear zone 
area that it holds in the remainder of the airport—fee interest or a leasehold 
estate from another public agency. If, however, the acquisition of title is not 
practicable, it is recommended that the airport owner or operator acquire 
easements which give, in addition to the “adequate property interests” as here- 
inbefore outlined, sufficient control over the land (1) to prevent the erection of 
any buildings or structures other than those housing or supporting aids to air 
navigation, (2) to clear the area of all existing structures, other than air-navi- 
gation facilities, with right of ingress and egress for such purpose, and (3) to 
prevent any future use of the land which would interfere with the operation 
and use of the airport. Such easements have been used to obtain rights over 
agricultural lands without interfering with the agricultural use, but rather, 
limiting the future use of the land to agricultural purposes. 

Acquisition of title or the easement rights described above is eligible for 
aid under the Federal-aid airport program even though such property interests 
go beyond the rights which would be created by an easement granting only the 
minimum rights described on page 1. 

Paragraphs C and D of the policy section (p. 2) discuss, for certain types 
of projects, the acceptability of the adoption of protective measures in lieu 
of the “adequate property interest” hereinbefore defined, and paragraph BH 
of the policy section (p. 3) discusses the demonstration of a sponsor’s legal 
ability to prevent the future erection and creation of obstructions. To demon- 
strate its ability the sponsor is required to submit an acceptable legal opinion 
of its attorney. It is necessary that such opinion furnish sufficient grounds for 
reasonable concurrence by the CAA because, in absence of special circum- 
stances, adoption of height-limit regulations without compensation under the 
State police power is of questionable legal validity if the height limits prescribed 
are low and run the risk of constituting a taking of property without com- 
pensation, contrary to the State and Federal constitutions. Consequently, in 
the absence of unusual circumstances, the adoption of protective measures by 
legislation cannot be considered a satisfactory substitute for the acquisition of 
property interests for the entire runway clear zone area, and should be regarded 
as a possible alternative in any particular case only in the outer portions of 
the runway clear zone area and then only if and to the extent it can be deter- 
mined that the applicable height limits are not confiscatory. 

Where the owner or operator of an airport has agreed to acquire or has 
initiated action to acquire property interests in a runway clear zone area which 
involve greater property interests than those required herein, the sponsor may, 
upon request, have such commitment reduced to conform to the minimum 
requirements of this policy. 

LAND USE 


The CAA does not regard the runway clear zone area as an “overrun area” or 
“landing strip extension” as such terms apply to military airports. There is 
no requirement to grade the area except for the purpose of removing an obstruc- 
tion. It is recognized that, ideally, a level area will further contribute to the 
safety of aircraft, but leveling should be accomplished only where a sponsor 
holds fee title and such leveling is economically feasible without undertaking 
heavy grading operations: it is further recognized that if the runway clear zone 
area is fully cleared, leveling operations involving stump removal and filling of 
ditches will enhance safety and are eligible project costs under the Federal- 
aid airport program. Public roads and railroads are not objectionable in runway 
clear zones provided that such roads comply with CAA standards on clearances. 

When the sponsor has acquired control of the surface of the land in a runway 
clear zone area, it is desirable that no new buildings or structures other than 
those housing or supporting aids to navigation, be permitted ; this, however, does 
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not preclude the erection of fences or small, low service-type buildings such as 
isolated pumphouses, equipment sheds, electrical vaults and utility buildings, 
where TSO-N18 clearance is met and such structures do not encourage noncon- 
forming land use. It is recognized that in some cases, leaving low growths and 
light timber, which conform with TSO-N18, may be desirable inasmuch as they 
are sound absorbing ; where such is the case, structures of equal or lesser height, 
such as pole lines or highway signboards may be permitted. 

It is recognized that most sponsors will desire to make productive use of 
property in runway clear zone areas to which they hold fee title. Agricultural 
use is the most compatible use in such areas. However, those uses decided upon 
by a sponsor will not violate the basic runway clear zone objective so long as 
the specific use does not interfere with the safe, orderly, and efficient operation 
or use of the airport and does not result in creating an obstruction as determined 
by TSO-N18. When Federal funds have been used to acquire fee title in runway 
clear zone areas, use of the land must not violate the principle of keeping the 
area generally clear and open. Conforming uses include light recreational areas 
(without stadiums or heavy structures), auto parking areas, and other uses 
deemed not objectionable by the regional administrator. 


PROCEDURE UNDER THE FEDERAL-AID AIRPORT PROGRAM 


The application of the runway clear zone policy will be reviewed for each 
project undertaken at a specific airport if adequate property interests in run- 
way clear zone areas have not already been acquired. A flexible application 
might be justified on the basis of a small project. A subsequent project at the 
same airport, however, might involve considerable funds and be of such magni- 
tude that a more rigid application of the policy is in order. Consideration will 
be given to any previous determination, agreement or commitment made, or 
action taken, in regard to property interests in, or dimensions or configurations 
of, runday clear zone areas. 

.The most logical place to determine the degree of application of the runway 
clear zone policy is in the regional offices. Therefore, authority for the appli- 
eation of the policy, for deviation from standard configurations and dimensions 
and for the determination of the adequacy of property interests and control in 
runway clear zone areas, has been delegated to each regional administrator. 

In discussing each request for aid (form ACA-1623) with the sponsor, prior 
to recommending a tentative allocation of funds, the district airport engineer will 
determine the extent to which the airport then complies with the runway clear 
zone policy, and the views of the sponsor in regard to acquiring property interests 
in runway clear zone areas of standard configurations and dimensions for each 
eligible runway, together with any pertinent facts or unusual circumstances 
which apply to the specific airport. The district airport engineer will include 
this information in his report transmitting the request for aid to the regonal 
office. 

As soon as possible after the issuance of a notice of tentative allocation for a 
specific airport, the district airport engineer, after consulation with the regional 
airports office, will advise the sponsor, in writing, of the runways to which the 
runway clear zone policy will be applied, together with the standard configura- 
tions and dimensions applicable to each such runway. This procedure will not 
be required if the sponsor already has adequate property interests in runway 
clear zone areas for the runway(s) involved or if a previous determination made 
with regard to the runway clear zone areas still applies. 

As soon as feasible, in the early planning stages of a project, the district air- 
port engineer will consult with the sponsor in regard to runway clear zone re- 
quirements. As a result of this discussion, the sponsor shall submit information 
to the district airport engineer outlining the proposed configurations and dimen- 
sions of the runway clear zone area and stating the property interests it proposes 
to acquire, with information to support any deviations from adequate property 
interests or standard configurations and dimensions. In such contacts with the 
sponsor, the district airport engineer shall not commit the CAA in regard to a 
final determination on deviations from runway clear zone requirements. Full 
details shall be submitted in a report to the regional office for such final deter- 
mination by the regional administrator. 

Upon receipt of each report from the district airport engineer and upon con- 
sideration of the facts stated therein, the regional administrator shall make a 
determination, in regard to the specific project, as to the configuration and 
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dimensions of each runway clear zone area in which the sponsor will be re- 
quired to acquire property interests and the interests or rights which the sponsor 
will be required to obtain if less than the minimum rights described on page 1. 
The sponsor will be advised of these requirements, in writing, through the dis- 
trict airport engineer. 

In making each determination in regard to runway clear zones, the regional ad- 
ministrator will be guided by the several factors listed below. 


A. Type of airport—new or existing 


It is expected that the initial land acquisition for a new airport will include 
adequate property interests in runway clear zone areas of standard dimensions 
and configuration, for all eligible runways. On existing airports, however, the 
policy will be applied with reason, recognizing that on such airports the require- 
ment is limited to the extent determined to be practical and feasible. The words 
“practical” and “feasible” cannot be precisely defined, will vary with individual 
cases, and require application of good judgment, after consideration of all facts 
presented by the airport owner or operator. 


B. Type and degree of use—now and in future 


The volume of heavy aircraft, as compared to the volume of light aircraft; the 
likelihood of short-haul versus long-haul flights; the probable volume of instru- 
ment flights; the probability of further expansion of the airport and its use 
by larger and heavier aircraft with different approach characteristics are all ap- 
propriate factors to consider in applying the runway clear zone policy. In some 
cases, where identified in the national airport plan as ultimately requiring a 
lesser service type than now exists, existing runways may be more than adequate 
for present and foreseeable future use and thus the runway clear zone con- 
figurations and dimensions may be based on the national airport plan service 
type, as such is delineated on the master plan layout. 


€. Nature and cost of work proposed in project 


A project to extend a runway will receive a more rigid application of the run- 
way clear zone policy than will a project for runway resurfacing or lighting a 
taxiway. Likewise, the cost of the proposed improvements may affect the degree 
of application. If a project is small and does not involve major improvements, 
good judgment may well dictate that the runway clear zone policy be applied 
with utmost flexibility. The word “small,” however, is relative; a $10,000 proj- 
ect for a general aviation airport in a small community would not be considered 
a “small” project, if property interests in runway clear zone areas might rep- 
resent a cost of only a few hundred dollars; on the other hand, a $50,000 project 
in a large city might be considered a “small” project if acquisition of property 
interests in runway clear zone areas might represent a cost of several hundred 
thousand dollars. 


D. Nature and use of terrain in approach areas 


The fact that high or mountainous terrain beyond a runway clear zone reduces 
the effective approach slope could be a factor in reducing the length of that par- 
ticular runway clear zone. Existing tall buildings may have a similar effect in 
reducing approach slopes. Land susceptible to residential, industrial, or commer- 
cial development should call for a more rigid application of the runway clear 
zone policy. On the other hand, use of land for public parks, golf courses, 
cemeteries, railroad yards, and parkways may make appropriate a revision in 
runway clear zone configurations. An over-water approach may make acquisi- 
tion of property interests in all or a portion of the runway clear zone unneces- 
sary. A road right-of-way or a stream in the outer portion of the runway clear 
zone may justify a change in configuration. Likewise, the existence of such 
rights-of-way in an interior portion of a runway clear zone may make a gap in 
which there is no necessity of the sponsor acquiring a property interest. 


B. Potential development within approach areas 


Any development proposed or likely within the clear zone area should be con- 
sidered in determining the configuration. The probability of construction within 
the runway clear zone areas should be considered. History and growth trend 
of the area and highway frontage or intersections within the area are partic- 
ular factors to be examined. Where the CAA has programed the installation 
of an approach light lane or such installation appears likely in the future, the 
sponsor should be so advised and apprised of the land needed for such installation 
in order that it may, if it so elects, vary the configuration and dimensions as 
well as the nature of the property interest to be acquired. 
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F. Existing approach protection—Zoning 


Protection afforded by existing zoning ordinances will bear on the question of 
necessity for the acquisition of property interests in runway clear zones. Height- 
limitation zoning that prevents the erection of the type of structures that nor- 
mally would be placed on the land is of doubtful validity, since it raises the 
question of taking without compensation. The standard length of a runway 
clear zone provides 50-foot clearance above the terrain at the outer extremity of 
the runway clear zone area, beyond which point normal height-limitation zoning 
would usually not be subject to question of validity and should be encouraged. 
The existence of comprehensive zoning with provisions relating to land uses, 
density of buildings, setbacks, and other restrictions is also a factor to be 
considered. 


G. Relationship of parcel and zone boundaries 


In few cases will the areas in which property interests are acquired by a 
sponsor in runway clear zone areas follow the actual standard configurations and 
dimensions. The problem of acquiring property interests in entire parcels, rather 
than only in portions lying within the standard runway clear zone area, will have 
a bearing on the configuration and dimensions. Property lines may be followed, 
with reasonable variation in excess of, or less than, standard configurations. 
Obviously, when a small portion of a larger tract represents a minor deviation in 
configuration (particularly in the outer extremities and in the “flare” areas), 
the clear zone configuration may be adjusted to eliminate the area. Likewise, 
when the cost of acquiring property interests in the necessary portion of a tract 
represents approximately the cost of acquiring property interests in the entire 
tract, the entire tract may be included in the configuration and the cost of acqui- 
sition will be eligible when it can be found that the property interests in the 
entire tract are needed to protect the airport. 


H. Cost of acquisition 


Representations will be made that the cost of acquiring property interests in 
runway clear zone areas is not economically feasible. Each case warrants full 
exploration. In some instances, it has developed that acquisition costs were 
less than originally anticipated. Cost of acquisition is a factor to be given serious 
consideration. It must be recognized that in certain built-up areas a claim of 
uneconomical acquisition costs can be supported. Each situation, however, is 
relative and must be considered individually, and any decision should be based 
on facts. Built-up areas often exist in the outer portions of runway clear zones, 
and appraisals or estimates may reveal that the cost of acquiring property in- 
terests therein will be very high. Such cost might be determined to be excessive 
for a small airport, but reasonable for a major airport. If, however, the deter- 
mination of excessive cost of an area is justifiable, the configuration of the 
runway clear zone may be adjusted to exclude such area. 

In other cases, the growth of a community might have appreciated land 
values so that the cost of property interests will be very high. Here, good 
judgment is imperative. Where the runway clear zone area is not developed but 
is susceptible to development, the cost of acquiring property interests must 
be weighed against the probability of development and the effect of such de- 
velopment on the airport, recognizing that the cost of future acquisition of 
property interests (even if the land remains undeveloped) will probably be 
greater than the current cost. Often an airport has some undeveloped areas 
within its boundaries which can be deleted without adversely affecting the air- 
port. It might be possible to arrange a trade of such airport property for prop- 
erty interests in the runway clear zone area, or to finance the acquisition of such 
property interests by selling the excess airport property. In cases where there 
is spotty development within the runway clear zone area, it may be feasible 
to acquire property interests in all of the area except for the isolated develop- 
ment, especially if it is in a “fringe” area of a runway clear zone. Some ease- 
ments have been acquired which include a provision prohibiting future buildings, 
but which permit existing buildings to remain (i. e., a barn or equipment shed on 
farm property). 

In cases where it is more economical to extend a runway and incorporate a 
portion of the opposite end of the runway into a runway clear zone, such ex- 
tension of the runway is an eligible item of development; provided that the 
threshold of the runway is displaced so as to exclude from the marked and 
lighted runway the portion within the runway clear zone. 
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I. Feasible degree of sponsor control 


In some cases it may be possible and appropriate for a sponsor to obtain a 
lease giving sufficient length of term and control to meet runway clear zone 
requirements. Costs of the lease will not be allowable unless prepaid, and the 
rights of the parties and restrictions on the land must be examined before a 
determination of eligibility can be made. 

There will be instances where it is not feasible to acquire a fee interest, an 
easement, or a lease. In an individual situation, a contract or agreement might 
be worked out to give reasonable protection in a runway clear zone area. A 
contract running with the land would be preferable, but in some instances a 
personal contract could be accepted, provided that the airport owner agreed to 
take affirmative action in the event of a change in property ownership. Ex- 
amples include: 

(a) a case in which a farmer was reluctant to grant an easement because 
of title encumbrance, but was willing to enter into a contract or agreement 
assuring that, during his tenure of ownership, the land would be used only 
for agricultural crops with no obstructions erected thereon; and 

(b) a case in which an airport owner contracted with a timber concern 
and for a nominal fee obtained assurance that the property in the approach 
to one runway would be used only for timber seedlings which would not 
exceed a specified height. 

In such cases, the practical and/or economic difficulties of acquiring an ac- 
ceptable property interest, the history of ownership and land use, and the prob- 
ability of changes in land use and ownership should all be considered in calcu- 
lating the risk of not obtaining the minimum runway clear zone property inter- 
ests for the full term of a grant agreement. Since some risk is always involved 
when a contract right rather than property interest is accepted, the instances of 
accepting contract rights should be held to a minimum and to unusual cases. In 
some cases, rights granted to a sponsor under an agreement, lease, contract or 
easement conveying less than the rights contained in an “avigation easement” 
may be found to give reasonable protection in a runway clear zone area and such 
rights may be determined by the regional administrator to be acceptable in meet- 
ing requirements in connection with a particular project. 

In discussing the runway clear zone policy with sponsors, the district airport 
engineer will point out that “avigation easements” as hereinbefore discussed, 
afford adequate property interests in runway clear zone areas to provide for the 
unobstructed passage of aircraft. 

It should also be ponited out, however, that full ownership of such areas offers 
the maximum degree of protection and benefit to the airport, and is recom- 
mended by the CAA, if the sponsor holds such acquisition to be feasible. As an 
alternative the sponsor may elect to acquire, in lieu of fee title, easements which 
give it the right to clear the area and control its future use; such possibility 
should be explored by the district airport engineer, who should advise the spon- 
sor that the CAA recommends the acquisition of greater property interests than 
those provided by “avigation easements” wherever the sponsor determines such 
acquisition to be feasible. 

GENERAL 


It is not intended that the requirements for acquisition of property interests in 
runway clear zone areas deter or defer needed airport development when limited 
funds are inadequate for both the development and the acquisition. In such 
cases, or in other instances where the acquisition of property interests in runway 
clear zone areas is not a part of a project, but is required, a special condition will 
be inserted in the grant agreement requiring the sponsor to acquire such prop- 
erty interests within a specified time determined to be reasonable under the cir- 
cumstances, which, in no event, shall exceed 5 years. 

In regard to any runway approach area within the limits of the property as 
shown on exhibit A to the project application in which the sponsor has acquired 
a fee interest with Federal funds, the grant agreement shall contain a special 
covenant not to permit any permanent structures therein, other than those re- 
quired for aids to air navigation and other than those specifically excepted or 
subsequently excepted by the regional administrator. 

A master plan layout showing runway clear zones for the specific runway(s) 
or landing strip(s) to which the runway clear zone policy is applied, must be 
approved in connection with any Federal-aid airport program project. Such 
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master plan layout shall show the configuration of the runway clear zone areas 
in which the sponsor holds, or proposes to acquire, property interests. 

In addition to the establishment of runway clear zones of the master plan 
layout for the specific runway(s) or landing strip(s) to which the policy is 
applied, the master plan layout may also show runway clear zones for the 
remaining eligible runway(s) or landing strip(s), it being understood that the 
approval of the master plan layout does not commit the sponsor to undertake 
the acquisition of property interests in any runway clear zone area or prevent 
future agreement for deviations from the runway clear zone configurations as 
shown except with respect to the runway(s) or landing strip(s) to which the 
policy is being applied; such runway clear zones may be shown on the master 
plan layout in the same manner as any future airport development is delineated 
and should be as accurate as to dimensions and configurations as can reasonably 
be forecast. Basic TSQ-N18 approach areas should be shown on each master 
plan layout for all runways. 

Acquisition of property interests in runway clear zone areas is eligible for 
Federal aid only in connection with eligible runways based on civil requirements 
for runway length (national airport plan category). 

In connection with the question of eligible runways, Federal-aid airport pro- 
gram participation in the construction, reconstruction or resurfacing of runways 
will be limited to the dominant runway at any airport unless more than one 
runway can be justified on the basis of wind conditions or traffic volume: 

(@) On the basis of wind conditions, an airport will be eligible for a 
second runway if use of the dominant runway at that airport will require 
landings with cross-wind components exceeding 15 miles per hour for more 
than 5 percent of the time; even though the 95 percent usability factor is not 
achieved with a single runway, a second runway should be provided only if 
operation experience has demonstrated the need for it, and the economic 
factors of air transportation at the specific location warrant the expenditure 
of Federal-aid airport program funds for this purpose, the second runway 
be so oriented with regard to the dominant runway that maximum wind cov- 
erage is achieved ; 

(b) On the basis of traffic volume, an airport with 75,000 or more annual 
aircraft movements of all types not qualifying for a second runway on the 
basis of winds will be eligible for a second runway on the basis of traffic 
volume, provided that the layout and orientation of the two runways will 
permit both to be used to expedite traffic. 

If the Federal funds have been used to acquire property interests in an area 
that constitutes a portion of a runway clear zone (based on maximum length of 
runway under national airport plan category) and the runway is extended beyond 
the maximum civil length, Federal funds may be used to acquire property interests 
in the equivalent balance of the runway clear zone area at the end of the 
extended runway and every effort made to have the remainder acquired, but 
without Federal-aid airport program funds. If no Federal funds have been 
spent for property interests in a civil-length runway clear zone area, the acaquisi- 
tion of property interests at the ends of the extended runway will be eligible. 

If noncivil necessity now requires or will require runway length in excess of 
civil needs, the cost of acquisition of property interests in runway clear zone 
areas will be eligible at the end of the fully extended runway, but the cost of the 
land required for the noncivil extension is not eligible. 

Clearing of the runway clear zone area to the standards of TSO-N18 will be 
required as a minimum in those areas in which the sponsor acquires property 
interests unless the document conveying the interests provides for a specific 
exception. Complete clearing of the area is desirable, and is eligible under the 
Federal-aid airport program. 

Norre.—The emphasis in this statement regarding runway clear zones does not 
detract from the desirability of further protection of airport runway approaches 
in areas beyond the clear zones, both by the acquisition of property interests and 
police power legislation. In its advisory capacity, the CAA will advocate the 
acquisition of property interests in runway clear zones, even though no Federal 
funds are involved. 
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JULY 26, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the Depart- 
ment of Justice concerning the bill (S. 1189) to amend section 10 of the Federal 
Airport Act of 1946 to provide for increased Federal participation in the acquisi- 
tion of runway clear zones, and for other purposes. 

The bill would add a new subparagraph (f) to section 10 of the Federal Airport 
Act of 1946 as amended (60 Stat. 176; 49 U. S. C. 1109), which would provide 
that to the extent that project costs of an approved project represent the cost of 
acquiring clear zones for runways, as required by the Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, the. United States share shall be 75 percent of the allowable costs of 
such runway clear zones. 

While the bill does not define the term “clear zones” it is understood that a 
clear zone for runways as required by the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
means a zone 1,000 feet wide and extending one-half mile out from the end of 
the airport runway. Such zone is to be free of all obstructions such as trees or 
buildings for the clear passage of aircraft. 

Whether the bill should be enacted involves questions of policy on which the 
Department of Justice prefers to make no recommendation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report. 

Sincerely, 
WrtuiaM P. Rogers, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


Civ. AERONAUTICS Boarp, 
Washington, June 6, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR MaGNuson: This is in further reply to your letter of February 
15, 1957, acknowledged February 27, 1957, asking the Board for a report on 
S. 1189, a bill to amend section 10 of the Federal Airport Act of 1946 to provide 
for increased Federal participation in the acquisition of runway clear zones, 
and for other purposes. 

The proposed legislation relates to the share which should be borne by the 
United States Government in connection with carrying out projects under the 
Federal Airport Act for acquiring clear zones for runways. This is a matter 
which is of primary concern to the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Federal Airport Act, and the Board has no com- 
ment to make in regard to the proposed legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


JaMEs R. Durrer, Chairman. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 20, 1957. 
B-77406 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
ao Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, United States 
enate. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is made to your letter dated Febru- 
ary 15, 1957, acknowledged February 19, requesting our comments on 8. 1189, 
85th Congress, 1st session. 

S. 1189 proposes to amend section 10 of the Federal Airport Act of 1946 to 
increase from 50 percent to 75 percent the Federal share of allowable costs 
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for acquiring runway clear zones in connection with approved projects under 
the act. We have no information on the necessity for, or advisability of, in- 
creasing the extent of Federal participation in such costs; however, we note 
that a similar amendment with respect to the cost of installing high intensity 
lighting facilities on instrument landing runways (63 Stat. 605) has been cited 
as precedent for the present proposal. In recommending favorable considera- 
tion of such legislation the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
stated that enactment would result in no overall increase in Federal expendi- 
tures under the Federal Airport Act, but would result in the construction of 
fewer airports under each annual appropriation due to the increased cost of 
each airport requiring high-intensity lighting (S. Rept. No. 513, 8lst Gong.). 

Presumably, a similar justification will be advanced in support of the present 
proposal, in which event consideration of S. 1189 will involve a determination 
of the advisability of continuing to reduce the number of airports for which Fed- 
eral funds are available by increasing the extent of presently authorized par- 
ticipation in specific cost items. We consider this to be a policy question and, 
accordingly, we make no recommendation with respect to enactment of the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
} Washington, D. C., March 25, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the Depart- 
ment of Justice concerning the bill (S. 3533) to amend the definition of the term 
“Airport development” in the Federal Airport Act, as amended. 

The bill has been examined, but since the subject matter thereof is not re- 
lated to any of the activities of the Department of Justice, we would prefer not 
to offer any comment concerning it. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE FE. WALSH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, April 9, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter dated March 21, 1958, acknowledged March 
24, 1958, enclosed a copy of S. 3533, 85th Congress and requested our comments 
thereon. The bill would amend the Federal Airport Act by providing an addi- 
tional definition of the term “airport development” as used in that act. 

Our office has no information concerning the necessity for or the desirability of 
the proposed legislation but regards the matter as one of policy for the considera- 
tion of the Congress. Therefore, we make no recommendation with respect to the 
enactment of S. 3533. 

The report is submitted in triplicate as requested. 


Sincerely yours, 


FRANK H. WEITZEL, 
Assistant Coniptroller General Of the United States. 
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Civi AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, April 21, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, United States 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DeEAaR SENATOR MaGnuson: This is in reply to your letter of March 21, 1958, 
requesting our comments on S. 3533, a bill to amend the definition of the term 
“Airport development” in the Federal Airport Act, as amended. 

The bill would amend the definition of the term “Airport development” to 
include the periodic seal coating of flexible airport pavements and the filling of 
joints in rigid airport pavements at certain airports . 

Inasmuch as the legislaton relates to the airport-development program under 
the Federal Airport Act, which is administered by the Department of Commerce, 
the Board has no comment to make, but nevertheless has no objection to the 
proposed bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES R. DURFEE, 
Chairman. 


AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 11, 1958. 
Hon. A. 8S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
Chairman, Aviation Subcommittee, 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: The Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association, representing 
more than 70,000 members who are users of the Nation’s system of civil airports, 
urges favorable action on 8S. 3533, which proposes an amendment to the Federal 
Airport Act which would place “periodic seal coating” and “filling of joints” 
within the definition of the term ‘‘airport development.” 

It is our understanding that this bill, if enacted, will provide “That paragraph 
(3) of section 2 (a) of the Federal Airport Act, as amended (49 U. 8S. C. 1101 
(a) (3), is amended by adding at the end of such paragraph a new sentence 
as follows: ‘Such term also means the periodic seal coating of flexible airport 
pavements and the filling of joints in rigid airport pavements at airports sub- 
ject to surplus property transfer instruments having less than seven thousand 
five hundred annual enplaned domestic scheduled airline passengers.’ ” 

Respectfully yours, 


J. B. HARTRANFT, Jr., President. 
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Apri 9, 1958. 
Hon. James T. PyYLe, 


Administrator, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Pye: On Monday, April 14, the Aviation Subcommittee of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee will commence hearings on several avia- 
tion bills, including S. 3502. This bill is sponsored by Senators Magnuson, Payne, 
Neuberger, and Yarborough, in addition to myself. In its present form the bill 
would extend the present Airport Act through fiscal year 1963 with increased 
authorization of $100 mililon a year beginning with fiscal year 1959, and in 
adidtion provide a discretionary fund of $75 million for use during the fiscal 
year 1959. 


In this connection, the committee would like to have the following informa- 
tion from you: 


1. An analysis of the fiscal year 1959 requests for Federal airport funds showing, 
for each State: 
(a) Location of the project 
(bv) Amount of Federal funds requested for fiscal year 1959 
(c) Amount of Federal funds allocated for the project by CAA for fiscal 
year 1959 
(d@) The balance, that is the difference in the amount requested and the 
amount allocated 
(e) Any additional funds requested for periods beyond fiscal year 1959 
(f) The total of items (b), (c), (d), and (e) for each State 
. A summary tabulation of the State totals under item 1 above 
. Asummary of local matching funds as reflected in requests for fiscal year 1959, 
if possible with an indication of the source of these funds 
. A tabulation of requests and allocations, organized by size of the airport, 
using CAA hub categories and showing: 
(a) Location of the project 
(b) Amount of Federal funds requested for fiscal year 1959 
(c) Amount of Federal funds allocated for the project by CAA for fiscal 
year 1959 
(d@) The balance, that is the difference in the amount requested and the 
amount allocated 
(e) Any additional funds requested for periods beyond fiscal year 1959 
(f) Asummary tabulation by size category 
. A summary of allocations to various categories of airports during the period 
covered by Public Law 211, prior to fiseal year 1959 
. A tabulation of fiscal year 1959 allocations for clear zone property, by location 
of the project, with State and national totals 
7. An analysis of requests for funds by type-of-work categories 
. A history of appropriations under the original Federal Airport Act and under 
Public Law 211, with a summary table showing the net amounts available for 
projects, the amounts obligated, and the amounts expended in each year 


We would also appreciate several copies of the CAA forecast of aeronautical 
activity and of the latest report on jet planning. 


Your attention is particularly called to section 5 of the bill S. 3502, which 
amends section 13 of the Federal Airport Act to provide that the cost of con- 
struction of those parts of projects intended for use as parking lots, bars, 
cafes, or other space to be rented or leased by concessionaires, shall not be an 
allowable project cost under the act. The committee would appreciate your 
comment as to the desirability of this amendment and the practicability of its 
administration, assuming that the Federal Airport Act is extended for an addi- 
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tional period of time as provided in the bill. You may wish to submit this com- 
ment as a separate statement on this section of the bill. 

Your cooperation in furnishing this information for the benefit of our com- 
mittee would be appreciated. We would like to have as much of this informa- 
a a by the opening of hearings on the bill on the morning of April 

, 1958. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Very truly yours, 
A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
Chairman, Aviation Subcommittee. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, April 14, 1958. 
Hon. A. S. MIke MONRONEY, 
Chairman, Aviation Subcommittee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR Monroney: This is in reply to your letter of April 9, 195s, 
requesting data based upon requests received from sponsors used in the formu- 
lation of the Federal-aid airport program for fiscal year 1959. 

The tabulations containing the data you desire are enclosed and for easy 
identification they are numbered to coincide with those in your letter. The in- 
formation enclosed and the identifying numbers are as follows: 


1. Analysis of sponsors requests for Federal aid, fiscal year 1959. 
2. State summary of sponsors requests for Federal aid, fiscal year 1959. 

. Summary of source of sponsors funds, fiscal year 1959. 

. Analysis of sponsors requests for Federal aid, by CAA hub categories, conti- 
nental United States only, fiscal year 1959. 

5. Summary of CAA hubs, by States, continental United States only, fiscal years 
1956, 1957, and 1958. 

. Allocations for clear zones, fiscal year 1959. 

. Analysis of sponsor requests, by type of work, fiscal year 1959. 

. A history of appropriations under the original Federal Airport Act and 
under Public Law 211, with a summary table showing the net amounts 
available for projects, the amounts obligated, and the amounts expended 
in each year. 

Also enclosed are three copies, each, of the booklets entitled ‘1960-1965-1970— 
Civil Aviation and Federal Airways Forecasts” and ‘Jet Age Planning.” 
Sincerely yours, 
WittiaM B. Davis, 
Acting Administrator. 
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FEDERAL-AID AIRPORT PROGRAM 


Analysis of sponsors’ requests for Federal aid, fiscal year 1959 


State, location, and name of airport 


Federal funds 


requested, 
fiscal year 
1959 


Federal funds 
allocated, 
fiscal year 

1959 


| 1959 requests 


Amount of | Federal funds 
unallocated [requested for 
fiscal year fiscal years 
after 1959 





ALABAMA 


Alexander City: T. C, Russell Field_. 
Birmingham: — gm 

Decatur: Pryor Field_ - 

Dothan: Municipal 

Huntsville: Huntsville__-_- 
Mobile: Bates Municipal. - 
Montgomery: Dannelly F ield_. 
Muscle Shoals: Muscle Shoals 
Selma: Selfield_- 

Tuscaloosa: Van de Graaff_. 


Total 
ARIZONA 


Ohandler: Municipal. .._ 

Douglas: Bisbee-Douglas International 
Flagstaff: Municipal 

Globe: Municipal 

Kingman: Municipal-- 

Phoenix: Sky Harbor Municipal. - 
Prescott: Municipal. - 

St. Johns: Municipal 

Sedona: O1k Creek Canyon- 

Tucson: Ryan Field -- 

Tucson: Municipal. -. 

Wickenburg: Municipal-- 

Williams: Municipal 

Window Rock: Window Rock-Fort Defiance - 


Total 
ARKANSAS 


Eureka Springs: Municipal 
Herber Springs: Municipal. 
Marked Tree: Municipal_ - 
Texarkana: Municipal. 
Wynne: Municipal 


Total 
CALIFORNIA 


Al Tahoe: Tahoe Valley (Lake Tahoe) -_- 
Bakersfield: Meadows Field _- -- 
Boonville: Boonville 

Borrego: Borrego Valley 

Carlsbad: Palomar.-. 

Chico: Munigqipal.« ited 
Columbia (Sonora): ‘Columbia_ -- 
Concord: Buchanan Field 
Eureka: County -_- 

Fresno: Air Terminal f 
Grass Valley: Loma Rica--- 

Half Moon Bay: Half Moon Bay- 
Hayward: Municipal. 

Hemet: Ryan Field_- 

Imperial: County-- 


Lancaster: General William J. Fox Airfield. __- 


Long Beach: Municipal 
Los Angeles: International 
Marysville: Yuba County 
Monterey: Peninsula 
NAPA: County 


Oakland: Metropolitan Oakland International. 


Ontario: International. -- 

Oxnard: Ventura County 

Palm Springs: Municipal_- 

Pomona (La Verne): Brackett Field. -- 
Porterville: Municipal_-_. 

Ramona; Ramona. -- 

Riverbank: Municipal. 

Riverside: Municipal 





$37, 271 
5, 675, 000 
30, 000 
312, 500 
112, 500 
76, 837 
40, 710 
180, 000 
40, 750 
171, 550 


6, 677, 118 


0 

$900, 000 
30, 000 | 
0 

0 | 

76, 837 | 
38, 549 | 
91, 000 
40, 750 
0 i 


$37, 271 
4, 775, 000 
0 


312, 500 
112, 500 
0 

2, 161 
89, 000 
0 

171, 550 


1, 177, 136 


5, 499, 982 





21, 045 


77, 470 
46, 116 
12, 200 
20, 000 
1, 622, 295 
175, 908 
41, 400 
14, 335 
30, 500 
849, 120 
23, 460 
12, 200 
115, 274 


3, 061, 323 | 


18, 000 
14, 500 | 
16, 000 
253, 317 
21, 


108, 
348, 410 
11, 000 
57, 843 
241, 
35, 
18, 


500 
151 
159, 852 
72, 505 

1, 133, 552 
267, 300 
21, 188 
702, 781 
13, 543 
375, 840 
607, 496 
454, 100 
2, 262, 347 
7, 566 

25, 020 
25, 674 

3, 098, 817 
342, 154 
206, 106 
1, 096, 806 
108, 271 
13, 238 

16, 495 
53, 769 
33, 233 


500 | 


796 


056 | 





| 


$23, 317 | 








| 
15, 860 | 
50, 020 
46, 116 | 
10, 065 
10, 000 
513, 304 
175, 908 | 
0 
0} 
0 | 
306, 180 | 
0 | 
0 
0 


1%, 453 | 





13, 510 | 
102, 676 
0 | 
0 | 
000, 000 
7. 566 
25, 020 | 
13, 782 
, 000, 000 
0 
205, 611 
0 
42, 746 
0 
0 
0 


5, 185 
27, 450 


oocoo 


1, 108, “ 


4l, 400 
14, 335 
30, 500 
542, 940 
23, 460 
12, 200 
115, 274 


eoocoococooooo 


am 9% 33, 870 


43, 174 
0 


11, 000 
57, 843 
241, 056 
35, 500 
18, 151 
159, 852 


0 
865, 794 
267, 300 


0 

614, 595 
33 

273, 164 
607, 496 
454, 100 
262, 347 
0 

0 

11, 892 

2, 098, 817 
342, 154 
495 

1, 096, 806 
65, 525 

13, 238 

16, 495 

53, 769 

17, 093 


1, 


coobocooeoooeooSeoSoSoSoSoSoSSoSoSoSoS 
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Analysis of sponsors’ requests for Federal aid, fiscal year 1959—Continued 


Federal funds|Federal funds} Amount of |Federal funds 

State, location, and name of airport > ; unallocated | requested for 
fiscal year fiscal years 
1959 requests} after 1959 


CALIFORNIA—continued 

San Diego: 

Gillespie Field 

Lindbergh Field 
San Francisco: International 
San Jose: Munici 
San Rafael: Marin County 
Santa Ana: Orange County 
Santa Barbara: Municipal 
Santa Monica: Municipal 
Santa Rose: Sonoma County 
Stockton: Stockton Field 


Torrance: Municipal 
Ukiah: Municipal 
Watsonville: 

d: Weed 


gee 


Sao gt 
conenesosssc 


Ss 
eheovssese 


Akron: Akron-Washington County 

Alam»sa: Municipal 

Boulder: Boulder 

Cortez: Montezuma County 

Denver: Stapleton Airfield 

Durango: La Plata County 0 
Lamar: a pal ; 0 


0 
44, 673 
0 


6, 116, 565 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport: Municipal 
Danbury: Municipal 
Meriden: Municipal 
New Haven: Munici 
Windsor Locks: Br 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington: New Castle County 
FLORIDA 


Daytona Beach: Municipal 

Fort Lauderdale: Broward International 

Fort Pierce: St. Lucie County 

Hollywood: North Perry 

Jacksonville: Thomas C. Imeson 

Key West: International 

Lakeland: Drane Field 

Melbourne: Melbourne-Eau Gallie Municipal. 
Merritt Island: Central Brevard 

Miami: International 


Orlando: Municipal 

Orlando: Greater Orlando 

St. Peters : Pinellas County International. 
Tallahassee: {unicipal (new) 

Tampa: International 

West Palm Beach: New Palm Beach Inter- 


zB Bee 


ak 
oS 





0 
3, 173, 250 
3, 143, 000 
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State, location, and name of airport 


GEORGIA 


Albany: Municipal 

Atlanta: Municipal 

Atlanta: Fulton Count 

Columbus: Muscogee y 
Lawrenceville: Lawrenceville-Gwinnett 
Macon: Municipal (Cochran Field) 
Swainsboro: Emanuel County 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora: Municipal 
Benton: Municipal (new) 
Carbondale: Southern Illinois.___- 
Champaign-Urbana: University of Illinois 
Chicago: 

Merrill C. Meigs Field 

Midway 

O’ Hare Field-Chicago International 
Danville: Vermilion County. - 
Dixon: Municipal 
Effingham: Effingham Count 
— Evanston-Skokie 


quedkans: Municipa 

Highland Park: Municipal Heliport 
Kankakee: ee 

Litchfield: Munici 

Marion-Herrin: 

Moline: Quad City. 

Mount Vernon: Municipal 

Peoria: Greater Peoria. 

Rockford: Greater Rockford 

Salem: Salem-Leckrone 

Savanna: Munici 

Sparta: Communit 

Springfield: Ca; upltal 
Sterling-Rock Falls: Whiteside County 
Waukegan: Memorial 

West Chicago: DuPage County 


Memoria 
unicipal Heli- 


INDIANA 


Anderson: Municipal 

Bedford: Municipa’ 

Bloomington: Municipal (Kisters Field) 
Columbus: Municipal 


Frankfort: Municipal____ 

Indianapolis: Weir Cook Municipal_. 
Indianapolis: Marion County 

Kokomo: Municipal 

Lafayette: Tippecanoe County 

LaPorte: LaPorte 

Logansport: Municipal 

Madison: Municipal 

Marion: Munici 

Michigan City: Municipal 

Mount Vernon: Municipa! 

South Bend: St. Joseph County..._-_..-- ade 
Wabash: Municipal 

Warsaw: Memor 


Pikdpiaiedbentbaiucna 


in teint a diaanecd aa tint incensed ills ait ; 
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Analysis of sponsors’ requests for Federal aid, fiscal year 1959—Continued 


Federal funds} Federal funds} Amount of |Federal funds 


requested, 
fiscal year 


allocated, 
fiscal year 
1959 


unallocated | requested for 
fiscal year = years 
1959 requests 





& 2338 
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Analysis of sponsors’ requests for Federal aid, fiscal year 1959—Continued 
| 
Federal funds} Federal funds} Amount of |Federal funds 
State, location, and name of airport requested, allocated, unallocated | requested for 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year fiscal years 
1959 1959 1959 requests after 1959 





IOWA 
Ames: Municipal____. ; $28, 500 $28, 500 | 0 
Cedar Rapids: Niiiina 47, 500 27, 500 $20, 000 
Dubuque: Municipal 12, 500 12, 500 | 0 
Fort Dodge: Municipal 20, 000 20, 000 0 
Sioux City: Municipal___.................- : 80, 600 72, 000 8, 600 


MR cabend ake. : ‘cceene _™. 100 160, 500 28, 600 | 


a _—_ 


KANSAS 


Atchison: Municipal (Amelia Ear wee. -. fe 13, 750 | 13, 750 0! 
Concordia: Municipal... _.............-- jet 11, 600 0 | 11, 600 | 
Serene DEMON eek, 25, 000 18, 500 6, 500 

Ellinwood: Municipal. 15, 000 15, 000 | 0 
a ee 56, 244 56, 244 0 
Hays: Municipal : | 26, 000 | 5, 000 
Marysville: Municipal___........._....-- : 8, 000 | 0 


RL ees eles Gtimeinithich mes dana enn a s 137, tal 23, 100 | 


=o 





lloleocese 


KENTUCKY l 





Bowling Green: Bowling Green-Warren | | 
County --__.- : a 50, 0} 50, 000 
Clinton: Clinton-Hickman County _ 14, 0 | 14, 600 | 
Covington: Greater Cincinnati_. Seer re 1, 691, 750 500, 000 | 1, 191, 750 
Elizabethtown: Hardin County _ 15, 000 0 15, 000 
Lexington: Blue Grass Field 50, 70, 720 | 79, 280 
Louisville: Standiford Field__.........___- 3 | 685, 000 | 175, 000 | 
Madisonville: Municipal___-_._...__.....__-- ‘ 0 60, 000 
Paducah: Barkley Field 27, 000 0 
7, 500 32, 500 


1, 290, 220 1, 618, 130 | 





| 


' z oiéclocés 


\3 





| 
| 
| 
} 


LOUISIANA 


Abbeville: Municipal..._...........--.-------- 70, 7 50, 000 20, 780 
pana: Beer. ...-...--..-- ss... 185, 000 298, 127 
Baton Rouge: Ryan Field-.--_.---_____. as 125, 000 | 75, 000 
Lafayette: Lafayette......._......_-.____- . 5, 000 434, 650 
Lake Charles: Municipal 342, 500 632, 500 
Monroe: Selman Field ; = aldednen 0 | 125, 000 
New Iberia: New Iberia Airpark.._____________ 0 265, 000 
New Orleans: Moisant International.____.____- ; 1, 000, 000 1, 589, 125 
Shreveport: Downtown Municipal_.-__- ee | 14, 204 0 
Shreveport: Greater Shreveport Municipal... 2, 48 16, 000 | 26, 483 


bo 
on 
an 





Po ndinciete Re occksad ce itstencencsase 3 , 204, 1, we, 704 _ 3, 46, 665 | 





= ateendaats 


t 
o 
~“ 


MAINE 
Bar Harbor: Municipal : 30, 3, 500 | 16, 500 


| 
Caribou: Municipal......---....-- ; 54, 96 54, 962 | 10,000 | 0 
Houlton: Municipal. haat ; 57, 36 57, 36 0 | 

Old Town: Municipal. eae ; ‘ | 12, 000 | 

Portland: Municipal_- com Sea : c ; 0 | 

Princeton: Municipal. cee f = eee 

Sanford: Sanford _- sr ae 


10, 000 





MARYLAND 


Baltimore: Friendship International - -__-._.__-| 547, 250 | 288, 250 

Cambridge: Cambridge-Dorchester -- 7 54, 312 48, 800 
Hagerstown: Municipal _- AO 190, 000 | 190, 000 | 
Oakland: Garrett County_...___- Li vale Seem 169, 250 0 | 169, 250 
Prince Georges County: Municipal _. bnoeae ae 275, 000 | 0 | 275, 000 
Towson: Baltimore County 2 2, 000, 000 0 | 2, 000, 000 


eee — —} 


3, 235, 812° 5m, 050 + 708, 762 
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Analysis of sponsors’ requests for Federal aid, fiscal year 1959—Continued 





Federal funds} Federal funds} Amount of | Federal funds 

State, location, and name of airport requested, allocated, unallocated | requested for 

fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year fiscal years 
1959 1959 | 1959 requests| after 1959 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Beverly: Municipal_- \ 0 | $26, 500 
Boston: Gen. Edward L. Logan International. a $775, 000 | 510, 500 
Chatham: Municipal 7 45, 270 | 4, 600 
Fall River: Municipal 5 0 | 64, 295 
Falmouth: Mumicipal...................-..--- 0} 130, 000 
Fitchburg: Municipal.................--.-.--- 0 0 12, 000 
Gardner: Municipal 37, 825 0 
Hyannis: Municipal 126, 325 19, 225 
Lawrence: Municipal --.- a 412, 300 25, 000 
Marlborough: Marlborough---- 0 178, 125 | 
Martha’s Vineyard: Martha’s weagerd 0 6, 000 

Nantucket: Memorial__..........-- die | 45, 000 0 

New Bedford: Municipal. .................---- 7 62, 137 | 5, 363 
North Adams: North Adams-Harriman-- ‘te ‘ 39, 000 | 
Norwood: Memorial. - pes ateecke : 28, 0 | 28, 000 
Pittsfield: Municipal... snchdheapacdee me 655, 000 0 | 655, 000 
Plymouth: Municipal. -------_- re 10, 000 10, 000 
Taunton: Municipal- + As 111, 500 106, 500 5, 000 
Westfield: Westfield-Barnes_______- | 15, 000 0 15, 000 
Worcester: Municipal.__- ; | , 388, 500 51, 000 | 1, 337, 500 





Total... , , 18,4 465, i. 710, 357 | 3, 022, 108 | 6, 766, 379 


| 

MICHIGAN i 
Alma: Municipal_._........._-- 48, 000 | 48, 000 
Alpena: Phelps-Collins...........____- ou 6, 000 } 6, 000 
Ann Arbor: Municipal. 55, 000 | 55, 000 

Battle Creek: W. K. Kellogg Regional Field_ 25, 500 25, 500 | 0 
Bay City: James Clements __- = ie 44, 500 2, 2, 500 
Benton Harbor-St. Joseph: Ross Field______-_- 61, 000 0 | 61, 000 
Big Rapids: Big Rapids be Jaki 57, 500 2, 15, 000 | 
Boyne City: Boyne City SS RS cin cliie 5, 500 | 
Cadillae: Municipal. Peasiliacheiel 10, 000 
Crystal Falls: Iron County... --------. ; 19, 000 | 
Detroit: Detroit City ---- sina 107, 000 
Detroit: Detroit Seaplane Base____- : z 57, 500 
Detroit: New Detroit __- . bs 1, 250, 000 
Detroit: Metropolitan Way ne County Z , 315, 500 
Detroit: Willow Run....._._-. ge eaeat 250, 000 
Escanaba: Municipal 30, 000 
Flint: Bishop Field 101, 000 
Gaylord: Otgtte Comme ys .o 5 no csccnccnccs cc 13, 000 
Grand Rapids: Kent County 207, 500 
Hastings: Municipal it eke cae ee a 37, 000 | 
Hillsdale: Municipal... --__-. 56, 000 
Iron Mountain: Ford.__- 68, 000 
Ironwood: Ironwood- Gogebic County sipbinianhibale 68, 000 
Jackson: Reynold Municipal 100, 000 
Kalamazoo: Municipal....................-.-.. 100, 000 
Lansing: oe ES Sa 285, 000 
Ludington: Mason County 30, 000 19, 000 | 
Mancelona: Mancelona- 31, 000 | 0 | 
Manistee: Manistee-Blacker uf 24, 000 | 0 | 
Menominee: Menominee County (new).----- | 150, 000 150, 000 
Muskegon: Muskegon ar as : 20, 000 20, 000 | 0 
Niles: Jerry Tyler__...-.-- isu ; 10, 500 0 
Gutomeon: Comees....:..-224-.---..-.-...2 30, 000 30, 000 | 0 
Owosso: City-. ay eee 20, 000 20, 000 | 0 
Pellston: Emmet County. fads 2 20, 500 20, 500 | 0 
Pontiac: Municipal ; Di cnet 200, 000 | 140, 000 | 60, 000 
Rogers City: Presque Isle County - | 25, 000 | 25, 000 0 
St. Ignace: Mackinae County. ; 10, 000 10, 000 0 | 
Sault Ste. Marie: Municipal. -- be aia 40, 000 40, 000 0} 
Sturgis: Kirsch Municipal__-- 13, 500 | 0 | 13, 500 
Three Rivers: Dr. Haines Flying Field__-_. : 10, 000 | 0 10, 000 














eee : 
Total : sanpellligts~ enna i GI 000 | 2, 550, 500 | 2, 461, 500 
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Analysis of sponsors’ requests for Federal aid, fiscal year 1959—Continued 


State, location, and name of airport 


MINNESOTA 


Alexandria: Municipal 

Austin: Municipal 

Duluth: Municipa cots Jianeda 
Eveleth-Virginia: dens... 
Faribault: Municipal 

Fairmont: Municipal --- 

Grand Rapids: Municipal 
Hibbing: Munici 

International Falls: Municipa 
—— lis: Wold-Charberiain Interna- 
Minneapolis: Flying Cloud 

Owatonna: a 
Park Rapids: Municipal____...............---- 
Redw Pees meee)... 2 .......- ¥ 
Rochester: Municipal....................--.--- 
St. Paul: Holman Field........:............. e 
South St. Paul: Fleming Field oh 


cee 


MISSISSIPPI 


Amory: Monroe County --..-.-------------- . 
Greenville: Municipal 

Greenwood: Municipal. - --.----- 
Hattiesburg: Municipal z 

Pg ll EE SE eae 
Laurel: Municipa! 

Meridian: Key Field 

eneeeee.: mane... 5-2 


UO da Wikiglniewcdoamhece aioe 
MISSOURI 


Cape Girardeau: Municipal 

Kansas City: Mid- Continent International. . 
Neosho: Municipal. 

St. Louis: Lambert.St. Louis Municipal 
Springfield: Municipal 

Sullivan: Memorial_..................- ‘5 


MONTANA 
Billings: Logan Field 
Butte: Municipal 
Fort Benton: Municipal 
Havre: Havre City-County 
Miles: City 
Tee ke his. 
NEBRASKA 


Chadron: Municipal...................-..-- 
Omaha: Municipal ---- 


NEVADA 


Las Vegas: McCarran Field___- 
Reno: Municipal ____-...--- 


Federal funds} Federal funds 
requested, allocated, 
fiscal year fiscal year 

1959 1959 


wn 


ofakkrees 


3 
z 


|S88888S8 SESsseses 


ZBSSoaN 


Amount of |Federal funds 
unallocated | requested for 
fiscal year fiscal years 
1959 requests 


after 1959 


e af 
i eotecette 


= 
= 
occococec coocoocococeco 














289, 700 
537, 500 
15, 000 
846, 000 
10, 000 
10, 100 








3, 324, 100 1, 708, 300 


74, 573 
155, 549 
24, 030 
22, “. 


26, 635 
155, 549 
24, 030 
0 





1,615, 800 


H 


lle ccococeo 


5 
oe 











498, 125 
179, 250 
677, 375 





176, 875 
0 


176, 875 
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Analysis of sponsors’ requests for Federal aid, fiscal year 1959—Continued 


State, location, and name of airport 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Claremont: Municipal 

Hampton: Municipal : 

Keene: Dillant-Hopkins_....................-- 
Laconia: Municipal 

Lebanon: Municipal 

Manchester: Grenier Field_..._.__- 
Northumberland: Groveton Airport 
Whitefield: Municipal 


OR cand ca apes 
NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City: See REED... who 


Newark: Municipal_- ioisiiaaa shail 
Trenton: Mercer County_ PO FB. RE eS re 


Te ae 


NEW MEXICO 


Alamagordo: Municipal... 

Farmington: Municipal 

Gallup: McKinley County 

Grants: Municipal 

Hobbs: Lea County 

Las Cruces: Municipal_- ‘i 
Lovington: Lovington- Lea ‘County-_..-- pe 
Roswell: Municipal 

Santa Fe: Municipal 


OGRE. hcittivninoninpavads 
NEW YORK 


Albany: Municipal 
Binghamton: Broome County 
PES ais ceed dinddeccuccecds rea 
Cooperstown: a County 
Elmira: Chemung County 
Ithaca: Tompkins a 
Jamestown: Municipa 
Liberty: Sullivan a 
New York: La Guardia 
New York: International 
Ogdensburg: Municipal 
Old Forge: Webb Municipal 
Olean: Municipal 
Rochester: Rochester 
eee ——T 

aren 


tica: 
Warwick: Municipal 
White Plains: Westchester County 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville: Municipa 

Charlotte: Douglas Municipal...._.......-..--- 
Fayetteville: Grannis Field 

Greensboro-High Point: 


Hickory: Municipal 

Jefferson: Ashe County 
Lumberton: Municipa 
Raleigh-Durham: Raleigh-Durham 
Salisbury: Rowan County 
Winston-Salem: Smith Reynolds 





Federal funds} Federal funds} Amount of |Federal fund 


requested, allocated, 
fiscal year fiscal year 








400, 000 
1, 895, 000 
475, 000 


2, 770, 000 





415, 641 398, 010 
114, 114 0 
602, 320 478, 142 
138, 867 138, 867 

29, 886 19, 242 
114, 338 52, 284 
106, 105 0 
123, 680 

40, 602 


_| 1,685, 553 


1, 175, 000 
37, 500 
300, 000 
350, 000 
187, 700 
133, 500 
12, 000 
375, 000 
14, 100, 000 
3, 500, 000 
90, 812 

50, 000 
105, 000 
776, 620 
30, 000 

2, 548, 000 
397, 500 
5, 000 

161, 000 


24, 334, 632 





1, 278, 748 
155, 000 
50, 500 


533, 955 
79, 000 
50, 000 








17, 631 
114, 114 
124, 178 
0 

10, 644 

62, 054 

106, 105 
123, 680 
40, 602 


Beth 285 
z8 


ook Sess 


8 
: 


oo 
— 
te 


22S 2 


§ 


unallocated | requested for 
fiscal year fiscal years 
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Analysis of sponsors’ requests for Federal aid, fiscal year 1959—Continued 


Federal funds| Federal funds} Amount of | Federal funds 

State, location, and name of airport requested, allocated, unallocated | requested for 
fiscal year fiscal year | fiscal year fiscal years 
1959 1959 1959 requests after 1959 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bismarck: Municipal § $28, 890 
Devils Lake: Municipal 0 
Grafton: Municipal _ - 28, 500 
Jamestown: Municipal 52, 000 
Minot: International. ..............:.......4 15, 7. 15, 750 | 





125, 40° 


Akron: Municipal 5 ee A gee 37, { 0 | 137, 500 | 
Akron: Akron-Canton , 093, 26 511, 000 582, 260 143, 100 
Cincinnati: Blue Ash. sie ain 225, 000 200, 000 25, 000 100, 000 
Cincinnati: Lunken Fie ld. So datetime phi tha ia 97, 000 | 31, 000 66, 000 | 0 
Cleveland: Cleveland-Hopkins.__.__- 400, 000 400, 000 0 0 
Cleveland: Cuyahoga County._.........-.-- 1, 047, 103 | 0 1, 047, 103 780, 045 
Columbus: Port Columbus. -_.................. 2, 143, 120 750, 000 | 1, 393, 120 1, 425, 000 
Dayton: J. N. Cox Municipal 1, 530, 500 900, 000 630, 500 0 
Jefferson: Jefferson _. ae 5 hah 9, 5CO 0 | 9, 500 41, 500 
Lima: Allen County-Munieipal. 690, 250 0 690, 250 | 0 
Mansfield: Municipal .__._- Bates : 92, 000 52, 800 | 39, 200 0 
Portsmouth: Scioto County__.___-_....--..--- 20, 750 20, 750 | 0 0 
Tiffin: Seneca County... ._......-.--- ; 188, 629 0 88, 629 0 














 - ', 674, 612 , 062 2, 489, 645 


OKLAHOMA 


Altus: Municipal___.___.__- oiegalld 125, 000 125, 000 
Anadarko: Municipal-_-__-__-- ee 15, 600 | 15, 600 | 
Ardmore: ee : Bn « eT 300, 000 | 300, 000 | 
Elk City: Municipal___....._--- ciipwe ns 20, O15 | 10, 000 10, 015 | 
Lawton: Municipal... i dt ea 96, 750 37, 000 59, 750 
Oklahoma City: Tulakes_- 650, 000 | 153, 500 496, 500 
Oklahoma City: Will Rogers Field___ cama 4, 806, 000 | 800, 000 4, 006, 000 
Okmulgee: Municipal_--____- 6, 000 | 0 6, 000 | 
Poteau: Municipal 36, 000 | 0 36, 000 
Seminole: Municipal 50, 000 | 0 50, 000 
Tulsa: Municipal 4, 000, 000 800, 000 3, 200, 000 
Tulsa: Riverside : 134, 230 0 134, 230 
Watonga: Municipal_-__- eS 13, 400 13, 000 400 








yy ees wine enc: i 10, 252, 995 | i, 1813, 500 | =e 439, 495 





OREGON 


Albany: Municipal. -___............-.-- a 35, 995 , 135 24, 860 
Corvallis: Municipal ._._...- ot ce 41, 970 0 | 41, 970 | 
Grants Pass: Grants Pass._.............--..--- 14, 018 | 0 14, 018 | 
Hermiston: Municipal----.--....-- oinin dio 28, 830 | 26, 471 2, 359 
John Day: John Day pan dle 39, 857 0 39, 857 
Klamath Falls: Kingsley Field_. ; 55, 940 0 55, 940 | 
Lakeview: Lakeview. > os inieacinnaed Ae 23, 464 0 23, 464 
a ES a eee GS 18, 442 10, 797 7, 645 
Nehalem: Nehalem.____.....-.......--- 30, 315 30, 315 0 | 
Poendieten:- Pendietem..-. «=... =..........-<..-. 34, 354 0 34, 354 | 
Portland: International - sce 1, 485, 583 900, 000 585, 583 
Troutdale: Troutdale. --_-_----- 55, a0 39, 834 16, 106 





1, 864, 708 1 018, 552 846, 156° 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown: Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton__-__- 1, 688, 973 255, 368 1, 433, 605 
Ambler: Wings Field _-_-.-.._-...__.--- sai 621, 000 0 621, 000 | 
Beaver Falls: Beaver County 40, 000 0 40, 000 
Bedford: Bedford County 146, 556 0 146, 556 
Bradford: Bradford-McKean County -._.._---- 210, 000 120, 000 90, 000 
Coatesville: Chester County 228, 000 160, 700 67, 300 
Dubois: Municipal 227, 000 194, 000 | 33, 000 | 
Erie: Port Erie Reh teem 35, 500 | 35, 500 0 
Harrisburg: Harrisburg cess iebictiwecys 288, 000 215, 000 73, 000 
Hazleton: Municipal__.----- 494, 500 0 494, 500 | 
Indiana: Jimmy Stewart... .._...._-.....----- ‘ 62, 000 15, 000 | 47, 000 | 
Johnstown: Johnstown-Cambria County------ 282, 086 | 234, 586 | 47, 500 
Lancaster: Lancaster_-__---- ‘ 140, 000 | 140, 000 0 
Latrobe: Westmoreland-Latrobe-..._.--_-- ! 112, 500 55, 000 57, 500 | 
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Andlysis of sponsors’ requests for Federal aid, fiscal year 1959—Continued 


State, location, and name of airport 


PENNSYLVANIA—Ccontinued 


Martinsburg: Altoona-Blair Cees. - sa 
Media: Delaware County-- es 
Mount Pocono: Mount Pocono- : 
Philadelphia: International f 
Philadelphia: North Philadelphia___....__..__- 
Philipsburg: Philipsburg State____. 
Pittsburgh: Allegeheny County. 

Pittsburgh: Greater ae, 

Pottstown: Municipal__- 

Pottsville: Schuylkill County. 

Quakertown: Municipal 

Reading: C. E. Spaatz Field_- 

Somerset: Somerset County-.-.- 

Washington: Washington County 

Wellsboro: Wellsboro State___- 





Wilkes-Barre-Scranton: W ilkes-Barre-Scranton _| 


Williamsport: Municipal... 
York: Municipal 


Total 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence: T. F. Green State 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Aiken: Municipal_- 

Clemson: Clemson-Oconee Oremy.. 
Columbia: Columbia. - -- 

Dillon: Dillon County. 

Greenville: Greenville Municipal. 
Marion: Marion County-. 

Union: Union County -.----- 


Total. __- 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Clark: Clark County. _- 
Rapid City: Municipal. 
Spearfish: Black Hills 


Total 
TENNESSEE 


Athens: McMinn County.. 
Bristol: Tri-Cities__ 
Chattanooga: Lovell Field. __- 
Clarksville: Outlaw Field_- 
Cleveland: Municipal_. ; 
Cookeville: Putnam County. - 
Crossville: Municipal. - 
Dickson: Municipal.__- 
Greeneville: Municipal_- ‘ 
Humboldt: Municipal 
Huntingdon: Huntingdon- McKenzie... 
Jackson: McKellar Field___. 

Knoxville: MeGhee-Tyson Municipal. 
Lawrenceburg: Municipal.. ij ae 
Lebanon: Municipal a okbe 
Lexington: Franklin-W ilkins_ 

Memphis: Municipal 

Milan: Municipal_..- 

Morristown: Murrell (munic ipal) __ 
Murfreesboro: a np leds 
Nashville: Berry Field_. 

Paris: Henry County-- 

Pulaski: Abernathy Field. 

Savannah: Municipal ‘ 
Shelbyville: Bomar Field _- 

Trenton: Municipal __- 

Union City: Stewart Field 


Total 


Federal funds 
requested, 
fiscal year 

1959 


$161, 206 
506, 000 
182, 900 
3, 609, 375 
122, 500 
40, 000 
275, 000 

, 500, 000 

44, 100 
66, 000 
288, 119 
165, 000 
102, 500 
56, 000 
110, 000 
773, 500 
79, 982 
583, 575 


| 

Federal funds 

allocated, 

fiscal year 
1959 


$119, 510 
0 


0 | 

1, 000, 000 
122, 500 
0 


0 

1, 000, 000 

44, 100 

0 | 

0 | 
0 

17, 500 | 

0 | 

110, 000 | 
0 





64, 019 | 
0} 


Amount of 
unallocated 
fiscal year 


Federal funds 
requested for 
fiscal years 


1959 requests 


56, 000 
0 

773, 500 
15, 963 
583, 575 





13, 241, 962 


3 3, 902, 783 





_150, 000 | 





28 50, 000 


283, 800 
75, 000 
12, 000 
52, 000 
46, 000 
71, 000 





0 | } 
75, 000 | 
12, 000 | 

0 
39, 000 
47, 500 | 


100, 000 





558, , 800 | 








51, 000 
75, 000 
58, 000 
86, 000 
96, 000 
141, 000 
94, 000 
92, 750 
75, 000 
100, 000 
96, 000 
31, 500 
23, 900 
, 746, 500 
66, 000 
47, 500 
59, 800 


1, 405, 148 | 


83, 500 
56, 050 
80, 500 
22, 000 
76, 000 


32, 500 | 


6, 6, 08, 648 








1, 516, 00 | 





100, 000 
96, 000 
15, 500 
23, 900 

, 296, 500 
66, 000 
47, 500 
59, 800 

755, 148 
83, 500 
37,050 
80, 500 
22, 000 
76, 000 


32, 500 | 


4, 487, 648 
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Analysis of sponsors’ requests for Federal aid, fiscal year 1959—Coentinued 


Federal funds|Federal funds} Amount of |Federal funds 

State, location, and name of airport requested, allocated, unallocated. | requested for 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year fiscal years 
1959 1959 requests | after 1959 


Abilene: Municipal 

Alice: Municipa 

Alpine: Starnes Field (municipal) 

Andrews: Andrews Count 

Austin: Robert Mueller Municipal 
Beaumont: Jefferson Count 

College Station: Easterw Field. 

Colorado City: Munici 

Corrus Christi: Municipal (new 

Del Rio: Val Verde County 

E] Paso: International 

Gladewater: Municipal 

Her>ford: Municipal 

Hillsboro: Municipal 

Houston: International 

Houston: 4" (new) 

Kingsville: Klebe: 

Lamesa: iianisign ae Re ale incase date 
Laredo: Municipal 

Lubbock: Municipal 

ES eee : 
Perryton: Municipal 

Plainview: Hale County 

Port Mansfield: Municipal ‘ 
San: Antonio International -.-...........-_-. - 
Waco: Municipal 


Tie hey ee | 3, , 873, 463 | _ 8,478, 73, 090 


ee, 


|eeeoocooosoSooocso 


UTAH 


Blanding: Municipal 20, 010 13, 672 6, 338 
Brigham City: Municipal-.__-___-_- ewes tl 93, 559 0 93, 559 
Fillmore: Municipal. .__--......---- 33, 474 33, 474 
Kanab: Municipal 35, 136 ’ 20, 937 
Loa: Wayne Wonderland : 45, 080 45, 080 
Logan: Logan-Cache County 77, 327 0 
Ogden: Municipal 4 45, 855 0 45, 855 
Provo: Municipal..........--- sachimarion cient 0 
St. George: Municipal -_- 6 0 
Salt Lake City: Muncipal No. 1 170, - 
Vernal: Municipal ki 7 3 7 





VERMONT 
Randolph: Municipal... .. = Ens ee 
St. Johnsbury: Municipal..._.__. Sic 0 
Springfield: ‘artness Municipal 158, 875 


donde csinnngebdbeksacancesndie 158, 875 





VIRGINIA 


-1 
Oo 


Culpe: 

Grundy 

Mount Jackson: Municipal 

Newport News: Patrick Henry 

Norfolk: Municipal 

Norton: The Lonesome Pine 

Pulaski: New River Valley 

Richlands: Munici 

Richmond: Ric E.B Flying Field 
Roanoke: Woodrum Field (municipal) 
South Boston: William M. Tuck__.--_..-- adds 
Winchester: Municipal 


SxEBRSSs sz 
3) .288288222.83 
= BS 
S$. $28..2.22.. 


BS 


_ 
Sc 


-_ 
x 
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Analysis of sponsors’ requests for Federal aid, fiscal year 1959—Continued 


State, location, and name of airport 


WASHINGTON 


Bellingham: Municipal--_-__--.....---- 
Everett: Paine Fiel 
Hoquiam (Aberdeen): Moon Island 
Moses Lake: Municipal 
Seattle: Seattle-Tacoma International 
Seattle: Boeing Field - -- Shei 
oo Geiger Field - 

acoma: Municipal_. 
Vancouver: Pearson Air Park....___- 
Walla Walla: City-County. ---.__..-- 


PU 5 cbc ua eeenee 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Beckley: Raleigh ty Memorial - 
Charleston: Kanawha.. 

Clarksburg: Benedum.- - 

Elkins: Municipal 

Huntington: Huntington-Tri- State 
Morgantown: Municipal 
Parkersburg: Wood County 2 
Wheeling: Wheeling-Ohio County 


Total... 
WISCONSIN 


Appleton: Outagamie County 
Arbor Vitae: Municipal 

Eau Claire: Municipal 
Manitowoc: Municipal 
Marshfield: Municipal_-. ‘ 
Milwaukee: Curtiss-Wright_- 
Milwaukee: General Mitchel Field_- - -- 
Monroe: Municipal. 

Oshkosh: Winnebago County 
Sheboygan: Sheboygan County 
Sparta: Municipal 

Watertown: Municipal 
Waukesha: Waukesha County 
Wausau: Municipal. . 


Total. 
WYOMING 


Buffalo: Municipal. __. 
Casper: Natrona County. 
Cody: Municipal 
Cowley (Lovell): 
Douglas: 
Laramie: 


“By ron. 


Lovell, Cow ley, 
Municipal ~ 
Brees Field 

Lusk: Municipal_-____- 

Rawlins: Municipal 

UPON Nn os tm cewewanese 
Sheridan: Sheridan C ounty. 


Torrington: Municipal_- 


Total. - 


i Canceled. 





Federal funds} Federal funds} Amount of | Federal funds 


requested, 
fiscal year 
1959 


allocated, 
fiscal year 
1959 


1959 requests 


unallocated | requested for 
fiscal year fiscal years 
after 1959 


ooo 


$25, 87 


ow 


coocoooo 


S) 
a) 
¥ 
a 








112, 000 
6, 000 
225, 000 
506, 334 
190, 000 
50, 000 


1, 188, me 





3.8 
8) 08-882 


s8hSn.. 8 


coooooceo 


8 
S| -8.8..828833.8 


bo 
) 


lo cooocoo 


oo 
= 
> 








14, 295 
22, 876 
14, 295 | 
18, 870 
26, 817 
5, 718 
25, 263 
54, 750 
15, 139 
8, 577 


0 
0 

53, 274 
15, 139 
8, 577 


Bas 
BRoce 


1] 
On 
wet 1 00 


—— 


CoaSen 








246, 626 | 


168, 997 





colocoooocooocooceoc 


~ 
ov 
a 
8 


{ 
| 
} 
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Analysis of sponsors’ requests for Federal aid, fiscal year 1959—Continued 


State, location, and name of airport 





ALASKA 


Artic Village: Municipal ‘ 
Beaver: Municipal i ts 
Holy Cross: Municipal 

Hooper Bay: Municipal - _---_- 

Kaltag: Municipal_.__.__-...-- aa 
Kivalina: Municipal__- Bi caihins 
ES ee 
Marshall: Municipal__--_- ce ee 
Minto: Municipal re ae a 
Noatak: Municipal. _-____--- 
Russian Mission: Municipal--- 
Seward: Municipal _-- d 
Sitka: Sitka Seaplane Ramp-------..-.------ 
Teller: Municipal. 
EY CIE, cn ccvdnncnnenesnesssees 


HAWAII 
Honolulu: International - -_.....---- 
PUERTO RICO 
San Juan: Puerto Rico International.___--- 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


No project requests received.._........--- 





| 


| | 
Federal funds}Federal funds} Amount of | Federal funds 


unallocated | requested for 


fiscal years 


1.959 requests; after 1959 
| 














| 





requested, allocated, | 
fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 
1959 1959 
| | | 
eet 
$225, 000 | $225, 000 | 0 
97, 500 | 97, 500 | 0 
45, 000 45, 000 0 
187, 500 187, 500 0 
75, 000 75, 000 | 0 
60, 000 60, 000 | 0 |} 
37, 500 | 37, 500 | 0 | 
112, 500 112, 500 | 0 
45, 000 | 45, 000 | 0 
- 45, 000 45, 000 | 0 
auf 75, 000 75, 000 | 0 
| 60, 000 | 60, 000 | 0 
60, 000 | 60, 000 0 
150, 000 150, 000 | 0 
75, 000 75, 000 | 0 
ski 1, 350, 000 1, 350, 000 | 0 
——— — = = — — = — 
| 
2, 875, 000 | 750, 000 $2, 125, 000 
950, 000 950, 000 | 9 





0 





A 
A 
A 
( 

( 

C 
I 
I 
I 
( 

I 
I 
I 
I 
] 
I 
I 
i 
I 
] 
} 
I 
I 
‘ 
> 
) 
, 
( 
( 
( 
; 
i 
1 
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State summary of sponsors’ requests for Federal aid, fiscal year 1959 





Alabama : 

Arizona. s , wid ide 
Arkansas : 

California 7 | 
Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware - - - ---- 

District of Columbia 

Florida = 

Georgia - . 

Idaho __ : : : ’ ; ; 
Illinois : Jeet | 
Indiana - 
Towa. 
Kansas 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana . - 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts. - - 
Michigan - ---_----- 
Minnes»ta 
Mississippi 
Miss uri. - 
Montana_.- Lt donkekeniiees ann inl 
I ah dienidpaeantehird Ki emikanthied me | 
Nevada. ....-... dCthuvhicaminatannditangis 
New Hampshire 
PMT o> indindadedbapobitbarardaastahueheshan 
New Mexico 
At th ini veirenralnogeraarbieesteatineshnanteauie 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
is ia AP ama ece adaedne ada as 
Oklahoma 
RUM PRR GAMdiig as céestut dekseedascnswows 
Pennsylvania 
ON RS ee ee ae a ee 
OD ee ee eee 
8 NE SR PR SA Se 


SE dink addnncuthdbcusdcotdenesabtbnescans 
DE ck cannwc®yshbocabancetabhanekenee 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


United States total 


NUE INI 6 i5hih so omamdianomennuadnnas wat 3 
Territory total 


Grand total 








Federal funds 
requested, 
fiscal year 

1959 


$6, 677, 118 


Federal funds 
allocated, 
fiseal year 

} 1959 


$1, 177, 136 





| 


| unallocated | 


Amount of 


fiscal year 
1959 requests | 


$5, 499, 9R2 





Federal funds 
requested for 
fiscal years 
after 1959 


$150, 194 

















3,061,323 | 1,127,453} 1, 933, 870 6, 710 
323, 317 | 253, 317 | 70, 000 | 0 
18, 903, 688 6,178,388 | 12,725, 300 488, 713 
5, 655, 468 | 623,884 | 5, 031, 584 6, 116, 565 
1, 696, 615 | 408,000 | —-1, 288, 615 | 0 
100, 000 100, 000 | 0 | 0 

0 0 | 0 | 0 

10, 618, 770 2, 543, 700 8, 075, 070 6, 316, 250 
4,560,550 | 1, 285, 650 3, 274, 900 8, 660, 000 
200, 962 | 178, 678 | 22, 284 0 

7, 841, 790 3,586,465 | 4, 255, 325 0 
3, 886, 188 966,113 | 2, 920, 075 762, 250 
189, 100 160, 500 | 28, 600 0 
160, 594 137, 494 | 23, 100 | 0 

2, 908, 350 1, 290, 220 1, 618, 130 150, 000 
5, 204, 369 1, 737, 704 3, 466, 665 | 257, 050 
226, 912 145, 827 | 81, 085 | 10, 000 

3, 235, 812 527, 050 2, 708, 762 5, 000, 000 
4, 732, 465 1, 710, 357 3, 022, 108 6, 766, 379 
5, 012, 000 2,550,500 | 2, 461, 500 900, 500 
3, 071, 500 1,898,100 | 1, 173, 400 0 
3, 085, 650 744, 750 2, 340, 900 51, 000 
3, 324, 100 1, 708, 300 1, 615, 800 0 
276, 987 206, 214 | 70, 773 158, 112 

1, 752, 500 600, 000 1, 152, 500 0 
854, 250 77, 375 176, 875 0 
835, 960 464, 560 371, 400 0 

2, 770, 000 938, 000 1, 832, 000 0 
1, 685, 553 1, 086, 545 599, 008 0 
24, 334, 632 4, 240, 120 20, 094, 512 125, 000 
2, 325, 353 994, 433 1, 330, 920 30, 500 
132, 640 125, 140 7, 500 65, 000 

7, 674, 612 2,865,550 | 4, 809, 062 2, 489, 645 
10, 252, 995 1, 813, 500 8, 439, 495 18, 256 
1, 864, 708 1, 018, 552 846, 156 24, 110 
13, 241, 962 3, 902, 783 9, 339, 179 106, 235 
250, 000 150, 000 | 100, 000 0 
558, 800 173, 500 | 385, 300 0 
48, 623 19, 723 | 28, 900 0 

6, 003, 648 1,516,000 | 4,487, 648 22, 250 
7, 051, 553 3, 573, 463 3, 478, 090 1, 280, 469 
993, 982 577, 912 | 416, 070 594, 250 
158, 875 150, 000 8, 875 75, 500 

1, 590, 350 959, 900 630, 450 112, 250 
3, 862, 970 641, 682 3, 221, 288 25, 875 
1, 188, 834 567, 000 621, 834 507, 688 
2, 460, 000 1, 645, 600 814, 400 0 
246, 626 168, 997 77, 629 0 
187, 093, 054 | 60, 116,135 | 126,976, 919 41, 270, 751 
1, 350, 000 1, 350, 000 | 0 | 0 
2, 875, 000 750, 000 2, 125, 000 0 
950, 000 950, 000 | 0 | 0 

0 0 | 0 0 

5, 175, 000 3,050,000 | 2, 125, 000 | 0 
192, 268, 054 | 53, 166, 135 129, 101, 919 | 41, 270, 751 
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284 AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT 


Analysis of sponsors’ requests for Federal aid, fiscal wear 1959 
LARGE HUBS 
[A “large hub” is a community generating 1 percent or more of the total enplaned passengers] 








Federal funds|Federal funds} Amount of |Federal funds 











State, location, and name of airport requested, allocated, | unallocated | requested for 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year fiscal years 
1959 1959 1959 requests} after 1959 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles: International___............-.---- $2, 262, 347 $1, 000, 000 $1, 262, 347 0 
Oakland: Metropolitan Oakland International. 3, 098, 817 1, 000, 000 2, 098, 817 0 
San Francisco: International_...............--- 2, 302, 104 1, 000, 000 1, 302, 104 
COLORADO 
Denver: Stapleton Air Field.................-- 4, 886, 486 0 4, 886, 486 $6, 067, 363 
FLORIDA 
Miami: International...............-.....-.-.- 2, 187, 500 1, 000, 000 1, 187, 500 0 
GEORGIA 
RE I oo iitnicinn ccicedsnsiccnnce 4, 219, 500 1, 000, 000 3, 219, 500 8, 460, 000 
ILLINOIS 
NE a thnceenneae en 2, 978, 065 785, 000 2, 193, 065 0 
Chicago: O’ Hare 1 Field International .......-.-- 1, 250, 000 1, 000, 000 250, 000 0 
KENTUCKY 
Covington: Greater Cincinnati................- 1, 691, 750 500, 000 1, 191, 750 0 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans: Moisant International---.-.....--- 2, 589, 125 1, 000, 000 1, 589, 125 0 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: E. L. Logan International ...-...-....-- 1, 285, 500 775, 000 510, 500 6, 145, 000 
MICHIGAN 
RE BE iss iicnbincnencscddtecsusiebes 107, 000 83, 500 23, 500 0 
a ene 1, 250, 000 0 1, 250, 000 0 
Detroit: Wayne Major......................... 1, 315, 500 1, 000, 000 315, 500 0 
OOS SUMING Mii cine ncn cnncccacwsens« 250, 000 250, 000 0 854, 500 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis: Wold-Chamberlain International. 1, 750, 000 990, 000 760, 000 0 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City: Mid-Continent Internationa]_--_.- 1, 558, 000 537, 500 1, 020, 500 0 
St. Louis: Lambert-St. Louis. --................ 1, 436, 000 846, 000 590, 000 0 
NEW JERSEY 
ED We Grenson aian gc nnonntdlew 1, 895, 000 105, 000 1, 790, 000 0 
NEW YORK 
yee Shienied 300, 000 125, 000 175, 000 0 
RC ee aa 14, 100, 000 1, 000, 000 13, 100, 000 0 
New York: New York International_._..___._. 3, 500, 000 1, 000, 000 2, 500, 000 0 
OHIO 
Cleveland: Cleveland-Hopkins................. 400, 000 400, 000 0 0 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia: Philadelphia International---._- 3, 609, 375 1, 000, 000 2, 609, 375 0 
Pittsburgh: Greater Pittsburgh_....._....____- 1, 500, 000 1, 000, 000 500, 000 0 
TEXAS 
Houston: Houston International............._.- 2, 426, 500 1, 000, 000 1, 426, 500 0 
Houston: Municipal (new).-.---.......-.....-- 0 0 0 930, 469 
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Analysis of sponsors’ requests for Federal aid, fiscal year 1959—Continued 
LARGE HUBS—Continued 
[A “large hub” is a community generating 1 percent or more of the total enplaned passengers) 





Federal funds| Federal funds} Amount of | Federal funds 








State, location, and name of airport requested, allocated, unallocated | requested for 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year | fiseal years 
1959 1959 1959 requests| after 1959 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle: Seattle-Tacoma International..-_......-- $269, 926 $231, 661 $38, 265 0 
Seattle: Boeing Field............-..-.-.-------- 246, 318 0 246, 318 0 
Total, large hubs, 29 airports_.........-..- 64, 664, 813 18, 628, 661 46, 036, 152 $22, 457, 332 


MEDIUM HUBS 
[A “medium hub” is a community generating 0.25 to 0.99 percent of the total enplaned passengers] 





ALABAMA 
Birmingham: Municipal_..................-.-- $5, 675, 000 $900, 000 $4, 775, 000 0 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix: Sky Harbor Municipal-_-___....--..--- 1, 622, 295 513, 304 1, 108, 991 0 
CALIFORNIA 
San Diego: Lindbergh Field_....._......-.-..- 1, 172, 138 900, 000 272, 138 0 
CONNECTICUT 
Windsor Locks: Bradley Field_--_........----- 533, 065 0 533, 065 0 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville: Thomas Cole Imeson._........-. 100, 000 0 100, 000 0 
8t. Petersburg: Pinellas County International _ 515, 000 150, 000 365, 000 0 
NS SEIN. ck ikcknonintinnanwsen 573, 250 175, 000 398, 250 $3, 173, 250 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis: Weir Cook Municipal___......_-- 331, 713 215, 613 116, 100 0 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville: Standiford Field__............-.-.-- 860, 000 685, 000 175, 000 0 
LOUISIANA 
Shreveport: Greater Shreveport______._._.__--- 42, 483 16, 000 26, 483 0 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore: Friendship International 547, 250 | 288, 250 259, 000 5, 000, 000 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Westfield: inte temmsseo ck 24 15, 000 0 15, 000 0 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha: Municipal. ..............-- jNbeazivel 1, 700, 000 600, 000 1, 100, 000 0 
NEVADA 
Ree: eng eet ee Q 
NEW YORK 
TS DE yo, in ninwis thi niin enone ceed 1, 175, 000 750, 000 425, 000 0 
pe eee ee ene ee 776, 620 76, 620 700, 000 0 
Syracuse: Clarence E. Hancock. .._.......-_. 2, 548, 000 650, 000 1, 898, 000 0 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte: Douglas Municipal-__-_..........--- 155, 000 55, 000 100, 000 0 
Raleigh-Durham: Raleigh-Durham. _-_-__------ 66, 150 56, 150 10, 000 0 
OHIO 
Columbus: Port Columbus. ..............-..- 2, 143, 120 750, 000 1, 393, 120 1, 425, 000 
Dayton: James N. Cox Municipal---.__....._-- 1, 530, 500 900, 000 630, 500 0 
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Analysis of sponsors’ requests for Federal aid, fiscal year 1959—Continued 
MEDIUM HUBS—Continued 
{A “medium hub” is a community generating 0.25 to 0.99 percent of the total enplaned passetgers] 





| 
Federal funds|Federal funds} Amount of | Federal funds 


State, location, and name of airport 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City: Will Rogers 
Tulsa: Municipal 


OREGON 

Portland: Portland International 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence: T. F, Green State 
TENNESSEE 

Knoxville: MeGhee-Tyson Municipal 
Memphis: Municipal ; 
Nashville: Berry Field 

TEXAS 


El Paso: El Paso International_----_- 
San Antonio: San Antonio International_- 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City: Municipal No. 1.........-.---- 


VIRGINIA 


Norfolk: Municipal. 
Richmond: Richard E. By rd Flying Field 


WASHINGTON 
Spokane: Geiger Field - - 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston: Kanawha Airport.-.-. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee: General Mitchell Field. _.....-.--- 


Total, medium hubs, 37 airports. .....-.- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 


requested, 
fiscal year 
1959 


$4, 806, 000 
4, 000, 000 


250, 000 


100, 000 
1, 746, 500 
1, 405, 148 


425, 700 
1, 188, 098 


| 
432, 389 | 


79, 500 


237, 500 | 


2, 146, 815 


42, 434, 567 


SMALL HUBS 


1, 136, 000 | 


unallocated 
fiscal year 
1959 requests 


allocated, 
fiscal year 
1959 


$800, 000 
800, 000 


100, 000 
1, 296, 500 
350, 755, 148 | 


222, 750 
525, 600 


202, 950 
662, 498 





170, 827 


| 

16, 500 
162, 500 
| 


2, 146, 815 


| 59, 500 | 
| 


| 
900, 000 | 
| 14,156, 224 | 23278,308 | 


| 


236, 000 








requested for 
fiscal years 
after 1959 


10, 132, 833 


[A “small hub” is a community generating 0.05 to 0.24 eee of the total enplaned passengers] 


ARIZONA 


NE inns eewinananonsuhegsie 


CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield: Meadows Field 
eS ll eee eee 


FLORIDA 


Orlando: Municipal----- -- ‘ 
Tallahassee: Municipal (new)... a eae 


GEORGIA 
Columbus: Muscogee County-..-. 
ILLINOIS 


Moline: Quad City--...-...-.-.-- 





Peoria: Greater Peoria -----..--.-- Beaches 


1 Canceled (bond issue failed). 


655, 625 
665, 050 


| 
132, 000 


265, 490 


oe 


| 


$306, 180 | $542, 940 


0 
865, 794 


430, 625 
319, 550 
| 








372, 000 | 
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Analysis of sponsors’ requests for Federal aid, fiscal year 1959—Continued 
SMALL HUBS—Continued 


[A “‘small hub” is a community generating 0.05 to 0.24 percent of the total enplaned passengers] 
| 


Federal funds| Federal funds} Amount of |Federal funds 











State, location, and name of airport requested, allocated, unallocated | requested for 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year fiscal years 
1959 1959 1959 requests} after 1959 
Paes eaten tenet 
INDIANA 
Evansville: Dress Memorial. - -----..-- crnbial $717, 750 | $375, 000 $342, 750 0 
LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge: Ryan Field_..___- aie 200, 000 125, 000 | 75, 000 0 
Lake Charles: Municipal... ...---- dinate 975, 000 | 342, 500 632, 500 0 
MICHIGAN 
Lansing: Capital City._.-....-. beh cnwns =" 285, 000 | 208, 500 76, 500 0 
MINNESOTA 
Rochester: New Municipal... -. de 925, 000 | 642, 000 | 283, 000 0 
MISSISSIPPI | 
| 
Jackson: Municipal. -----~------ iascelecabat 2, 722, 500 607, 750 2, 114, 750 0 


NEW JERSEY | } 
| ! 
Atlantic City: Municipal (Pomona) ---- | 400, 000 400, 000 | 0 0 





NORTH CAROLINA | 











Asheville: Municipal. __ | 1, 278, 748 | 513, 642 | 765, 106 | 0 
Greensboro-High Point: Greensboro-High Point. | 533, 955 | 181, 041 | 352, 914 | 0 
OHIO 
| 
Akron: Akron-Canton__._____. 1, 093, 260 | 511, 000 582, 260 $143, 100 
| } 
PENNSYLVANIA 
| } 
Allentown: Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton. - _- 1, 688, 973 255, 368 | 1, 433, 605 Q 
Bradford: Bradford-Mc Kean C — aan 210, 000 120, 000 | 90, 000 0 
Harrisburg: Harrisburg State_____._..- ’ 288, 000 215, 000 | 73, 000 0 
TENNESSEE 
} 
Bristol: Tri Cities_- . : = 353, 500 | 250, 000 | 103, 500 0 
TEXAS 
Avetin: Robert Musller...........<.<...-.<< | 580, 000 | 300, 000 280, 000 350, 000 
Beaumont: Jefferson County-........--.-..---- 144, 200 144, 200 | 0 | 0 
Corpus Christi: Municipal (new) ---.-.------ ‘ 999, 113 834, 188 | 164, 925 0 
Labboek: Municipal. ....c<c..520..2..<-... = 355, 220 242, 240 112, 980 | 0 
| 
VIRGINIA 
Roanoke: Woodrum Field (municipal). --.-.-.--| 100, 000 | 100, 000 | 0 | 0 
| | | 
WASHINGTON 
| | } | 
Tacoma: Maaiigel..........diivisei nanan 862, 012 | 368, 698 | 493, 314 0 
WEST VIRGINIA 
| | 
Huntington: Huntington Tri-State_.._- sch wie 255, 000 255, 000 0 0 
iy ae Ras oc dkck a cccuiscanceccnt! 19, 388, 478 | 9, 181, 965 | 10, 206, 513 ” 693, 100 
SUMMARY mail leg | de. 
3 small hubs allocated between $75,000 and | 
$99,999... 315, 747 | 238, 487 | 77, 260 | 0 
11 small hubs allocated between $50,000 and | 
$74,999. . . 2, 251, 579 724, 215 | 1, 527, 364 | 150, 000 
9 — hub sallocated between $25,000 and | | | 
$49, 96 - 1, 216, 303 305, 304 | 910, 999 | 0 
s small ae allocated under $25, 000... 784, 387 | 112, 592 | 671, 795 | 0 
13 small hubs not programed. 6 sxal 6, 551, 838 | 0 | 6, 551, 838 | 3, 193,.000 
Total (small hubs, 73) -_...-------- | 30, 508, 332 10, 562, 563 19, 945, 769 | 4, 036, 100 
| { 
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Analysts of sponsors’ requests for Federal aid, fiscal year 1959—Continued 
NONHUBS 
[A “nonhub” is a community generating less than 0.05 percent of the total enplaned passengers] 





| 
Federal funds|Federal funds} Amount of | Federal funds 








State, location, and name of airport requested, allocated, unallocated | requested for 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year | fiscal years 
1959 1959 1959 requests| after 1959 
ARIZONA 
PEs DEI cmscoccwcccccccnccecspese $175, 908 $175, 908 0 0 
ARKANSAS 
Temerkane: Wiamistgee. ........sdseski~--.. 2565 253, 317 253, 317 0 0 
CALIFORNIA 
Saou: Imperial County...............--.-..- 375, 840 102, 676 $273, 164 0 
San Jose: Manictpal nee 222777777] or | =~ 28800 | 1,407, 611 0 
Stockton: Stockton Field..................-... 507, 935 271, 612 236, 323 0 
COLORADO 
Pustie: Munitions Ne. 2...2...<...ccccce-s-.0- 440, 807 440, 807 0 $44, 673 
CONNECTICUT 
Beidgeport: Municipal...........<...<..<..--.-- 875, 550 375, 000 500, 550 0 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington: New Castle County............-. 100, 000 100, 000 0 0 
FLORIDA 
| CUS] CUS CSS Q 
IDAHO 
Idaho Falis: Fanning Field. .-........-.....--- 178, 678 178, 678 0 0 
LOUISIANA 
Ie Belincenlitaeniencsccdcscscwc es 483, 127 185, 000 298, 127 257, 050 
MARYLAND 
Hagerstown: Municipal_....................--- 190, 000 190, 000 0 0 
MASSACHUSETTS 
aoe). S| OSS 25, 000 330, 300 
MICHIGAN 
eeecies: Mesnetincs Couns Gasc)w) men | ime Q wet 
MISSOURI 
Cape Girardeau: Municipal................-..- 295, 000 289, 700 5, 300 0 
MONTANA 
FE I iv cce cc stillabisenscsen stil 155, 549 155, 549 0 106, 540 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ac crccnncvenepenennn 370, 000 360, 000 10, 000 0 
NEW JERSEY 
Trenton: Meroer County-....-.. ee 475, 000 433, 000 42, 000 0 
NEW MEXICO 
Almogordo: Municipal_._..................-.-- 415, 641 398, 010 17, 631 0 


Gallup: McKinley County-...........-.-.-..- 602, 320 478, 142 124, 178 v 








a ed Ge et 


~~ s! 


- —_— -— 
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Analysis of sponsors’ requests for Federal aid, fiscal year 1959—Continued 
NONHUBS—Continued 
[A “nonhub” is a community generating less than 0.05 percent of the total enplaned passengers] 
Federal funds} Federal funds} Amount of |Federal funds 
State, location, and name of airport requested, allocated, unallocated | requested for 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year fiscal years 
1959 1959 1959 requests; after 1959 
NEW YORK 
White Plains: Westchester County 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Du Bois: Municipal. 
Johnstown: Johnstown-Cambria County 


Martinsburg: Altoona-Blair County 


oooo 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Clarksburg: Benedum 
Parkersburg: Wood County 


o& 


WISCONSIN 

Oshkosh: Winnebago County 162, 500 0 

Total, 32 projects 7, 760, 321 3, 551, 535 
SUMMARY i ei ie | 

9 nonhubs allocated between $75,000 and me. 744, 128 114, 000 

1, 066, 011 322, 948 

564, 237 141, 146 

396, 168 245, 356 

0 8, 780, 703 

10, 530, 865 13, 155, 688 


HELIPORTS 


ILLINOIS 
— Evanston-Skokie Municipal Heli- 
$94, 500 
113, 000 
GENERAL AVIATION 


[A “general aviation” airport is an airport that is used for non-air-carrier civil flying] 


CALIFORNIA 


Hayward: Municipal $88, 186 $614, 595 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora: Municipal . 182, 000 
Carbondale: Southern Illinois 0 
Chicago: Merrill C. Meigs Field 150, 000 
Galesburg: Municipal....................--.-.- d . 0 
Mt. Vernon: Municipal cs 22, 500 
West Chicago: Du Page County-_-_-___.__--.--- : ; 158, 500 


ecooceo 


INDIANA 
Anderson: Municipal. _-__------ 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Taunton: Municipal 
MICHIGAN 


Pontiac: Municipal 
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Analysis of sponsors’ requests for Federal aid, fiscal year 1959—Continued 
GENERAL AVIATION—Continued 
[A “general aviation” airport is an airport that is used for non-air-carrier civil flying} 





State, location, and name of airport 





NEW MEXICO 
NN BR iiccicmecncditabtibacensn cht 
NEW YORK 
Cooperstown: Otsego County_............----- 
OHIO 
Cincinnati: Cincinnati (Blue Ash)-_...........- 

OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City: Tulakes................-...-- 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Coatesville: Chester County.................-- 
Wellsboro: Wellsboro States en v2-2222227- 
VERMONT 
Springfield: Hartness Municipal_..............- 
VIRGINIA 


Norton: The Lonesome Pine_.............---.- 
Pulaski: New River Valley..............------ 


PS. BUMOUI oe. i. kee ccewse ene | 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee: Curtiss-Wright_..................- 
Sheboygan: Sheboygan County_...........---- 


I, MR ikiscbiictininwncnnsdpame 
SUMMARY 


14 general aviation airports allocated between 
$50,000 and $74,999 
30 general aviation airports allocated between 
$25,000 and $49,999. ___.....___._____- Z 
25 general aviation airports allocated between 
ES OS ee 
23 general aviation airports allocated between 
ES CALA TET 
v oy aviation emperts allocated under 























Federal funds| Federal funds} Amount of |Federal funds 
requested, allocated, unallocated | requested for 
fiseal year fiscal year fiscal year fiscal years 

1959 1959 1959 requests | after 1959 
$138, 867 $138, 867 0 0 
350, 000 350, 000 0 0 
225, 000 200, 000 $25, 000 $100, 000 
650, 000 153, 500 496, 500 0 
228, 000 160, 700 67, 300 0 
122, 500 122, 500 0 0 
110, 000 110, 000 0 0 
158, 875 150, 000 8, 875 0 
212, 500 212, 500 0 0 
143, 600 143, 600 0 0 
122, 800 112, 800 10, 000 0 
240, 000 115, 100 124, 900 0 
250, 000 250, 000 0 0 
5, 544, 148 _3, 561, ore 1, 982, 170 100, 000 
1, 035, 343 774, 385 260, 958 651, 367 
1, 363, 652 1, 098, 844 264, 808 11, 800 
1, 070, 062 | 460, 911 609, 151 9, 210 
436, 655 277, 427 159, 228 25, 000 
178, 489 | 64, 277 114, 212 0 
15, 962, 940 | 0 15, 962, 940 1, 504, 265 
25, 591, 289 6, 237, 822 | 19, 353, 467 2, 301, 642 


poate sen 








AMENDMENTS 


Hub summary 


TO THE FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT 


as of Mar. 7, 1958 





Hub size 


OS ee 
Small: 
Number. _--- 


Met on be ol 


Nonhub: 
Number. _- 
Dollars 


Subtotal, air carrier: 
Number.-.-- 


Region 1 


9 | 
19, 334, 165 
| 


12 | 
9, 630, 260 | 


22 | 
7, 711, 178 | 


44 
6, 481, 754 


|——— 





87 | 


Region 2 Region 3 Region 4 


6 
12, 422, 519 


14 4 7 
11, 533,196 | 3,577,597 | 9, 842, 826 


28 18 13 
11, 156,425 | 5,797,531 | 3,774,911 


56 62 57 
4,990,155 | 5,126,452 | 7, 412,027 


+ 9 
10, 982, 600 | 16, 717, 997 


102 
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(continental United States only), fiscal years 1956, 1957, 1958, 


Total Percent 


o> Ba Se 
—— Ion wh oo 


28, 440, 045 


PE SF 


24, 010, 388 


365 





on oO 


93 83 
43, 157, 357 | 38, 662,376 | 31, 219, 577 | 33, 452, 283 |146, 491, 593 


1 
58 | 85 | 131 
8,079,963 | 4,879,717 | 6,546, 338 


| ———__ | —_ —__—__—___} — 


Dollars. -. , 
General aviation: 





— 
ye 


66 340 
Dollars. - - 3, 959, 166 | 23, 465, 184 184 


Grand total: 
Number..-_- - : 145 
: 51, 237, 320 | 43, 542,093 | 37,765,915 
i i 


187 | 224 149 705 100.0 
37, 411, 449 |169, 956, 777 100.0 


28 
59, 457, 281 
37 
34, 583, 879 





BOs os <ae 





NOTES 


A large hub is a community generating 1 percent or more of the total enplaned passengers. Over 423,543 
passengers for fiscal year 1957. 

A medium hub is a community generating 0.25 to 0.99 percent of the total enplaned passengers. Between 
105,886 and 423,542 passengers for fiscal year 1957. 

A small hub is a community generating 0.05 to 0.24 percent of the total enplaned passengers. 
21,177 and 105,885 passengers for fiscal year 1957. 

‘A nonhub is a community generating less than 0.05 percent of the total enplaned passengers. Under 
21,177 passengers for fiscal year 1957. 

‘A general aviation airport is an airport that is used for nonair carrier civil flying. 


Between 


Large hubs, fiscal years 1956, 1957, 1958 * 





Number} Federal 
of proj- funds 


Federal 
funds 


Number 
of proj- 


| 
| 
| 


New York-Newark 
San Francisco-Oakland 


Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 


Philadelphia 
Cincinnati (Covington) 


Seas 
PSs SY 
Sash 


bo No oo 69 90 09 00 G9 en 
SRSSSs5 


8235 
825 


et DD Go Db to GO 


' 


1 All 22 large hubs except Dallas and Washington, D. C. 


Large hubs, fiscal years 1956, 1957, 1958 ' 


[Projects in rank order] 
Federal funds 


Chicago-O’Hare 
Detroit-Metropolitan Wayne Major 
Los Angeles 


1 All medium hubs except Albuquerque, Charleston, W. Va., Sacramento, Shreveport, 
and Wichita, Kans. 
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Large hubs, fiscal years 1956, 1957, 1958 ’—Continued 


{Projects in rank order] 





Federal funds 

Ne th ecerenrtrmermntemsibenias $2, 718, 500 
i oss nn clomssaomaleminomensen 2, 670, 000 
I ctsieeipinaniniinionniives 2, 582, 500 
ca ecasenieniicciceuaiingindehias 2, 429, 233 
Neen ene ee petniistient eal coendntinesesenltisbenepeeasciclin denies 2, 303, 905 
RL sant alesieaishmasiomanbooee 1, 987, 500 
Cee ee ee nen eee ene eee ee ea mmadntinied mame 1, 855, 355 
rn IOI TG i ccnp enmeneniiesctiomeseneme 1, 831, 915 
ee ieaesmresmneenenaniion 1, 562, 500 
a ta eeeripcaneeaaemmmmasee 1, 522, 500 
I ieee dalibeitcteepem en nen abpnerenmeenes 1, 200, 450 
LEILA ETT NT ee 816, 900 
I i a niet ope ots np ba bticmanaiesehabiumneibiaecsaoos 782, 600 
a em emunemee 684, 812 
I slic tertnabianimeaint 575, 982 
CeO cacieeniguptainpsinnicaeabinmnanasennsee 454, 000 
a cepesennbenbsbtisseiguenniamioniesinierinoniecnmen clic 188, 000 
I a iiasicsiinmien twisted em peee enn 71, 500 
heli acct ielek atl iin abies heh iveieresernrboui 59, 457, 281 

Medium hub projects, fiscal years 1956, 1957, 1958 * 
[Projects in rank order] 

Federal funds 

a ae esi eel nen Dag les ea ace ana $3, 166, 077 
ae orcad, AS Se Dh ete ek ee 2, 750, 000 
ee atderceameenpiaapemiverenme 2, 525, 000 
he eres aa 2, 296, 500 
RIN. cc tS Ze tt ee} 2, 189, 298 
I ic actual meppaieinlaiesanmea 1, 765, 044 
TE ee ee BL aeihnsaeins 1, 674, 587 
ek cet an ns ok ore uatal accel ox eteaaheaes edn vaeiicteipenainen someon mentation 1, 534, 457 
Ne lt ca cad i a seven 1, 444, 514 
cies pusespiasiaie corn tatobingaenlioee taleemletabanibalascagstisic 1, 334, 710 
I a a aa 1, 284, 910 
a kos caiasenetiach menses teiahinicaimiannlsa 1, 211, 679 
Ica eRe 8 ed 1, 198, 303 
i a livcg cali lniadnw ai iennnencinewseeemeianee 1, 064, 835 
Neen nn ee ree el wceesntecvencmmaiebinines 1, 059, 679 
Neen nn nee nce dee Cb 934, 750 
a dadiscblelsdonsdad besiilin Renin cab cognisrbamenensbinnienin es 931, 484 
 /aerwnere (2 BrOteCtt eo bree ee 896, 715 
Neen ee ne Te sc aascateeiginh gies niet peiciurtaaiatanawrnbmeaiiars 780, 489 
Hartford, Conn.-Springfield, Mass. (2 projects) -...._.-_-.-_------~- 623, 500 
i calesbisiesbiiibescb tenho ain eeinitnapibintnehteinhtitiaaiene 606, 604 
Ta 582, 300 
I i calessks enemas even epniciesuintlinanaval 509, 705 
I a A ee 507, 168 
I acres elig nis anaticlossthcas Seco mecaepiisetnenan binds 384, 000 
ieee die MIRA Di RISER Salas soepmtenmntnecenieseheounanmen 274, 250 
Cee a dain eiaenlatiabiesinaeaas 255, 900 
A halite cies itil shapes artipniin tania tate 247, 000 
ah hinchada cndcatinieieeainieasiniineenia Rae Ih 162, 000 
hc iors tn onireiltiiavceieeinnaaiaacladtiaasintaligeninareetinineramalieieraina cnmieitnaietibs 112, 250 
I ihc ben inci inipniietcad dabaeainsenenenenienaaieneenepanersaneameiiati 101, 372 
eta scan a aaeishl tani Teonamvesioenibeapcicnaninipetciegpemnaiationniintieaniatietiomioc 73, 164 
SN riticciiieaininineininiaiaihnsntiniinibicnimiaiasicacnadtchatle ML ott batho 53, 185 
kala sims phn ccnp ee eeanapanycistatann ance 29, 600 
I< ciatiacettnnatinea nianeibaiaieaaisenaiiiaestinnionianieinmniieipsaiie aimiemaenenevcaatie 18, 000 
$5 medium hubs (87 projects) ........................---... 34, 583, 879 


2 All medium hubs except Albuquerque, Charleston, W. Va., Sacramento, Shreveport, 
and Witchita, Kans. 


<a AREA i 
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Small hud projects, fiscal years 1956, 1957, 1958 
[Projects over $300,000 in rank order] 


Federal funds 

eT EAI... sissies epi nsoapealtialainipismaimngsialidaeiageae ad $1, 438, 904 
BN FB riceecuilhibcstissiianitbeaisinscinehcbe espinal ahi diaiaiaaaa caster 1, 250, 000 
I acim otniainiinmetemal 1, 188, 500 
ch ks 2 tt Oss ee sate tommanaabaalieabaaeatlddadbitaaaagemel 1, 110, 868 
MOG cna isc capellieealaataaniasinaaaadinia aaa 959, 149 
Ac si Ta seen utsiearasinattiiiiaiiptacanialaliai tates ta 818, 500 
ea ea eplawntienteeglnitiheigaialaniasiiaieha 789, 850 
RU is nc cc 1s esis iriaetcntengiieiiagasiniieidiiaiienigtniamnts 757, 966 
EN II iin cides nseccio cates seerntninialmristrnntaitiditeaiennnsiaiial 743, 788 
PIINII-_. " 5. isaac imac enseenidigtalioasesnaaalaeaidiahaaiaanacna 700, 009 
MIT Soi tee oe cn nnlidinemmiemmmanannans 693, 820 
i a sesnieeiianenieeaaatmniiesmnaanee 682, 584 
SINTRA EE OCNAIREOMS sic sikdnsesseniniaanirainieialiannangelbiainasaaiinmaanies 664, 743 
Sener UAIIGIIIN asi dinnaeiitipagidabaeaiabinameiiaaameainle 648, 246 
as in esininieannslaniiinestiaidanheiaiaanamaa 623, 250 
I TG iii ii sian deat a da 615, 250 
a Ae a a ae ee 610, 500 
i 590, 205 
a 568, 388 
a 515, 664 
(AE SIGE AE Ae TET IRP RSE Leet ES A 500, 000 
a i a a a a 500, 000 
I Antics tin lt hicn cers ss i i ce 489, 000 
I a la cal ae 480, 500 
Ne ge Ee ee a Ree 474, 861 
i cl a ait ra le 447, 500 
na aaa a lake 446, 533 
a a aa 442, 199 
cae 423, 333 
a ce i 406, 449 
a a a 400, 000 
I ac cia ieresinesininicamancasiain oe tapas iene Lia aaa ate lied 400, 000 
aa snr ig a 395, 651 
sds great corse magnon ein i ae in aac ea 362, 000 
ae en ce marc gS a ee 350, 000 
I cicatricial ee 345, 898 
Te aie ie ee 317, 950 
I, si canis chetncic dere haons een stein siiaseic cae oceaasiegdeeaicnaadate 317, 750 
Penne mr CRONIN CO ee ee 23, 469, 799 

7 small hubs between $200,000 and $300,000___...-____--__-___-__ 1, 662, 673 
17 small hubs between $100,000 and $199,999_.....--..-___-______e 2, 367, 166 
10 small hubs between $50,000 and $99,999__.__.._-_________-_-_-_ 718, 840 
eee ee ee eee oo oe ne ee 221, 567 
ees We eee tere ae eee 28, 440, 045 
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Nonhub airports, fiscal years 1956, 1957, 1958 
[Projects $200,000 and over in rank order] 


Pueblo, Colo 
Reading, Pa 
Hagerstown, Md 
Clovis, N. Mex 
Hyannis, Mass 


Salina, Kans 
Galesburg, Ill 
Grand Junction, Colo 
Muncie, Ind 
Harlingen, Tex 


ST le Brenternts siee ESSER bbb Rene Sane 


Clarksburg, W. Va 


Rocky Mount, N. C 


Nee ee enn eee ane giaapeyy oma 


88 nonhubs between $100,000 and $199,999___..-_________________ 
47 nonhubs between $50,000 and $99,999__._..____-___--_______-__-_ 
48 nonhubs between $25,000 and $49,999__._.___._.____-___________ 
a sea cmisneenhblailatin mimeo’ 


Pent, MONNEES 1210 PTOIOCIS) —.. <5 ne edehietrrries win 


a a a ee 
ee ee ee i ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
a a 


I elainenianheleattilentinleintbsnaenbite 
I asain lnselndienlinnielninemeintbaial 


SS ee 
a a a 


a a wa herrea is 
seem cider cis Saws cae GAA RA Es Ue ath ch ACES id 
i hlncnanencan inainaininebscaien thie animate i ababa den chads ate soea hs ie 
etnies cides anatase asda decking ctu dgutendbse des 


I a ace cea dies aes Se OhES Gob plies wide ds 
NIN IN cst tcianasnertann ad cctcccecetb aceon Aceceauieeacs 
Ce apse was aa uhek nema nas acid 
SS eG ap ee, A oe ee a ee 
crear tins eit ed Saad eileen abs te bs 


Se ee ee ee ae ee 


Federal funds 


rar $991, 828 
bu 845, 478 
are 590, 000 
ai 511, 253 
ste 498, 254 
— 471, 163 
_ 450, 000 


428, 600 


an 420, 926 
as 405, 800 


397, 566 


as 385, 410 
ais 375, 000 


364, 500 
351, 616 
350, 000 
325, 273 
301, 529 
300, 000 
274, 929 
258, 750 
239, 805 
235, 290 
235, 000 
232, 000 
230, 024 
228, 175 
224, 546 
222, 830 
218, 000 
214, 265 
213, 000 
210, 000 
207, 500 
202, 000 
201, 000 
200, 000 


12, 811, 310 


6 5, 363, TO04 
-. , 3,445, 636 
_. 1, 750, 886 


638, 852 


-. 24,010, 388 


atest te oN ADA 5 mg nt me 





( 
( 
( 
] 


ins Aeeilitd aitealas Aine ie tl ia a — ee Oe ee ee 


i, tle i te 


» i a id 
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General aviation projects, fiscal years 1956, 1957, 1958 


[Projects $150,000 and over in rank order] 
Federal funds 


Oieveland; Ohio. (OCayahoga: Cownty)....<2 noone aha. $654, 500 
CN IR an sean a a eee eee 590, 000 
CORP V CRINGE: PRENEEIY (RAR MERI NONI a ir hoes ir ree hectare necer nn etceiceceteats 555, 000 
Sal titadinche paanipmaniniedieenningiaiaiancnpenidubisakmsninnpialdianienaiates 541, 500 
i, Toe Ce a RS EEE cenne 541, 250 
0 F TINO We i as oi oc on cechs eiernsnteatendnte cag ena 525, 715 
WH GN ra a6 8 a Br Bane akan dainty 461, 500 
Crepes emmy Cerne AAU as ciation 425, 000 
TN ee oe ee ee eee 396, 617 
Rie Ds SE, "CY Bt TOT) a a he cere 382, 405 
Dn ai aera ler cited a aces tance takientapeignaaminancasedeancieiaciaealadied 3538, 000 
nee ir a a ee ee BS cee 350, 000 
Si 8. ic toenail tenibeerteer bnRiallnnsescisalw at 350, 000 
Bg OR Bear cre om al ies ts den aaah imemegeamn niecating 326, 991 
NO i ori a BIR ore eins aia medatdempadia. 321, 250 
Miva wa (Cee...) SS SS 305, 705 
TI Sree tncn esti Sree qeceical Reade eceicapegial cece ries niin esin eisai 275, 000 
NI I os sc cnictccehidheipesahinomnnelaigeebaial 255, 000 
Hartford, Gonn: (Brainard Field). 2.5 5..3 os ee 250, 000 
Ds IN I Fi anata sitet hatin issn elinaeieg Gadosenhaeontabeeechaa eaten niin 247, 000 
I Te a a te ade ks ates Siento cea Mceesineadasacicden tie 241, 500 
I UR adh. ca eoeeisicisc a canines tied chaos ceieeat sd mais oe 234, 041 
TO a 231, 000 
FERRI "Inne eskivvsiniar cate ch dh aden es eon hichen tetas ciphice coastal 225, 000 
re i i 216, 160 
Sai; wees Calis. (Galion WiC) oii sci isn wig deine memes 215, 684 
TN Sr ha a ca lll cat a EN de 205, 000 
Re IS WO oe no od ds oe ae ae i eee 200, 000 
NOU a TN sc ela ich cB Sasi erat doesent a ete nies ini igiiareresnastetoubdianatbaibicenia 200, 000 
Minncapotis, Minn. (Fiying Cloud) —....22202 onan ecscccceeus 198, 000 
ENN aa cise sen csc cnse nicest dhcp agcinlopsliguannncinonstaones iuviastanaandaaen 189, 645 
RO asa crcisis cast sins cel Mite asia i titan ote ccnp siete aatieaee ila 189, 000 
WRORRIIO, hn tila inn nc ccwreit net ein nT oeidens 185, 000 
PIII FP SIN oie scat da i ae een 176, 500 
Dates VCS dt nS er ei cn bncinlede ened 176, 000 
Onmanome, Osty; Okla. (TOHIAKOG a oc chet n gi cen Steenesinnes 162, 725 
eT TUG i es cttenstiants on concccpppayaat cei tate hi een aac ages cece ctl 158, 500 
SON VEEN LEON an ich chichamcin Guth & Shines mc ceeikiom eee mupbbaraieaiocthedaeia 152, 569 

ST Te asic pit ds asamp a thi Mien ls icceibcateceesspe 11, 663, 802 
19 general aviation airports between $100,000 and $149,999________ 2, 184, 042 
67 general aviation airports between $50,000 and $99,999___._______ 4, 512, 489 
97 general aviation airports between $25,000 and $49,999___________ 3, 435, 480 
54 general aviation airports between $15,000 and $24,999___.______ 1, 061, 543 
32 general aviation airports between $10,000 and $14,999__________ 383, 945 
33 general aviation airports under $10,000__.____.__._______________ 223, 933 


Total general aviation airports, 340 projects_____- ass 23, 465, 184 
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FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT 


Summary of allocations for clear zones by States, fiscal year 1959 


Federal funds 
PIE, eo eciccininicaenntitbesioks $544, 187 
J 7 47, 280 
NE a cnsuchiiniaeigiieies 13, 628 
ON inca tesickensiss 575, 069 
I cr ae oa ees a a 8 0 
IN a iit nnccahionls 33, 000 
TI aca nceecnlesesbsewcs 26, 300 
District of Columbia___-~-- 0 
oa. 811, 200 
NN atin is ciacsesiaaedctiaegamlinion 129, 500 
NN dh a a, 43, 907 
ste csraenin Rida an tine 232, 055 
IN is. aiiiaesinmimnthibabcesindaaiaies 26, 750 
RN As leek 2 natitaitiacilibaian 16, 000 
I hic dic SEl tac acaicscciltainesainclione 5, 940 
ia aces 34, 500 
I a a ell ocescnieen 305, 000 
SS a a, 68, 462 
I gh iat crcsinemnnittenis 11, 000 
Massachusetts__...---.--.. 17, 500 
RO cli ccasateedineneniboienion 265, 000 
I ai i iaccidicscsadelchdiu 86, 700 
SS 42, 000 
Rissa ecenencicone 1, 000 
I cn. i Rc ceases ncoiciaicceninee 53, 270 
IT a cin cetnnnentitcipntnniennn 0 





Federal funds 


NO on ete eda 0 
New Hampshire__...._____ $10, 000 
De ON ooo dahetinttiied 258, 000 
RN ND cco erento netss Llecisned 89, 756 
I i i ie 7, 620: 
North Carolina...........- 40, 000 
North Dakota........___. 29, 390 
hg cS saad cl cares a in a 0 
at a 625, 000 
NN 8 OS Sh Se wcthalie ed 42, 631 
rennsyivania..__............ 165, 000 
mods tang 0 
South Carolina__....._..__ 18, 500 
SOON: PROC iste sein ccna 529 
TNO an oo sinter cing eg 52, 000 
a 84, 494 
RP aah be ath os ei 28, 616 
3 RS, ie 1, 000 
en 155, 000 
cee 122, 035 
OG: Par ID hina ctetivanss 0 
RENE ic. sctecceiisisser deeggeteen 209, 100 
Te ON Svs chien sceten iste 

PEON hciscssevarctniansiciee diction 5, 327, 919 


Allocations for clear zones, fiscal year 1959 


Alabama: Federal funds 
Birmingham................ $450, 000 
NE oS tice aicnninn * 74, 687 
Muscle Shoals____-_---- 17, 000 
i cdeeeacels 2, 500 

Arizona: Tucson........... 47, 280 

Arkansas: Texarkana______ 13, 628 

California : 

Eureka County..__---~_ *37, 158 
ON i a iat ls 13, 510 
a +205, 611 
TTI iconic ec cnn 3, 170 
I i niteh ccrspnsctcreiiiteninii 144, 287 
one 21, 616 
Santa Barbara____-_--- 65, 334 
a 20, 805 
Milas ihivacccipsontiintennns 51, 878 
Watsonville..._........... 11, 700 

Re ctcnctscercveaniceabontace None 

Connecticut : 

RN cig ates tetnieentn 25, 000 
a 8, 000 

Delware: Wilmington__---__ 26, 300 

Florida : 

i ss dak's Shes 750, 000 
ee 15, 200 
0 neers * 46, 000 

Georgia : 
ie a ela de $2, 500 
Ee eee 122, 000 
SIN cescciieliceinashailinenachinaten as 5, 000 

Idaho: Idaho Falls______--- 43, 907 


2 Includes land for airport development. 


Tllinois: Federal funds 
GCurbondale.....-... $3, 000 
Os opie een meketehies 125, 000 
RN io ccndsinnncetveniashe 1, 500 
I lin lt went ackd 4, 000 
Marion-Herrin_________ 2, 000 
RI aie ive secisamecirestnss abhictln dhe 64, 555 
a ee 2, 000 
Peete oe 30, 000 

Indiana : 

i nce cael *3, 500 
Ee. PO bee 10, 500 
IP I aha teen neces 4, 000 
NN a8 te 78,750 

Iowa: Fort Dodge__.._..___ 16, 000 

Kansas: 
sisi rbanioe tt 8, 500 
OG in in weit minnie 500 
MTR oe Bini bcte bin nio 440 
Sa eso se wisn eiciens 1, 500 

Kentucky : 

i aes 27, 000 
ed +7, 500 

Louisiana : 
paws Bous.......... 50, 000 
PO ee 5, 000 
Lane ObAties...4.~...- 250, 000 

Maine: 

PIII Ss <i tes dtedpainiccemaectcaaks 54, 962 
I i oii tiigcnitntee 13, 500 
Maryland: Cambridge_.___ *11, 000 
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Allocations for clear zones, fiscal year 1959—Continued 


Massachusetts : Federal funds 
OO cecilia $8, 500 
Garewen 2) 4d 1, 500 
North Adams....._......... 5, 000 
NIE cg hs cs ecemesrstnis cb 2, 500 

Michigan : 

Battle Creek... .---- 12, 500 
ay | CMP 4 ie ess 2, 500 
eR ee 7, 500 
RI te 10. 000 
Detroit (Wayne) ------ 131, 000 
ae Fe 6 ee oe Se 25, 000 
Re ere eens hig 3, 000 
Iron Mountain____-~_--_ 3, 000 
Baneieess. je sed > 30, 000 
Museen... 20, 000 
SGN Sia 1. ta one 20, 000 
Pelee eS 500 
Minnesota : 
PROSE i iwicks tin oc 20, 000 
ae ee a 7, 500 
eee ee 15, 600 
POTN et ccd nates ano encs dnus 9, 300 
Palsmont.... ih ck ns 10, 800 
Pere oS 2, 000 
BW sh reecignem nen 7, 500 
South St.: Paul... __- 14, 000 

Mississippi : 

Treen wie..  e 40, 000 
Hattiesburg___.________ 2, 000 

Missouri : 

Cape Girardeau_______-~ 500 
PROORIOL gy. 4 hk 500 

Montana: Butte___________ 53, 270 

I acca knee ent nanitikd None 

po eS eee None 

New Hampshire: Lebanon__ 710, 000 

New Jersey : Trenton_______ 258, 000 

New Mexico: 

Alamagordo___..-______ 158, 708 
| Eee © + 22, 580 
RN aici cdeccctineneenin ts 8, 468 

New York: Rochester ie Ee 7, 620 

North Carolina : 

Rar ttn be nnd 10, 000 
Wereeny niet it) 80, 000 

North Dakota : 

PN seen cnicimcnbone 28, 890 
NI ics hescie 500 
iw aE PO None 

Oklahoma : 

' ot: a eee 10, 000 
(t  .  _=neRN 2, 000 
Oklahoma City (Will 

pe Ol * 500, 000 


1 Includes land for airport development. 
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Oklahoma—Con. Federal funds 
Oklahoma City 
Crees) 2. oe * $100, 000 
IO iain vere tcncuenicbiecs *13, 000 
Oregon : 
OS Sida Si Rae 2, 797 
Troutdale....._....... +39, 834 
Pennsylvania : 
Coatesville. -...-.--__ +30, 000 
Philadelphia (North 
Philadelphia ) _______- 122, 500 
PP IIR oe locieece eters a 2, 500 
WON id een 10, 000 
Rhode Island___..._--____-_ None 
South Carolina : 
Maron.| aecc 113, 000 
ie 2 fe oe be 75, 500 
South Dakota : Spearfish___~_ 529 
Tennessee : 
a 5 Es +30, 000 
Chattanooga_________-_ 10, 000 
ween 2s ee 6, 000 
Wr es +6, 000 
Texas: 
OU A ceca 12,500 
er te len * 60, 000 
eT IO Was sisi sesenees * 15, 000 
I ee ee Ae isan 6, 994 
Utah: 
Rs Sia oe 1, 244 
Dy. eee 1, 244 
Pee es 24, 884 
RP sa ae 1, 244 
Vermont: Springfield_______ 1, 000 
Virginia : 
7) ee ene 58, 000 
POON i ie Be cS cepts +75, 000 
Peta * 17, 000 
South Boston__._______ +5, 000 
Washington : 
Bellingham____________ 5,171 
eNO hiss cihca cases 1113, 762 
Welln Walle... 5 8, 102 
Wroet Vermeie 0 None 
Wisconsin : 
een... Sond oe 18, 700 
AYour Vigne. ft 1, 000 
Milwaukee (Curtiss 
UN iiss 35, 100 
NN ic tentudtingtcs soc 14, 200 
Sheboygan-_......_.___ +112, 100 
Waukeshaw-_-_..._______ +28, 000 
WW cain ics actteeciococcs None 
Os ints expats rgd 5, 327, 919 
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(Federal and sponsor), fiscal year 1959 


Analysis of sponsor requests, by type of work—Total estimated funds requ 
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Net project funds available for obligation, grant agreements, and cash expendi- 
twres, by fiscal years, 1947-57 





Fiscal years Net project Grant agree- | Cash expendi- 
funds available ments tures 

SE iodide csttacismpnti intl taiiansniinas dalek delle tebe didiaceishatie Raliasiivmesoel $42, 750, 000 $3, 041, 906 0 
ath edncilit ne nsdsnever hs dieaitndded x e:4insihcadele tanita oie sida kacalbin 30, 662, 500 25, 490, 758 $5, 148, 889 
ES re dhiseanenGaNonaaaaty 36, 817, 172 49, 908, 900 30, 390, 990 
De iidih <issthip itenaatedinhs linen qhcuisieecidi dis anpniaincctmettan sees 36, 500, 000 44, 049, 461 33, 182, 519 
lei tans ancien east aiceiaiiah Mek te Rca atin ans 2s ls lee 21, 200, 000 39, 703, 042 30, 388, 415 
i cedanobnccehivcutie xicbcdlipeiiin acl yAlintbalinccdiel 15, 850, 000 19, 538, 231 32, 808, 068 
Nati icine dias Diiptaa SON Seatac Dita tenn rsa arate 9, 710, 029 11, 007, 077 26, 990, 836 
as a a nai asain cada kainate 0 —855, 556 17, 481, 945 
citi sntinn sign gi Riehs tin cas eaienc Sleiman sama 20, 750, 000 19, 608, 475 8, 353, 021 
Se isthe seca MP ci cedenaisongpihe les tei nuda otha aenkokelains 63, 071, 525 18, 182, 820 16, 515, 871 
SN ahcsie tsscebin aheemecie ccd ecclesia ame tacaiieeiee acai toga 63, 000, 000 44, 770, 825 20, 629, 109 

Eat chedes dees omg tiindin cnet tne bdietnities 340, 311, 226 274, 535, 939 221, 889, 663 
i iitagnniannnde ats pitoaskh ‘ MITE occas nce cigidu cla aacheeigpadicihd scien 
diss stisascteltetntinaltlle neat tearnsctea inthe incicsnstlfseimatidtres testis Ne I ach <a encchcaa chiens cabanas acchiidiaah 

is gist i ahic cs chawbcedcbalte tentinattade tren neice GR OAT TG Fic nn i ea ie bhnkicwee 


) 
| 
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Public Law 211, 84th Cong., 1st sess. 













Fiscal year 1957} 1958 1 Total 
Project fun: 
Gontinental TNE BUM soc ec ci ncicks 2 $40, 000, 000 | 2 $60, 000,000 | 2 $60,000,000 | $160, 000, 000 


2 2, 500, 000 2 3, 000, 000 2 3, 000, 000 8, 500, 000 
aidan. aR ee cha nenetaieieoaken weenie 2 42, 500,000 | 263,000,000 | 263,000,000 168, 500, 000 
~- an to liquidate prior- year 


Me etiiisinncmiiadaimibbiaKrgibas saben Pe aii>eckntibence: 30, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 55, 000, 000 
= agreements entered into during fiscal 
eth p Radial aiens ttn dee hbm sine eso el 9, 594, 437 37, 120, 915 w-------------| 46, 715, 352 
Cashe <apcaliabaies for projects during fiscal year- ne 9, 355, 733 \ Senge 9, 355, 733 
1 No separate administrative funds included under FAAP appropriation for this fiscal year, included in 
total operation and regulation CAA administrative funds. 
2 Contract authority. 


* This is the net total for each fiscal year, including grant agreements entered into as well as all increases 
and decreases to grant agreements made during each fiscal year. 


1960-1965-1970 Civil. AVIATION AND FEDERAL AIRWAYS FORECASTS 


Prepared by Program Planning Office, United States Department of Commerce, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, December 1956 


FOREW ORD 


This is the third in a series of publications containing all current Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration forecasts of civil aviation activities and Federal airways 
operations. This forecast has been prepared to help satisfy the long-range 
planning needs of the Administrator and other key officials of the CAA. It 
will provide indexes of long-range future trends for use in determining future 
operational requirements and in developing specific programs, plans and pro- 
cedures which will facilitate the transition to new developments and techniques 
required to meet the levels of activity expected between 1956 and 1970. 

In addition to serving the needs of the CAA itself, these forecasts have been 
favorably received by other Government agencies concerned with aviation prob- 
lems and by the aviation industry. 

This study contains forecasts of domestic airline passenger and cargo volume, 
United States international airline traffic, genera) aviation flying activity, and 
certain key Federal airways activities, among them aircraft operations, fix post- 
ings and instrument approaches. 

This study was prepared by Herbert J. Guth, Stafford Kerman, Hugh J. May, 
and Bion Williams of the Program Planning Office with the advice of personnel 
of the Office of Airports, the Office of Flight Operations and Airworthiness, the 
Office of Air Traffic Control, and the Office of Air Navigation Facilities. 

WILLIAM B. BARNEs, 
Acting Program Planning 0 fiicer. 
DECEMBER 1956. 
I. AVIATION AND THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Aviation is today one of the major industries in the United States. During 
1955 manufacturers of civil and military aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers 
and spares had a sales volume of approximately $8.4 billion compared with only 
$78 million in 1936 and $248 million in 1989. Employment in the industry 
averaged about 750,000 per month making aircraft manufacturing the second 
largest industrial employer and the largest single employer of engineers and 
scientific talent. Only the automobile industry with 910,000 employees exceeded 
aircraft manufacturing in total employees in 1955. 

The air transport industry has also had a spectacular record of growth with 
annual revenues now in excess of $1.6 billion. Since 1946 United States domestic 
and international air passenger and cargo traffic has more than tripled. Con- 
currently, substantial growth has occurred in the business-commercial uses of 
general aviation aircraft until today there are nearly 60,000 general aviation 
aircraft in use in the United States. 

The growth of the American economy has been closely linked to the develop- 
ment of our transportation network which has made possible the integration of 
large and widely separated areas and markets into a single economic and 
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cultural unit. Conversely, the demand for transportation services has been pri- 
marily dependent on the volume of goods and services produced and the con- 
current requirement to market and distribute this output. 

Any forecast of the future of transportation and of air commerce, military 
and general aviation in particular during the next 15 years must, therefore, begin 
with certain assumptions concerning the prospects for war and peace and the 
type and size of economy in which aviation will be functioning. These assump- 
— are basic to the traffic forecasts presented in this study and are discussed 

low : 


1. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


International conditions will not change significantly during the forecast 
period. The forecasts assume that there will not be a full-scale war nor will 
the United States proceed to full mobilization. However, the forecasts take 
into account the probability of continuing international tensions which will re- 
quire the maintenance of defense expenditures at a high level. Military ex- 
penditures will, therefore, provide basic strength to the economy. 


2. OUTLOOK FORTHE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Since 1946 the American economy has been in a state of vigorous expansion. 
Gross national product (GNP), the best measure of the total market value of 
ntional output, rose from $283 billion to $387 billion in 1955, the highest level 
in our history. Trends in GNP and national income since 1929 are shown in 
table 1. 


TABLE 1.—Gross national product, national income, population, and labor force, 














1929-70 
Billions of dollars In millions 
Year Gross national product | National 
| income, | Total labor 
| current Population | force ! 
| Current 1955 prices 
| prices prices 
| | 
Dikncc oe tedhaveiinedetoadanaightecamied 104. 4 181.9 | 87.8 121.9 | 49.4 
Dd wicthinbe bmt pub cbidiaaedobes er 56. 0 126. 5 40. 2 125. 7 | 51.8 
ts: stink tpcindaviian du sesh b> <entie chia case aae 91.1 190. 4 72.8 131.0 | 55. 6 
1940__. bua ale eonaeeatait dante <a 100. 6 207.7 81.6 132.1 | 56. 2 
DRA dave rasa aeene > tan tee de ake kaaes | 125. 8 240. 3 104. 7 133. 4 | 57.5 
NE bk d es tha dbate pare iitahenmistbhd buat 159. 1 271.1 137.7 134. 8 } 60. 4 
PLS ion wicntermegee as edhe mabye daereimetabirinl eam 192. 5 301. 2 170.3 136.7 | 64.6 
Sean 3 sndiseatieioocene ceed neces: Silt ellaae eae an 211.4 324.1 182. 6 138. 4 | 66. 0 
1945... setae Le Sheree S24 213. 6 317. 5 181.2 139. 9 | 65.3 
i dnt Sibel tih.«.5 ddan boast othe | 209. 2 | 283. 1 179. 6 141.4 | 61.0 
1947. alk cininensationas sulveht-cninelt inhi 232. 2 | 282. 7 197.2 144.1 | 61.8 
) a ay al maemtna cas Sass hesneirianininin 257. 3 | 295. 8 221.6 146. 6 | §2. 9 
1949__. es Peiddatatawessn 257.3 294.9 216. 2 149. 2 | 63.7 
1950. a 286. 1 321.8 | 240. 0 151.7 } (4.7 
Sn atelier tata cee inal Meets padadd 328. 2 345. 4 277.0 154. 4 | 66. 0 
1952... maa al 345. 2 357. 5 289. 5 157.0 | 66. 6 
A aoe i SSeeaanl 364. 5 374.3 303. 6 | 159. 7 | 67.4 
Pc thtttndtncieat secteus dele aad 360. 5 365. 4 299. 7 | 162. 4 | 67.8 
cenit de a nga ahead : 387.2 387.2 apaeel 165. 2 | 68.9 
1960 2___. ete Siassieat ateleah ise ar ieeiiaiaith tected PE Bbed eniguhiinama 179. 4 | 73.0 
PG eres en eo tcn nea whan nat gees 550. 0 193. 3 | 78.0 
1970 2 650. 0 209. 4 | 83.0 
| | { 


1 Including Armed Forces. 
2 Estimated. 


Source: Economic Report of the President, January 1956; Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, p. 25, No. 123, Oct. 20, 1955; and CAA estimates. 


Factors pointing to further expansion of the economy are listed below: 

(a) Additional goods and services will be needed for an estimated population 
increase of 44 million people between 1955 and 1970. 

(b) Continued high levels of investment in plant and equipment will be re- 
quired to meet the production requirements of our economy. Investment plans 
are increasingly being made on a long-term basis. 
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(c) A large backlog of demand exists for the construction of schools, highways, 
hospitals, water-resource-development projects, and other public facilities. These 
are required to maintain even a minimum level of services. 

(d) Further advances in technology such as atomic energy and electronics 
will bring cost reductions and new products. 

(e) A high level of national-security expenditures and a rising level of State 
and local government expenditures. : 

(f) Continuation of the historical pattern of increasing worker productivity 
which will raise output per man-hour by an annual average of about 2.5 percent. 

(g) The continued desire of the average American to improve his standard of 
living will further increase the demand for goods and services. 

Projections taking the above factors into account indicate a potential gross 
national product of approximately $550 billion by 1965 and $650 billion by 1970. 
These forecasts which assume an average annual increase of about 3.5 percent, 
somewhat higher than the long-term increase of 3 percent but below the 4 percent 
experienced since 1947, are of the same order of magnitude as other projections of 
GNP prepared by the National Planning Association, the Congressional Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, and the Paley Commission. There seems 
little doubt that the tremendous expansion in output which these figures signify 
will create an extremely favorable environment for further growth in air trans- 
portation. 

3. POPULATION 


A major factor underlying the growth of the United States economy and the 
rise in the demand for air transportation has been the rapid increase in popula- 
tion and the labor force. Between 1940 and 1950 population increased by nearly 
20 million to 151.7 million. This was an average annual increase of approximate- 
ly 2 million or approximately twice the rate of growth during the previous decade 
when family formation was retarded in many instances by the depression. Since 
1950 population has increased by nearly 3 million annually or about three times 
the prewar rate. 

Under the prosperous economy anticipated during the next 15 years, the Bureau 
of the Census estimates that population growth will continue at a rapid rate and 
that the population of the United States should total approximately 179.4 million 
by 1960, 193.3 million by 1965, and 209.4 million by 1970. This means that during 
the next 15 years more than 44 million additional persons will have to be supplied 
with food, clothing, housing, transportation, and other necessities of life. 

Moreover, population growth in recent years has been concentrated almost 
entirely in the major metropolitan areas which originate and terminate more 
than 90 percent of airline traffic. A recent Bureau of the Census survey indi- 
cates that over 98 percent of the increase in the United States civilian population 
between 1950 and 1955 took place in the 168 standard metropolitan areas. This 
reflected an acceleration of trends which characterized the decade 1940-50. If 
these trends continue, population in these major air-transport markets would 
increase by at least 45 percent by 1970. In addition it is expected that popula- 
tion in the metropolitan areas in the Far West and Southwest will grow much 
more rapidly than the average, which should provide particular stimulus to air 
traffic between these points and the more established population centers in the 
East and Midwest. 

4. CHANGES IN INCOME AND SPENDING 


Accompanying the rise in gross national product has been a sharp increase in 
the size of consumer incomes. Between 1939 and 1955 real per capita disposable 
income advanced approximately 60 percent. This income growth brought about 
substantial changes in the spending pattern of the American people with a 
smaller proportion of income spent on basic necessities and a bigger share of a 
much larger income spent on the good things of life, such as travel. Last year 
consumer expenditures on transportation totaled $32 billion, a fivefold increase 
over 1939 and 167 percent higher than in 1946. Currently, nearly 13 percent of 
all spending is for transportation as against less than 10 percent a decade ago. 

Consumer spending for air travel has grown at a considerably more rapid 
pace, however, with 1955 expenditures nearly four times greater than in 1946. 
In fact, according to Department of Commerce figures, consumption expenditures 
for airline travel have increased more rapidly during the postwar period than 
for any other major product or service category. These trends make it clear 
that air travel not only should benefit from the projected rise in incomes but 
also should receive an increasing share of each dollar spent. 
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TABLE 2.—Personal consumption expenditures 
[In billions of dollars} 








Percent Percent 
Year Total Trans- | transpor- Year Total Trans- | transpor- 

portation| tation portation | tation 

of total of total 
pe EL ae ee 146. 6 12.0 B20 Bn bb dboeee 208. 3 22.8 10. 95 
DE ecient dihagpos 165. 0 15.3 9.27 |} 1952... 218.3 23. 2 10. 63 
i tipacaivwgsctmrenvie 177.6 17.5 9.85 |} 1953_.._- 230. 6 27.1 11. 75 
pT aT re 180. 6 20.0 I EEE 236. 5 27.0 11. 41 
er ee 194. 0 23.2 11. 96 |  Pnsihvenntniattaiestel 252. 4 32.0 12. 68 

1 Preliminary. 


Another development of particular significance to air transportation has been 
the extremely rapid increase in recent years in the number of relatively well-to- 
do families in the United States. Traditionally, air travel has drawn the major 
part of its customers from the middle- and upper-income brackets. One sur- 
vey indicates, for example, that approximately 72 percent of all airline passen- 
gers had annual incomes in excess of $6,000 while 50 percent had incomes over 
$10,000. It is particularly noteworthy, therefore, that between 1944 and 1953 
the number of families with annual incomes of $5,000 or more increased by 
nearly 200 percent while the total number of family units increased only 25 
percent. Today about 40 percent of United States families have incomes over 
$5,000 as against 18 percent in 1944. This broad shift of families into higher 
income brackets providing greater discretionary spending power combined with 
the industry’s prospects for lower fares point to a continued broadening in the 
size of the potential air travel market. 


5. INTERCITY PASSENGER TRAVEL 


To place airline travel in its proper perspective and to obtain some indica- 
tion of its future growth potential require an examination of the size and com- 
position of the entire intercity passenger travel market. This market consists 
of two major parts: (1) Private automobile travel which represents over 90 
percent of the total, and (2) common carrier travel including rail, bus, and 
air which makes up the remaining 10 percent. In 1955 total intercity passenger 
traffic amounted to 634.9 billion passenger-miles, an increase of 48 percent over 
the 429.9 billion passenger-miles reported in 1949. This means that intercity 
travel expanded at a considerably more rapid rate than GNP which rose 31 
pereent during this period. 

Although total traffic has increased steadily, divergent trends have been shown 
by the various types of carriers. Private automobile travel has registered par- 
ticularly marked gains as automobile ownership became more widespread. 
There were over 48 million passenger cars on the roads last year and the Auto- 
mobile Manfacturers Association expects this number to rise to 68 million by 
1965. The automobile appears to have become an increasingly effective competitor 
against the common carriers because of its great flexibility and convenience, the 
increased intercity speeds permitted by improved highways and turnpikes and 
the tendency of most automobile owners to figure their costs strictly on an out-of- 
_pocket basis. These advantages have apparently enabled the automobile to di- 
vert a considerable volume of short and medium distance travel from surface 
common carriers. They will make difficult any further penetration of these seg- 
ments of the travel market by air transportation and must be considered in 
evaluating the outlook for the helicopter. 

Partly because of the impact of the automobile, common carrier travel has 
fluctuated within a narrow range in recent years with decreases in rail and bus 
traffic offset by the market advance in air travel. Particularly noteworthy has 
been the precipitate decline in first-class rail travel which is now less than half 
the size of first-class air travel and only one-third of all air travel. Rail coach 
and bus traffic have also shown a fairly steady downtrend and air travel is now, 
for the first time, larger than either of these two modes of travel. Because of 
these trends and the concurrent expansion in air travel, the air carriers now 
account for 33 percent of all common carrier intercity passenger-miles as against 
only 6.5 percent in 1946. It seems probable therefore that in terms of passenger- 
miles air travel will exceed total rail traffic within the next two years and by 
1970 should account for more than two-thirds of the total common carrier traffic. 
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TaBLE 3.—Domestio intercity passenger-miles, by mode of travel and class of 


service, 1949-55 
[In millions) 

Mode and class 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Scheduled air carrier !.......... 6, 705 7, 954 10, 500 12, 461 14, 688 16, 696 19, 741 
Regular service........... 6, 454 6, 898 9, 226 10, 105 10, 962 11, 375 13, 

Coach service.............. 251 1, 056 1, 274 5, 321 6, 716 
Class I line-haul railways 2_.--.- 29, 622 26, 781 29, 750 29, 262 26, 905 24, 537 23, 755 

1st-olass service............- 9, 349 9, 338 10, 226 9, 7, 950 6, 850 6, 441 

Coach service.............- ; 17, 443 19, 524 19, 758 18, 955 17, 687 17, 314 
Motor carriers—classes I, II, 

Be leh dnbbidareuh both ada ce we. 22, 411 21, 254 22, 299 21, 233 19, 634 16, 934 4 16, 426 
Total common carrier... ......- 58,738 | 55,989 | 64,549] 62,946 | 61,227 | 58,167 59, 910 
Private automobile §_.......... 371,180 | 394,702 | 444,561 | 475,946 | 529,194 | 548,763 | °® 575,000 

Grand. total.............- 429,918 | 450,691 | 507,110 | 538,892 | 500,421 | 606,930 | 634,910 
Percent air to total............. 2.1 2 
Percent air to total common 
ee ibbienb ou Sdeatbdou Seine 11.4 14.2 16.8 19.8 24.0 28.7 33.0 


1 Scheduled o tions of domestic trunkline and local service carriers. 
2 Includes man Co. and excludes commutation. 
* Excludes local, suburban, and charter service 
7 ‘ees = of decrease ene ATA. 
Estima tercity passenger-miles, rev series. 
ATA estimate. . 


Source: CAA Statistical Handbook of Civil Aviation. 


In terms of number of passengers the picture is somewhat different, however. 
In 1953, the last year for which comprehensive data are available, all common 
carriers handled 522.4 million passengers with the airlines accounting for 5.5 
percent of this number. Most of this vast total consisted of short-haul traffic— 
296.4 million passengers (56.7 percent) traveled 50 miles or less, 92.5 million 
(17.7 percent) traveled 51-100 miles and 77.1 million (14.8 percent) traveled 
101-250 miles. Only 56.4 million passengers representing 10.8 percent of the 
total, made trips exceeding 250 miles. 

So far, airline competition has been concentrated very largely in the long-haul 
portion of the common carrier market. Air travel has captured only a fractional 
percentage of the passengers traveling less than 100 miles and only 9 percent 
of those moving 101-250 miles. However, as trip distances increase the proportion 
moving by air rises sharply so that the airlines are carrying 25 percent of all 
passengers moving 251-599 miles, 44 percent of those moving 501-1,000 miles, 66 
percent of those traveling 1,001-1,500 miles and 83 percent of those traveling 
over 1,500 miles. 

II. Domestic AiR COMMERCE 


1. AIRLINE PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Historical trend 


During the past 20 years, airline passenger traffic has grown at a phenomenal 
rate. Volume reached a recordbreaking 38.0 million revenue passengers and 
19.8 billion revenue passenger-miles in 1955 compared with 12.9 million pas- 
sengers and 6.1 billion passenger-miles in 1947. This represented an average 
annual increase during the period of approximately 16 percent. Up to now there 
has been no sign of any real slackening in the rate of growth—1955 traffic was 
about 18 percent higher than in 1954 and available data for 1956 shows that vol- 
ume is again exceeding the previous year by a comfortable margin. 

The chart on page 8 shows that the growth curve in passenger-miles since 
1937 has been quite smooth with only two significant deviations from the long- 
term trend, the first in 1942 when the airlines gave up approximately half of 
their fleet to the military services, and the second in 1946 when pent-up demand 
pushed traffic far above the normal growth pattern. The 1946 spurt was fol- 
lowed by a leveling off in 1947 and 1948, which most observers analyzed as sig- 
nifying that a plateau had been reached in airline traffic growth and that further 
growth would be at a considerably lower rate than previously. Actually as later 
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trends indicated this was a misinterpretation. The chart on page 8 shows that 
the 1947-48 experience merely represented a return to the long-term growth 
trend and that as soon as the airlines had integrated new routes awarded them 
by the CAB and postwar aircraft into their systems, the upward trend was re- 
sumed. Since its introduction late in 1948, air coach traffic has shown par- 
ticularly rapid growth. 


Growth factors 


With the advent of jet-powered transport aircraft only a few years off, air 
commerce appears to be on the threshold of a new era of expansion which will 
shortly make it the dominant public passenger carrier. Specific factors which 
will affect the industry’s growth are discussed below. 

(a) The favorable impact of a prosperous and expanding economy accom- 
panied by a steady rise in income and population have already been noted. These 
factors plus the probable shortening of the workweek and longer vacation periods 
providing more leisure time furnish the basis for broad expansion in the entire 
travel market. Since air travel has increased at a considerably more rapid rate 
than either United States output or total intercity passenger travel, it can be 
expected that in the future air transportaion will capture an increasing share 
of this growing market. 

(6) Despite air travel’s growth, surveys indicate that only a relatively small 
percentage of the total population has so far been drawn to air transportation. 
Calculations made by one airline reveal that only 8 million individuals ac- 
counted for the 35 million scheduled airline passengers carried in 1954. This 
means that only about 5 percent of the population traveled by air in 1954. 
Another survey shows that 12 percent of the passengers using New York airports 
accounted for 49 percent of all the trips reported, with passengers in this group 
averaging 50 or more trips per year. With United States population expected 
to increase to 209 million by 1970, a huge and growing market potential is thus 
available for air transportation. 

(c). Increasing penetration of the travel market by air commerce will partly 
result from a gradual but continuing change in United States travel habits. 
Hach year many persons who have never flown are discovering the advantages of 
air transportation. Yet there are still many others who refuse to fly because 
of habit, fear, or similar reasons. With the progress of time these persons will 
graduaily move out of the travel market and be replaced by a more airminded 
generation which can be expected to utilize air transportation as its regular 
and normal means of travel. Continual advances in safety and improved 
schedule dependability will be particularly important in inducing wider public 
acceptance of air transportation. 

(d) The prospects for a further downtrend in overall airline fare levels are 
considered excellent. This should result partly from the further extension of 
coach service which will dilute average passenger yields. It is also hoped that 
the jet and turboprop transports scheduled for operation in the next 5 years, 
because of their great work capacity, will have somewhat lower costs than are 
obtainable with current piston engine types. Furthermore indications are that 
during the 1960’s considerable emphasis will be placed on improving the economy 
and operating efficiency of transport equipment. Industry experience supports 
these expectations. Historically, nearly every new aircraft type that has been 
placed in service has been more efficient than its predecessors. Trunkline unit 
costs declined from 32.3 cents per available ton-mile in 1946 to 26.1 cents in 
1955. This has permitted the industry to maintain and lower its prices in the 
face of a steep rise in the general price level. Moreover, air transport can be 
expected to continue to improve its competitive position vis-a-vis surface carriers 
whose fares have moved steadily higher since 1946. 

(e) In recent years the most rapidly growing part of air transportation has 
been air coach service which now accounts for about 33 percent of the domestic 
passenger-miles flown. Coach fares have continued to move downward so that 
it is now possible to fly coast to coast for 3.2 cents per passenger-mile. Although 
these low fares are now limited to midweek travel, it can be expected that simi- 
lar rates will be established on other routes shortly. This will put air coach 
in about the same price class as rail coach and only slightly higher than bus 
when meals and extras are taken into account and should accelerate air coach 
growth. 

The air coach outlook appears particularly promising because of the small 
penetration which so far has been made of the total second-class common car- 
rier market. This market which is over twice the size of the first-class travel 
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market totaled approximately 40 billion passenger-miles in 1955 with air coach 
accounting for 6.7 billion or 16 percent. In contrast, standard fare air services 
now account for 67 percent of combined rail/air first-class travel. Although 
much of second-class travel is very short-haul in nature and moves at fairly low 
fares, there still appears to be considerable room for air expansion in this 
area. Lower air fares should also prove attractive to more private automobile 
travelers especially those planning long trips. Extension of the family fair 
plan to coach service would be particularly helpful in developing this market. 
In view of the size of the potential market it appears only a question of time 
before air coach service becomes the major form of airline passenger travel. 

(f) The impressive showing made by air coach service should not obscure the 
fact that standard fare air travel has also expanded sharply in recent years. 
Volume has more than doubled since 1949 despite the increased competition of- 
fered by the lower fare service. First-class air transportation has traditionally 
had especial appeal to the business traveler. The increasing tempo and com- 
plexity of our economy, the trend toward decentralization of industry and es- 
tablishment of branch plants, the merger and integration of small enterprises 
into national and international organizations will all require more travel by 
the business executive of the future. 

(g) The increased speed and comfort of the new jet and turboprop transports 
should generate new traffic which does not move now because of the time factor. 
Particular growth may be expected between points where jet aircraft can 
provide 1-day or weekend round trip commuting service. At the same time the 
expansion in traffic should make possible the establishment of nonstop schedules 
between communities not now enjoying such service, thereby widening air 
transport’s sales appeal. However, the probable inauguration of nonstops by 
international carriers between United States inland cities and overseas points 
may divert some traffic from United States domestic carriers. 

(h) In recent years air transportation consistently has increased its share of 
the long-haul common carrier passenger market so that by 1953 nearly 54 
percent of common carrier passengers making trips over 500 miles moved by 
air. The introduction of jet and turboprop aircraft will appreciably widen the 
speed and time advantages enjoyed by air transportation over surface carriers 
particularly for long-distance travel. When combined with the expected down- 
ward trend in airline fares, more frequent, reliable and convenient schedules 
and increased public acceptance of air travel, it may be anticipated that by 
the end of the forecast period the airlines will be carrying nearly all intercity 
common carrier passengers making trips over 500 miles. The airlines can also 
be expected to make greater inroads into the medium haul (251-500 miles) pas- 
senger market. Only 25 percent of this segment of the common carrier travel 
market now moves by air. Particular growth in this area can be expected if 
current efforts by the aircraft manufacturers to develop an economical short 
takeoff and landing aircraft are successful. Indications are that STOL trans- 
ports for use on intermediate stages may be available by the mid-1960’s There 
is also the prospect that air coach service in the intermediate distance markets 
may shortly be expanded. At the present time coach travel is primarily long 
distance with an average passenger trip nearly twice that of first-class air 
travel. The possibility also exists that competitive considerations may induce 
the inauguration of some form of low fare air shuttle service between adjacent 
major metropolitan areas. 

(i) Increased penetration of the short-haul intercity passenger market and 
development of urban helicopter operations represent another potential source 
of airline traffic during the forecast period. In 1953 approximately 466 million 
common carrier passengers made trips of less than 250 miles with the airlines 
capturing less than 2 percent of this number. Participation in this market 
has been hampered so far by lack of an efficient and economical helicopter 
capable of operating at costs which are reasonably competitive with fixed-wing 
aireraft and surface carriers. Operations in New York, Los Angeles, and 
Chicago have been conducted with Bell 47’s and Sikorsky S—51’s and S-55 8, 
single-engine helicopters with limited passenger appeal and payloads and high 
operating costs. Traffic has been rising rapidly totaling about 27,000 passengers 
in 1955 compared with 8,000 in 1954. Passenger load factors have also been 
moving up but are still low averaging 35 percent in 1955 as against 26 percent 
in 1954. Total operating costs averaged $15,81 per revenue ton-mile and fares 
ranging from 24 cents to 36 cents per passenger-mile are possible only with 
the assistance of a heavy Government subsidy. 
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However, the aircraft currently in operation are representative of the early 
phase of helicopter development and it is hoped that as more efficient transport 
types are placed in service, costs will move down rapidly. Initial deliveries of 

r S-58 with estimated operating costs claimed to be half those 
of the S—55, began during the latter half of 1956. Most observers agree, however, 
that really substantial reductions in operating costs must await the advent of 
the multiengine helicopter with a 30-40 passenger capacity. Aircraft such as 
the 35-passenger S-56 may be available by 1960 and the manufacturer be- 
lieves it will be an economical transport provided turbine engine develop- 
ment is adequate. 

Although there seems little question about the tremendous size of the avail- 
able traffic potential, the many unknowns surrounding the helicopter of the 
1960’s makes any forecasting of future volume extremely hazardous. In addi- 
tion to the question of costs, much will depend on the availability of close-in 
heliports, the ability of the helicopter to fly on regular schedules, day or night, 
and the elimination of complexity and maintenance problems. There is also 
the possibility that travel time between present airports and city centers will be 
reduced by improved access roads or the establishment of spur line railroads 
or monorails. The helicopter’s rate of growth may also be affected by the de- 
velopment of fixed-wing aircraft suitable for use on short and intermediate 
stages. Current indications are that one of the next important stages of equip- 
ment development may be in the direction of STOL fixed-wing aircraft. 

In the three major metropolitan areas now served by rotary-wing aircraft con- 
tinued gains in interairport and feeder type traffic can be anticipated partic- 
ularly if the trunk lines bear part of the helicopter fare of connecting passengers. 
The development of a sizable commuter traffic seems less promising because of 
the probable directional imbalance of such traffic. 

Thus, while the trend of helicopter traffic will be upward, no overnight change 
in air transportation’s growth pattern is expected to result therefrom during 
the forecast period. The increase in public and industry acceptance and sup- 
port and improvements in the state of the art will be a gradual process as has 
been the case with fixed-wing air transport. Thus, it would appear that the 
present pioneering phase of development, limited in scope to urban and inter- 
airport operations, should continue at least until 1960. With the experience 
thus gained a more substantial buildup and expansion into the intercity market 
may be expected during the following decade. Some indication of the rate of 
growth that may reasonably be anticipated is furnished by an examination of 
the growth trend of fixed-wing air transportation during its early years. In 
the 15 years between 1926 and 1941, a period of rapid technological changes 
marked by the introduction of the first really modern airliner, airline traffic rose 
from about 6,000 to over 4 million passengers. Should helicopter operations 
roughly parallel this rate of growth during the next 15 years and taking into 
account the growth in the United States economy, a volume of some 5 million to 
7 million rotary-wing passengers might reasonably be expected by 1970. This 
would be about 5 to 7 percent of total airline passengers but less than 1 percent 
of all common carrier short-haul intercity passengers. 


Forecast 

The developments discussed above provide the basis for forecasts of 66 mil- 
lion passengers and 35 billion passenger-miles by 1960, 93 million passengers 
and 49.0 billion passenger-miles by 1965 and 118 million passengers and 60.0 
billion passenger-miles by 1970. Achievement of these projections will require 
an average annual increase of nearly 12 percent during the 1956-60 period, ap- 
proximately 7 percent during the 1961-65 period, and 5 percent during the 1966- 
70 period. The forecasts assume that passenger traffic will grow approximately 
three times as fast as United States national output during the next 5 years, 
about twice as fast between 1961 and 1965 and about 114 times as fast between 
1966 and 1970. The forecasts also assume an increase in the length of the aver- 
age passenger trip through 1960-62, followed by a decline thereafter. : 

A more conservative forecast based on a projection of the 1950-55 trend using 
the method of least squares might anticipate only about 60 million passengers 
by 1960, 80 million by 1965 and 100 million by 1970. On the other hand, should 
the medium and short-haul markets be penetrated more intensively and heli- 
copter operations develop more rapidly than can currently be foreseen, traffic 
might go as high as 106 million passengers by 1965 and 136 million by 1970. 
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The following table shows number of revenue passengers and revenue passen- 
ger-miles from 1946 through 1955. Forecasts are also shown for 1960, 1965, and 
1970. 


Domestic airline passenger traffic and change from previous year, 1946-70 





Revenue passengers (in Revenue passenger-miles 
millions) (in billions) 
Calendar year 
Annual change Annual change 
Number |__§.____—>EEssSSSSss Number 
Number | Percent Number | Percent 
DE isso nn ste edeoe an GO citi baa. 
12.9 0.7 5.7 6.1 0.2 3.4 
13.2 -3 2.3 6.0 —.1 —1.6 
15.1 1.9 14.4 6.8 .8 13.3 
EL dol denen Sect bien > atts adas Seniperene mee cites 17.3 2.2 14.6 8.0 1.2 17.6 
Bek debi evvdicacddetidancdnsnweedebbes 22.7 5.4 31,2 10.6 2.6 32. 5 
NL. Siti Pans cegGddewh vier iGuaabaasten 25.0 2.3 10.1 12.5 1.9 17.9 
TOR er eta eee 8 28.7 3.7 14.8 14.8 2.3 18.4 
Mei kietth xs tec ube ee ain Achat naming 32.3 3.6 12.5 16.8 2.0 13.5 
| ON Ee a Be AS Gre 38.0 5.7 17.4 19.8 3.0 18.1 
DING o.oo cnsicn wd nwcedoemics 41.9 3.9 10.0 22. 4 2.6 13.1 
1960 (estimated): 
RAR Re EE O60 35..... Lela Sts fe 
REO, sence cvnccaatundbucceeea CO his nds ccngeletee<d IN Ete Sania aie <tecnle tees 
Shad 6 ted dachswis hn ne Sapa oui pene PAG Bed kitivncico becbeatianea BR Foo eiiitdintRniee eas 
1965 (estimated): 
Pati a2 secndnonddeandwssbeddedeue SG b.. .nwslige lank PRG. sa che canto «a 
NNO ois wid ihieinth imine wns OO Bitte cht nena ME itnd caseieaemanes 
Tall cea in end cee ta tliat PO  Midiarenacnrcisa inant din saceikioea GO Nocdccrenstibaeutadoun 
1970 (estimated): 
Bei ook eecnkavdectaeateucaauhaete WRG. se Baas DD hesictchnnsocatemene 
eI ibis ick inte eninninoncddieies ite BE iS aisles cbcten aie SULIT Lobkttoandabeseenennn 
NE i cl a Rok ee i toe WU foc ocs onde datond GO etic 


Source: 1946-55 data from Office of Carrier Accounts and Statistics, CAB. 1960, 1965, and 1970 estimated 
by CAA Program Planning Office. 


2. AIR CARGO 
Historical trend 

Air cargo’ has been essentially a post-World War II development since air- 
freight service, the major type of air cargo, was not available until near the close 
of the war. Since 1946 the volume of traffic has risen more than fourfold and 
totaled 332.3 million ton-miles in 1955. (See table at end of this section.) 
Growth was particularly rapid between 1946 and 1950 when volume was stimu- 
lated by the existence of shortages in the economy and the increased demand for 
airlift which followed the outbreak of war in Korea, Between 1951 and 1954, 
the rate of growth declined sharply, first largely as a result of the relinquish- 
ment by the industry of a substantial number of cargo aircraft to the military 
airlift and, second, because of the problems involved in unsuccessful merger ne- 
gotiations between the two major all-cargo carriers. However, in 1955, traffic 
jumped 32 percent over the 1954 level for the best year-to-year performance since 
1950. Preliminary estimates for 1956 indicate a further substantial increase par- 
ticularly by the all-cargo carriers to a total of approximately 380 million ton- 
miles. 

Despite air cargo’s overail record of growth, the results achieved to date have 
been generally disappointing to many observers who anticipated a much more 
rapid rate of growth and a faster penetration of the potential market than ac- 
tually occurred. In retrospect it seems clear that early expectations were unduly 
optimistic and did not allow for the initial difficulties which are normally en- 
countered by a new industry. However, with 10 years’ operating experience, a 
firmer base for continued growth appears to have been established. Major 
factors which will affect this growth pattern are discussed below. 


1 Air cargo includes the commercial air express and airfreight carried within the con- 
tinental United States by the scheduled airlines, the certificated all-cargo carriers and 
large irregular carriers. It does not include air mail or personal baggage. 
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Growth factors 

(a) Relatively high rates appear to be the major factor limiting air cargo’s 
growth. After dropping to a low point in 1950-52 air cargo rates rose fairly 
steadily and now provide the trunklines with an average yield of about 22 cents 
per ton-mile while the cargo carriers get about 18 cents. In contrast class I 
rail freight (manufactures and miscellaneous) moves at an average rate of 
about 2.5 cents per ton-mile, the truck rate is about 6 cents per ton-mile and 
first-class railway express moves at about 15 cents. These rate differentials have 
made it difficult for air cargo to compete for the great bulk of the Nation’s 
freight traffic although it has succeeded in diverting some traffic from railway 
express. However, it should be noted that during the past 8 years air cargo 
has been able to improve its relative competitive position considerably because 
of the extremely rapid rise in surface carrier freight rates during this period. 

These trends can be expected to continue as the high cost C-46 and DC-4 are 
gradually replaced by the more efficient DC-6A and Lockheed 1049H. Direct 
operating costs of the DC-GA are approximately 30 percent less per ton-mile 
than the C-46 and DC-4 and a further improvement is anticipated with the 
Lockheed 1049H. Increased use of these more economical planes should enable 
the air cargo industry to maintain and possibly reduce current rates some- 
what even in the face of a rise in the general price level particularly if indirect 
unit costs should decline as a result of greater efficiency in ground handling. 
Further experimentation with commodity, directional and other special rates can 
also be expected to contribute to traffic growth. Current examples are lower 
rates on deferred freight and small package shipments. 

However the outlook for any substantial reduction in air freight rates over 
the near term appears questionable. From its beginning the air freight busi- 
ness as such has been a marginal enterprise. Rates have been low relative to 
costs with the all-cargo carriers showing little, if any, profit on their freight 
traffic while rates of the passenger airlines appear closer to out-of-pocket costs 
than to the fully allocated costs of their freight service. 

The prospects for significant rate cuts which would provide a major basis 
for increased traffic during the 1960’s are not clear at this time and appear de- 
pendent in large part on the development of a really low cost cargo aircraft. 
There are a number of promising designs being built for the military services 
such as the C—-130A, C-—132, and C-133 which may have civil applications and 
provide the kind of aircraft the air cargo industry requires. There is also the 
possibility that cargo versions of turboprop and jet transports scheduled to enter 
passenger service in 1958-60 may be developed later. 

(b) The greater speed and range of aircraft such as the DC-6A have added 
to air freight’s attractiveness by permitting one-day service between nearly all 
points in the United States while their large payloads and loading doors permit 
the handling of bulky shipments that could not be carried in the smaller C-46 
and DC-4. Moreover, as volume expands more all-cargo flights will be scheduled. 
This will permit additional potential to be tapped particularly at points where 
service in the past has been inconvenient and in communities not now receiving 
all-cargo service. 

(ec) Considerable additional cargo capacity will become available when the 
new jet and turboprop passenger transports enter service. The Lockheed Electra 
will have a cargo capacity of about 2 tons while the Boeing 707 will be able to 
carry about 4% tons of cargo. An important advantage of carrying cargo on 
passenger aircraft is the fact that on an added cost or out-of-pocket cost basis 
it is more economical than using all-cargo planes. Additionally the complete 
route coverage of the passenger aircraft provides cargo service to cities not 
warranting all-cargo flights, while the more frequent passenger schedules sup- 
plement and provide better cargo service at other locations. These factors 
appear to insure that a substantial volume of air cargo, particularly smaller 
shipments, will continue to be carried as an adjunct to the passenger service. 
ao should tend to limit the extension of all-cargo flights by the scheduled 
airlines. 

(d) Further improvements in ground handling techniques and in processing 
shipments on the ground should do much to lower door-to-door time of air freight 
shipments and at the same time lower indirect unit costs. At the present time 
ground handling accounts for a significant portion of total transit time and this 
problem will become more acute as airport-to-airport speeds are increased. Con- 
siderable progress is being made in this area however through the use of me- 
chanical loaders, high-lift trucks, pallets and similar devices. Tare weight is 
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also being steadily reduced through the development of packaging and containers 
especially designed for air freight shipments. 

(e) The favorable outlook for the national economy discussed in chapter I 
is a major factor pointing to further growth in air cargo. Historically, total 
freight transported in the United States has been closely related to the level of 
national output. In view of the developmental nature, relatively small volume 
and irregular growth pattern of air cargo, no really meaningful relationships 
can yet be drawn between any of the general economic indicators and air cargo 
traffic. However, it can be expected that as a new growth industry air cargo will 
expand at a considerably more rapid rate than the economy as a whole. In 
particular, air cargo should benetit from the increasing need of a more complex 
industrial society for greater speed in transport. Additionally under conditions 
of full employment of resources such as are expected to prevail in the United 
States utilization of air cargo transport for emergency shipments and as a backup 
to the shipper’s regular means of transport should rise. 

(f) Air cargo should also benefit from rising public acceptance as shippers 
become increasingly aware of the speed and indirect cost savings advantages 
resulting from air shipment. Not only does air cargo provide the means for ex- 
tension of market areas but it also makes possible economies in methods of dis- 
tribution, warehousing, merchandising and inventory practices and savings in 
insurance and packaging. Changes in industry structure and in long-established 
shipping practices will be a gradual process, however. More widespread utiliza- 
tion of air cargo will depend in large part on the vigor with which the air car- 
riers attempt to develop the potential market. The belief is widespread that 


volume could be expanded appreciably even at present rates if sales efforts 
were stepped up. 
Forecast 


The foregoing discussion makes it clear that air cargo is still an “infant” indus- 
try whose major period of growth is before it. Assuming an expanding economy 
and continued improvement in air freight service further gradual increases in 
traffic can be expected which will lift volume to approximately 600 million ton- 
miles by 1960, 1 billion ton-miles by 1965, and 1.6 billion ton-miles by 1970. 
These forecasts are of approximately the same magnitude as those made in the 
1952 CAA staff study, Domestic Air Cargo Forecast, 1955 and 1960, and the 1955 
study, Civil Air Traffic Forecast, 1960-1965. 

Achievement of these projections will require average annual increases of 
about 12 percent between 1956 and 1965 and 10 percent between 1966 and 1970. 
This growth trend is somewhat higher than the 8 percent average increase ob- 
tained during the 1950-55 period when traffic development was hampered by 
equipment shortages and organizational and financial difficulties. However, it 
is well below the 17 percent average annual increase obtained between 1946 and 
1955. Should rates come down more rapidly than expected to the 8-10 cents 
per ton-mile level, making air cargo more competitive with truck freight, a sig- 
nificantly higher growth rate would be insured. On the other hand, should air 
cargo merely expand at the same rate as the economy as a whole, traffic would 
rise to a minimum of about 600 million ton-miles by 1970. 
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The following table shows air cargo traffic from 1946 through 1955 and fore- 
casts for 1960, 1965, and 1970. 


Domestic civil air cargo’ ton-miles and change from previous year, 1946-70 


(Ton-miles in thousands] 


Scheduled combi- | All-cargo carriers Large irregular 











nation carriers carriers 2 
Calendar year Total ton- 
miles 

Ton- Percent Ton- Percent Percent 

miles change miles change change 
i dniniin ante én daiewineebet ee 82, 593 PY .5 ka cuanitn BO bbb deesecsl>  /S GIA cocdeccke 
DG Gb abhi sdehensSbienccwck 127, 959 67, 959 59. 6 28, 856 48.3 51.6 
SE SS 2 eee Sa” 150, 767 100, 996 48.6 38, 567 33.7 —64.0 
bahia adinlneccatiidinchce ged 174, 481 123, 677 22.5 37, 634 —2.4 17.5 
I sat cnGihilende oe Geichaied Seakndyae 229, 039 152, 327 23.2 63, 599 69.0 —.4 
Stale len: sethwiresitrrain mss eckhiae aioe 239, 310 144, 188 —5.3 79, 056 24.3 22. 5 
PR vinden tn 6 Shbachaip nd ate soe 260, 477 159, 514 10.6 86, 447 9.3 14, 516 —9.6 
SNE aphihl whieajel ore b bi tnlanin diaating 261, 576 176, 428 10.6 81, 330 —5.9 3, DEN lea snducent 
ht paki aiiin daGindye aneninnliiietl 252, 366 186, 615 5.8 62, 295 —23. 4 3, 456 —9.5 
et atid ke lnaice opi ening ty 332,258 | 226, 425 21.3 100, 882 61.9 4, 951 43.3 
1956 (predicted) -._.......-.-- 380, 000 239, 000 5.6 136, 000 34.8 5, 000 1.0 
1960 Sad 














1 Express and freight carried by scheduled combination carriers; freight only for all-cargo and large 
irregular carriers. 

2 1946-52 data include military contract business as it cannot be separated from civil. 1953, 1954, and 
1955 cargo ton-miles for the large irregular carriers should not be compared with prior years. 


Source: 1946-55 information developed by CAA from data obtained from the Office of Carrier Accounts 
and Statistics, CAB. 1960, 1965, and 1970 estimated by CAA Program Planning Office. 


III. INTERNATIONAL AND OVERSEAS AIR COMMERCE 


1. AIRLINE PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Historical trend 

United States international and overseas air traffic dates largely from the close 
of World War II when long-range, four-engine equipment suitable for long 
over-water hops first became available. Prior to the war international services 
consisted of a fairly complete route network in the Caribbean and in Latin 
America. Air transportation across the Pacific was inaugurated in the mid- 
1930’s by utilizing island bases across the ocean, and limited transatlantic 
service was begun in 1939. However, by 1940 operations totaled only about 163,000 
revenue passengers, of which 93 percent represented Latin American traffic, 
largely to Habana and Nassau. 

During the war years air traffic continued to rise slowly despite restrictions 
placed on international travel. With the end of World War II and the resump- 
tion of more normal trade and travel patterns, there was a tremendous upsurge 
in overseas air traffic with passenger-miles increasing more than fourfold between 
1945 and 1947. Since then air travel has continued to rise rapidly reaching an 
alltime peak of 3.4 million revenue passengers and 4.4 billion revenue passenger- 
miles in 1955, or approximately twice the 1950 level. 


Growth factors 


Like its domestic counterpart, United States scheduled international and 
overseas air transportation has enjoyed a phenomenal record of growth which 
gives every indication of continuing for the foreseeable future. Factors which 
are expected to sustain further increases in volume are discussed below. 

(a) To assess the long-range prospects for United States-flag carriers it 
appears necessary initially to examine past trends and the future outlook for the 
entire United States international passenger market including travel by sea. 
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FORECAST OF INTERNATIONAL AIR CARRIER 
REVENUE PASSENGER MILES 
1960 — 1965 —1970 
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This market has fluctuated widely in the past. From a 1931 high of 1,305,000 
passengers it dropped to a depression low of 795,000 in 1934 and then recovered to 
1,163,000 in 1938. Thereafter, it declined steadily through the war years and 
did not exceed 500,000 annually from 1941 to 1945. However, with the end of 
the war United States foreign travel expanded sharply, rising from 875,000 sea 
and air passengers in 1946 to an alltime high of 3,674,000 in 1955. 

Under the prosperous economic conditions which have been enjoyed since the 
end of World War II, the demand for transportation, both domestic and in- 
ternational, has advanced at a substantially more rapid rate than overall economic 
activity. Thus, while United States gross national product rose 37 percent be- 
tween 1947 and 1955, total United States sea/air foreign travel advanced ap- 
proximately 89 percent. 

This relationship which was discussed in section 1 of this report appears 
to be largely due to the fact that during periods of national economic growth a 
rising proportion of consumer incomes is spent on travel, services, and the like. 

The optimistic outlook for the United States economy and anticipated popula- 
tion growth accompanied by increasing incomes and a generally rising standard 
of living in the United States can, therefore be expected to provide the basis 
for a more than proportionate increase in foreign travel. 

(bo) Air transportation can be expected to grow at a considerably more rapid 
rate than the total travel market. Prior to World War II the steamship was 
the primary international passenger carrier—in 1938, the last normal prewar 
year, only about 4 percent of the passengers went abroad by air. With the ad- 
vent of long-range aircraft, air transportation rapidly moved into the dominant 
position and by 1946 was carrying 62 percent of the traffic. This proportion 
declined somewhat as shipping services were resumed reaching a postwar low 
of 51 percent in 1950. However, during the past 5 years air penetration of the 
total market rose steadily and by 1955 air transportation accounted for 66 
percent of all travelers. This trend is expected to continue as international travel 
expands due to he shorter travel time required by air and the probability that 
much of the additional demand for international travel will come from persons 
who do not have sufficient time available for a sea voyage. Thus, by 1970, it 
seems likely that approximately 80 percent of all international passengers arriv- 
ing in or departing from the United States will utilize air transport. 

However, it is noteworthy that during the entire post-World War II period, the 
number of sea travelers has also moved steadily higher although at a substan- 
tially slower rate than air travel. This growth, which has seen sea travel 
nearly double since 1947, is in marked contrast to the situation among United 
States domestic common carriers where railroad and bus traffic have declined 
sharply and only air traffic has advanced. These trends indicate that while 
the steamship should account for a declining proportion of the total market in 
the future, it will remain a significant competitive factor on those routes which 
can support speed, luxury steamship services. In particular, many tourists with 
sufficient vacation time will continue to use the steamship because of the rest 
and relaxation which an ocean voyage provides. 

(c) Up to now relatively high air fares have tended to limit foreign travel 
largely to the higher income groups able to spend substantial periods of time 
abroad. Lower tourist fares have been successful in boosting airline volume 
sharply since they were first introduced in 1952 and coach service now accounts 
for 63 percent of the total passenger-miles flown by United States-flag air carriers 
and 72 percent of their transatlantic traffic. However, despite recent cuts the 
$525 fare for a New York-London tourist roundtrip is still of an entirely different 
order of magnitude than the $160 cost of a domestic transcontinental coach 
roundtrip. 

The current trend toward lower rates whereby third-class transatlantic service 
is planned for 1958 and fares to South America are being cut 30 percent thus 
represents an important step forward and should provide the basis for further 
traffic growth. Over the longer run as traffic densities increase and aircraft pro- 
ductivity improves additional reductions should be forthcoming. These cuts 
should enable the airlines to divert additional traffic from the steamship since it 
appears unlikely that technological developments will permit lower sea fares. 
More important from the standpoint of increased volume is the fact that ap- 
preciably lower fares will bring foreign travel within the reach of an entirely 
new market, the vast and growing middle-income groups in the United States 
which hitherto have largely considered overseas travel beyond their means. 
The rapid growth of overseas charter flights, estimated at 30 percent higher in 
1955 than in 1954, seems a clear indication of the expansionary impact of 
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lower fares on travel demand. These flights, with United States-Europe round- 
trip fares averaging about $250, or less than half current airline tourist fares, 
are making a European trip feasible for the first time for the normal 2- to 4- 
week vacationer. 

(d) The outlook for increases in tourist travel appears particularly bright. 
Immediately after the war shortages of food, heat, light, and transport in Europe 
held down tourist traffic and private travel by Americans was not resumed in 
any volume until 1947. Since then great progress has been made in repairing 
and modernizing travel plants abroad to appeal to United States tourists and 
the volume of tourist travel not only in Europe but also to other parts of the 
world has increased sharply. 

Of particular significance in evaluating future prospects of the air transport 
industry is the fact that tourism traditionally has been the chief reason for 
United States overseas travel. In the first half of 1955 approximately 72 percent 
of all foreign trips by United States nationals were pleasure trips and tourism 
will undoubtedly constitute the bulk of the overseas travel market in the future. 
This is in marked contrast to domestic air transport where most travel is for 
vusiness purposes. Since tourist travel belongs in the luxury class, requires sub- 
stantial expenditures and is easily postponable, the demand therefor has in the 
past been extremely sensitive to changes in income levels. The prospects of rising 
personal incomes accompanied by longer vacation periods and a downtrend in 
fares to more reasonable levels thus give assurance of substantial increments in 
tourism. In our view the potential mass market for United States international 
tourist travel has as yet scarcely been scratched. 

(e) Overseas business travel can also be expected to rise appreciably although 
not at the same rate as the tourist traffic. Approximately 13 percent of United 
States overseas passenger trips are now made for reasons of commercial or 
personal business and employment. This kind of travel appears to be closely 
related to the volume of United States foreign trade which in turn is dependent 
on the general level of economic activity. In recent years United States exports 
and imports have constituted about 7 to 8 percent of United States gross national 
product. Assuming the continuation of these historical relationships, it would 
appear that the 70-percent increase in United States output estimated for 1970 
should produce roughly the same growth in United States foreign trade and an 
increase in business travel of approximately similar magnitude. The bulk of this 
trafic should go to the air carriers because of the speed advantage of the airplane, 
the greater schedule frequency offered and the ability of the carriers to offer 
direct service between inland points. 

(f) Another important segment of the overseas travel market consists of 
travel by civilian government and military personnel and military dependents. 
Changes in the volume of this type of traffic will, of course, depend on interna- 
tional conditions. Assuming, however, that the United States will continue to 
exercise world leadership and that the international situation will require the 
maintenance of substantial overseas establishments, it appears reasonable to 
presume that this traffic category will be sustained at approximately its present 
level with the airlines capturing an increasing share of the total. 

(g) The effectiveness of foreign-flag air carrier competition will also be an 
important determinant of future volume carried by United States international 
airlines. Immediately after World War II, United States operators carried the 
great bulk of the traffic between the United States and overseas points—83 per- 
cent of the air travel market used United States airlines in fiscal year 1947. This 
proportion declined steadily until 1953 as foreign-flag lines got back into opera- 
tion. More recently, however, this trend changed and the United States share 
of the market has begun to rise. In 1955, 68 percent of the air passengers arriv- 
ing in or departing from the United States used United States carriers and 32 
percent used foreign airlines. 

Underlying the dominant position of United States carriers has been the fact 
that over two-thirds of the air travel between the United States and foreign 
points has been United States generated for only in the United States have 
incomes been high enough to sustain substantial foreign travel. Moreover, in 
recent years the proportion of United States nationals in the total United States 
overseas air travel market has been rising slowly but steadily. Since United 
States nationals have traditionally favored United States carriers over foreign 
operators by a ratio of about 3 to 1, it appears likely that United States airlines 
will maintain and may possibly increase their dominance of the passenger traffic 
between the United States and overseas areas despite greater foreign-flag 
competition, On the other hand, increases in restrictionism may limit future 
fifth freedom and sabotage traffic carried by United States operators. 
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Regional air trafic trends 

Although United States air passenger traffic on all major international routes 
has risen sharply in the past, the rate of growth has varied somewhat on a 
geographic basis. The United States-Latin America traffic, which was the 
earliest to be developed and has historically held the dominant position in 
United States international air commerce has increased at a lesser rate since 
the close of World War II than either the Atlantic or the Pacific and Alaskan 
trade. Thus, while United States-Latin America traflic approximately doubled 
between 1947 and 1955, its share of the total United States international passen- 
ger-miles dropped from 44 to 37 percent. Air traffic across the Atlantic has 
shown particularly marked growth since the introduction of tourist services in 
1952 and by 1955 for the first time it was approximately equal to the United 
States-Latin America trade. United States Pacific and Alaskan passenger- 
miles have also scored rapid advances accounting for 26 percent of the United 
States international total last year versus 20 percent in 1950. 

Although somewhat similar trends are evident in the passenger count, their 
geographic distribution differs markedly from that of the passenger-miles because 
of heavy passenger movements to nearby areas in the Western Hemisphere. 
Thus, in 1955 the United States-Latin America traffic accounted for 54 percent 
of United States international air passengers, the Atlantic carriers 32 percent 
and Pacific and Alaskan traffic 14 percent. This distribution compares with 63 
percent, 26 percent, and 12 percent, respectively, in 1950. 

These broad growth trends should continue under conditions of normal 
economic development with future volumes in each area depending largely on 
fare levels and extension of tourist services. Prospects in the Atlantic area look 
particularly promising because of the vast tourist attractions in Europe, and the 
possibility that the current relatively high fares may begin to approach domestic 
levels during the forecast period. Additionally, it may be noted that air trans- 
portation currently accounts for just over 50 percent of total United States- 
Europe travel versus 80 percent of the traffic with the rest of the world. Thus 
air penetration of this market may be expected to rise as fares come down 
relative to steamship fares, faster jet service is introduced and direct service 
from inland points in the United States and across the Polar route is expanded. 
Special low off-season immigrant fares should also stimulate westbound airline 
volume—in the past immigrant traffic has largely moved by ship. 

Continued gains in Latin American travel are also foreseen because of the 
proximity of this area to the United States, the relatively low cost of tourist 
travel compared with Europe, improvement and expansion of tourist facilities, 
and increased trade with the United States resulting from industrialization and 
above average economic growth in Latin America. Across the Pacific prospects 
seem particularly bright for the mainland-Hawaii traffic, which is expected to 
register about a fourfold increase by 1965.’ Although the tourist potential to 
points beyond Hawaii appears limited by the distances and costs involved, rising 
trade with the Far East should boost business air traffic particularly. However, 
much of the traffic in this area is by military personnel and dependents with 
shifts in volume depending on the world political situation. 


Trafic forecasts 


The foregoing discussion indicates that while United States international and 
oversea air transportation has registered a very substantial increase in passen- 
ger traffic during the period since the close of World War II, the industry is still 
in the early stages of its growth. Further rapid expansion seems assured as the 
mass market for international air travel is increasingly developed during the 
next 15 years. 

The table which follows this discussion provides passenger-mile and passenger 
forecasts for United States scheduled international and overseas air carriers for 
1960, 1965, and 1970. The estimates assume no major war which would disrupt 
international travel. Revenue passenger-miles flown are expected to rise to 8.0 
billion by 1960, 12.0 billion by 1965 and 15.5 billion by 1970. The 1960 forecast 
is based on a 1955-56 increase of 16 percent and a 13 percent average annual gain 
during the 1957-60 period. This represents a continuation of the rate of growth 
of the past 8 years and an annual increase of about 700 million. Traffic should 
continue to advance following the introduction of jet transports into international 
operations with the average annual rate of growth projected at 7 to 10 percent 


1CAA, Staff Study, 1965 Forecast of Honolulu Air Traffic. 
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between 1961 and 1965 or about 800 million passenger-miles annually, and 5 to 7 
percent in the 1966-70 period or about 750 million passenger-miles annually. 

Revenue passengers are projected at 6.2 million by 1860, 8.9 million by 1965 
and 11.5 million by 1970. The estimates provide projection factors of 1.82 for 
1960, 2.62 for 1965, and 3.38 for 1970. The forecasts assume no significant change 
in the historical trip distance pattern through 1960 followed by a rise in average 
passenger trip length to 1,350 miles by 1965. 

The following table also shows a high and a low forecast range for 1960, 1965, 
and 1970. The lower estimates are based on a straight-line projection of 1948-55 
traffic trends and would be achieved by an annual increase of about 400 million 
passenger-miles. The upper estimate range represents a projection of the 1951- 
55 rate of growth through 1960 while the 1965 and 1970 figure would be achieved 
if the 1948-55 growth rate is maintained through 1965 followed by an average 
increase of nearly 1 billion passenger-miles annually thereafter. 

Based on projection factors shown above, United States international over- 
seas passengers enplaned at points in continental United States are estimated to 
total 1.9 million by 1960, 2.7 million by 1965, and 3.5 million by 1970. These fore- 
easts compare with 1,042,622 enplaned passengers in 1955. 
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International and overseas airline passenger traffic, 1946-70 
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IV. GENERAL AVIATION ACTIVITY 


1. SUMMARY 1960-65-70 
Scope 


General aviation includes all flying done by civil aircraft exclusive of air 
carrier operations. Quantitative historical information on the volume and ex- 
tent of general aviation flying is limited to that performed in the continental 
United States. This information has been derived from the annual aircraft 
use surveys conducted by the CAA and from industry contacts with aircraft 
manufacturers and operators. Detailed results of the annual surveys have been 
published in the series of reports entitled “The Airplane at Work for Business 
and Industry.” These reports are available from the Publications Division, 
United States Department of Commerce. 


Use 


Data on hours flown by type of general aviation activity are utilized in de- 
termining CAA’s operational requirements in the areas of aviation safety, air- 
ports, and Federal airways. These figures are essential in reviewing the safety 
record of each segment of general aviation by type of aircraft and by type of 
flying, in appraising the volume of flying in the various geographic areas of 
the United States, and in analyzing the usage of the Federal airways system by 
different types of aircraft owners. This information also is used widely by the 
aviation industry and other Government agencies in examining the scope of 
general aviation activity. Over the years, the figures on general aviation flying 
developed by the CAA have come to be recognized as the most accurate and 
comprehensive summary of this portion of civil aviation which is available 
today. 


Trend 


The outstanding development in general aviation flying in recent years has 
been the rapid growth in the use of the airplane for business transportation, 
agricultural and industrial applications, and in transportation for-hire flying. 
Use of the airplane in business transportation has been the most rapidly growing 
segment of general aviation. Today business flying accounts for almost half of 
all general aviation hours logged during a year. 

General aviation flying reached an alltime high in 1947 under the stimulus 
of the Veterans’ Administration flight training program under Public Law 346, 
popularly known as the GI bill. More than 16 million hours were logged in 
that year and almost two-thirds of the total was recorded as instructional fly- 
ing. However, late in 1947 the Veterans’ Administration introduced more 
stringent regulations and instructional flying began to decline. 

About the same time that instructional flying was declining, a steady growth 
appeared in the fields of business transportation, agriculture, industrial, and 
passenger and cargo transportation for-hire flying. Each year more and more 
uses were found for the general aviation aircraft and total annual utilization 
began to rise from the postwar low of 8.2 million hours recorded in 1952. By 
1955, general aviation flying totaled 9.5 million hours, an increase of 1.3 million 
hours or 16 percent over 1952. Evidence of renewed interest in general aviation 
also is shown by the recordbreaking 166,000 medical examinations for pilot 
licenses which were received and processed by the CAA during calendar year 
1955. This represents an increase of 13,000 (or 8% percent) over 1954 and was 
an alltime high for any year during which no large-scale federally sponsored 
training program was in operation. Moreover, student pilot licenses issued in 
the first 6 months of 1956 were 27 percent higher than in the same period of 
1955. 

Since general aviation covers such a broad range of varied activities in- 
volving thousands of aircraft widely scattered across the entire length and 
breadth of the United States, its magnitude is often overlooked. During 1955, 
some 62,000 general aviation aircraft flew a combined total of 9.5 million hours. 
In the same year, the fleet of the scheduled airlines of the United States num- 
bered about 1,400 planes and they logged 3.6 million revenue hours. Thus, 
general aviation accounted for 44 times as many planes and more than twice as 
many hours as the United States scheduled airlines. 

In assessing the probable outlook for general aviation during the period 1956— 
70, the best starting point is a sound appraisal of the current position along 
with an evaluation of developments which can be expected to provide further 
stimulus to general aviation growth. 
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Civil aircraft production has taken an encouraging upturn during the past 
18 months. Output in 1955 was 42 percent higher than in 1954; moreover, the 
record for the first 6 months of 1956 shows an additional 44 percent increase 
over the same period of the previous year. 

Although the bulk of the civil aircraft output continues to consist of popular 
4- and 5-place single-engine airplanes which account for such a large proportion 
of the general aviation business flying, the civil aircraft manufacturing industry 
recently has turned its attention toward the small twin-engine aircraft of 4 to 
7-places such as the Aero Commander, Beech Twin-Bonanza, Cessna 310 and the 
Piper Apache. During the first 6 months of 1956, two-thirds of the civil aircraft 
production was 4- to 7-place single-engine aircraft. In the same period, ship- 
ments of small twin-engine aircraft totaled 473 planes compared wih 359 for the 
same period of 1955. 

Demand for these smail twin-engine aircraft for business and industry has 
been very encouraging. Output began in 1952 and has been increasing each 
year. By the middle of 1956, more than 1,000 of these small twins had been 
shipped from civil manufacturing plants. These planes meet the need for a high 
performance light airplane at a price ranging from $40,000 to $80,000 which is 
well below the price of other multiengine equipment, whether new or converted, 
that has previously been available to business and corporate owners. 

Despite the growth in sales of these light twin-engine transports, there re- 
mains a healthy market for larger planes for general aviation executive flying. 
Included in this category are the Beech 18’s which have always had a steady 
demand, converted DC-3’s and Lodestars, as well as Convair 240’s, 340’s, 
Martin 202’s, and others. At present, several large companies have placed 
orders for the Viscount, Convair 440, and the Fairchild F—27. 

Several producers have established retail financing plans for both new and 
used airplanes similar to automobile financing. These plans include complete 
cost of the aircraft, insurance, and financing charges with interest rates some- 
what comparable to the rates for autonrobile financing. The customer makes 
a down payment, takes delivery of his plane, and makes monthly installment 
payments. New planes are financed over a period of 36 months and used planes 
up to 24 months. The significance of this merchandising plan is apparent when 
it is remembered what a large proportion of durable goods Sales are handled 
on the installment payment method. To a large extent the mass production 
of automobiles, television receivers, refrigerators, and other major appliances 
has been dependent upon this type of financing. 

Another program which has been adopted by several manufacturers and 
specialized concerns provides for the leasing of business aircraft. Since 1954, 
leasing of business aircraft hag been gaining broader acceptance. Companies 
or corporations which occasionally or regularly need planes but do not wish 
to incur the expense of buying their own and paying crew salaries, hangar 
rentals and maintenunce costs lay find that a leasing arrangement satisfactorily 
meets their needs. The principal advantage of the aircraft leasing system is 
that it affords businessmen all the benefits of aircraft ownership without the 
necessity of making a large capital equipment outlay. 

Leasing is still in its infancy and it is difficult to predict the role which it 
will play in stimulating further general aviation growth. Conceivably, it could 
serve to broaden the market by making aircraft available to many small and 
medium-size companies that cannot undertake an outright purchase involving 
several thousands of dollars. 

Immediately ahead are several engineering developments which may increase 
further the utility of general aviation aircraft. Considerable research and 
development is being directed toward various aspects of steep takeoff and land- 
ing problems. Techniques being developed include boundary layer control, 
vectored thrust, and forced circulation. Development is also continuing with 
helicopters and convertiplanes. 

Late in May 1956 Hall L. Hibbard, vice president, engineering, for Lockheed, 
predicted the eventual development of a twin-jet family type convertiplane 
which could be flown by anyone capable of driving an automobile. The jet 
engine makes such a plane possible, he said, and hinted it might come in 10 
to 15 years. 

By September 1956, orders had already been placed for certain jet and turbo- 
prop aircraft for business flying purposes. Orders had been received for both 
the Vickers Viscount and the Fairchild F-—27 Friendship. Fairchild also was 
starting to book orders for its M-185 jet transport for delivery about 1960. 
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The company announcement indicates that the M-185 will be a 4-engine 
jet with a crew of 2 and accommodations for 8 passengers. Fairchild 
says its cruising speed is to be 550 miles per hour and it will have a cabin pres- 
surization equivalent to 8,000 feet at an altitude of 45,000 feet. Fairchild 
mnarket surveys indicate a potential civilian demand for several hundred of its 
proposed four-engine jets, 

About the same time that Fairchild announced its M—185 jet transport, Cessna 
announced its new model 620, the first pressurized four-engine aircraft designed 
for executive use. Cessna says the plane which has been in development for 
3 years has been designed to fully comply with Civil Air Regulations, Part 0.4b, 
airline transport category requirements. The Cessna announcement indicates 
the model 620 is powered by 4 Continental 320-horsepower engines and is ex- 
pected to cruise at 235 miles per hour. The 620 is expected to accommodate up 
to 11 persons, including a crew of 2. 

Civil aviation also should benefit from research and development carried on 
in other related areas. The automotive industry, for example, has been experi- 
menting with small turbine engines for some time and actual road tests have 
been conducted. Much of this work with small engines may be adaptable to 
light aircraft. Large-volume production of turbine engines for the automotive 
industry would no doubt have a favorable effect upon the cost of turbine engines 
for light aircraft. 

Military activities also should be helpful to general aviation in such areas as 
better instrumentation and short field landing and take-off research. In addi- 
tion, the USAF Air Materiel Command has recently asked for competitors for 
two aircraft of potential interest to civil aviation. Several airframe manufac- 
turers are making plans to produce aircraft to meet these specifications. 

One is a twin-jet pilot readiness trainer. North American has announced 
plans to build a six-place twin-jet utility aircraft to meet these design require- 
ments. North American said its new plane will be powered by 2 General 
Electrie J85 jet engines with an estimated speed of 500 miles per hour. Cabin 
pressurization will be provided so that its cruising altitude of 45,000 feet will 
be equivalent to 8,000 feet. The aircraft will have a crew of 2, and space 
for 4 passengers. 

The second aircraft design called for by the Air Materiel Command is a 4- 
set utility transport capable of carrying a crew of 2 and at least 8 passen- 
gers. The previously mentioned Fairchild M—185 jet transport would appear to 
closely approach these specifications. Fairchild feels the M—185 has many special 
advantages for the military services. It says it can be used as a modern vehicle 
for administrative transport, combat readiness trainer, tow-target aircraft, photo- 
graphic aircraft, electronics test aircraft, electronics counter measures trainer, 
and engine test bed. 


Forecast 


The developments discussed above and our personal contacts with the general 
aviation industry provide the basis for general aviation forecasts of 69,500 ac- 
tive aircraft and an annual utilization of 11.8 million hours by 1960, 89,000 air- 
eraft and 15.3 million hours by 1965, and 107,875 aircraft and 19.1 million hours 
by 1970. Attainment of these hourly projections will require an average an- 
nual increase of about 7 percent during the period 1956-70, which is slightly 
higher than the 5-percent average annual increase from 1952-56. 

The following table shows the number of general aviation hours flown in 
business, commercial, instructional, and pleasure flying from 1946 through 1955. 
Forecasts are shown for 1960, 1965, and 1970. 

On the following pages, detailed analysis is presented covering the four prin- 
cipal segments of general aviation—business, commercial, instruction, and pleas- 
ure flying. 

2. BUSINESS FLYING, 1960-65-70 
Scope 

Business flying is by far the major segment of general aviation flight activity 
and accounted for 45 percent of all general aviation flying hours in 1955. The 
term “business flying” as used in this study covers flying by corporations, com- 
panies, or individuals in carrying out in their own aircraft the operations of 
their given enterprises or professions. It represents the use of an aircraft as 
a vehicle of transportation for people and cargo, not for compensation, in the 
same manner a company or individual might use its own auto or truck. 
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General aviation hours, 1946-70 


[Hours in thousands] 















































| Annual Business ! Commercial ! Instructional Pleasure, ete. 
Calendar year Total |percent pone bek 41 fo 
hours | change 
| Hours Percent; Hours |Percent| Hours |Percent| Hours |Percent 
re a a aE : ea a 
ec inc bs BMBtas..ccll 2008 ll 943 10 | 5,996 61 | 1,781 18 
Dn ised ona=-} 16, 334 | 66.9 | 1, 966 12 1, 279 8 | 10,353 63 2, 736 17 
1948 | 15,180 | —7.4) 2,576 17 1, 066 7} 8,701 58 | 2,787 18 
1949 | 11,081 | —27.1 | 2,615 | 24 1,449 13 | 4,187 38 | 2,780 25 
1950 2 9, 650 —12.5 2, 750 | 28 1, 500 16 3, 000 31 2, 400 25 
i | 8,451) 124] 2,950 | 35 | 1,584 19 | 1,902 22] 2,015 24 
1952__ |} 8186} —3.1| 3,124 38 | 1,727 21 1, 503 18 | 1,832 23 
1953 _- | 8,527 4.2) 3,626 | 42 1,649 19 | 1,248 15 | 2,004 24 
1954 | 8,963 | 5.1 } 3, 875 43 1, 829 20 1, 292 15 1, 967 22 
1955 (preliminary) -.| 9, 500 6.0 | 4,300 | 45 1, 950 21 1, 275 13 1,975 21 
1960 (estimate) 11, 800 ]--------] 5, 700 | 48 2, 500 21 1, 300 11 2, 300 | 20 
1965 (estimate).__._| 15, 308 | .--| 7,807 | 51 | 3,215 21; 1,531 10 | 2,755 | 18 
1970 (estimate) | 19, 094 po ---| 9,929 | 52; 4,010 21); 1,718 y 3, 437 | 18 
| ! i i 








1 Definitions shown in the following sections. 
es pote statistically computed from trend since no formal survey of fiying during 1950 was conducted 
y : 


Source: 1946-54: CAA Annual Survey of Aircraft Use. 1955-70: CAA Program Planning Office estimates. 


Trend 


Business flying has had a record of consistent growth dating back to 1946. 
Between 1946 and 1955, the number of hours flown in business flying quadrupled. 
Average annual increases have ranged from a modest two percent for 1949 to a 
spectacular 84 percent for 1947. For the past three years, the annual increase 
has averaged about 12 percent each year. 

In 1955, general aviation business transportation flying totaled 4.3 million 
hours, some 700,000 more hours than were flown in the same year by all the 
scheduled airlines of the United States in both domestic and international service. 
Companies which own and operate aircraft in connection with their business 
activities cover a wide and diversified range of operations including manufactur- 
ing, merchandising, banking, finance, construction transportation, utilities, min- 
ing and oil production. However, business flying is not confined to the large, 
well-known companies. Thousands of aircraft engaged in business flying are 
owned by smaller concerns, business partnerships, and individuals. 

About 36,000 aircraft did some business flying during 1955, an increase of 1,800 
planes over 1954 and 20,000 more than the total reporting some business flying 
in 1946. It should not be interpreted to mean that these 36,000 aircraft were used 
exclusively for business flying since general aviation aircraft frequently engage 
in several different types of flying activities. 

In response to requests from many quarters, the CAA made an analysis of 
general aviation aircraft to determine their primary use. This analysis covered 
1953 and 1954 data. Under the new general aviation aircraft inspection system 
which was introduced in July 1956, the aircraft owner is asked to indicate the 
aircraft’s primary use. From this source, in the future it will be possible to de- 
termine the number of aircraft used primarily in each of the several major 
categories provided on the inspection reporting card. 

It is important to have the major usage data since the predominant activity 
in which a plane is engaged determines the type of plane most likely to be 
purchased and the kind of maintenance and repair policies required. Classifica- 
tion according to major usage is very helpful in accident and safety analysis 
studies. Insurance companies are vitally concerned with this type of informa- 
tion since insurance rates are based on the major use of a vehicle. 

CAA studies indicate that some 18,000 to 19,000 aircraft were used primarily 
in business flying during the period 1953-55. These aircraft range in size from 
small 2-piece models to large multiengine transport aircraft. In recent years, 
there has been a definite shift from single-engine, 2-place aircraft to the larger 
single-engine models of 4 to 5 places, and to small twin-engine executive aircraft. 

The trend toward increased utility in executive planes is apparent from the 
current production records. In fiseal 1956 (the 12 months ending with June 
1956), 4-place-and-over aircraft represented 83 percent of the total planes built 
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weighing less than 3,000 pounds airframe weight. Four-place planes increased 
51 percent over fiscal 1955 and 5- to 7-place planes increased by 47 percent. 

Although the bulk of the civil aircraft output continues to be the popular 4- 
and 5-place single-engine airplane, which accounts for such a large proportion 
of the general aviation business flying, the civil aircraft manufacturing industry 
recently has turned its attention toward the small twin-engine aircraft of 4 to 
7 places, such as the Piper Apache, Cessna 310. Beech Twin-Bonanza and Aero 
Sommander. These planes are smaller and less costly than other multiengine 
equipment which has previously been available to the corporate and executive 
user, such as the Beech 18, DC-3, Lodestar, etc. Demand for these new smaller 
twin-engine aircraft for business and industry has been brisk and output for 
fiscal 1956 showed a 45-percent increase over the previous year. 

In appraising the development of business flying, it is important to remember 
that multiengine aircraft normally have higher annual utilization than single- 
engine aircraft. For example, single-engine 1- and 2-place planes average about 
110 hours, single-engine planes of 3 or more places average about 180 hours, 
and multiengine planes average about 340 hours. A further breakdown of multi- 
engine utilization shows that multiengine models of 600 horsepower or less 
average 200 hours, those from 600 to 2,000 horsepower average 370 hours, and 
those over 2,000 horsepower average 480 hours, Another consideration to be 
kept in mind is that the trend toward bigger and faster aircraft has caused air- 
craft-miles to increase at a faster rate than aircraft-hours and this trend is 
expected to continue in the future. 

As the emphasis on business aircraft shifted to larger and faster airplanes, 
more and more concerns found it necessary to employ professional pilots so that 
they could obtain the maximum benefits from their aircraft ownership. These 
professional pilots usually earn from $6,000 to $15,000 a year. A recent CAA 
survey indicates that better than 3,500 general aviation business aircraft are 
fiown by professional pilots. The preponderance of multiengine aircraft are 
operated by professional pilots whereas only about 1 in 10 of the single-engine 
business aircraft have professional pilots. 

Another development deserves consideration in preparing a framework for 
projecting business flying through 1970. During 1954 and 1955, leasing of 
business aircraft gained further acceptance. Companies or corporations which 
occasionally or regularly need planes but do not wish to incur the expense of 
buying their own and paying crew salaries, hangar rentals, and maintenance 
costs may find a leasing arrangement meets their needs. Some companies rent 
planes to supplement those they own when unusual needs arise which cannot 
be met with their regularly capacity. Lease agreements differ widely to fit 
varying conditions. Some leases cover just the aircraft; other leases cover the 
aircraft, crew, and maintenance. Most of the leases carry an option to pur- 
chase under specified terms. 

Business flying has been growing faster than any other category of general 
aviation and this growth is expected to continue. The tempo and volume of 
commerce are being accelerated by use of the airplane as a business tool. An- 
ticipated developments in aircraft design plus a number of quite favorable 
long-range trends in the American economy all point to even further healthy ex- 
pansion in business air transportation. 

Among the long-range trends favorable to business flying growth are continued 
industrial dispersion with plants located at off-airways sites, the general opti- 
mism of businessmen generated by the continuation of high profit levels, sec- 
tional competition, and the realization by companies and corporations that 
they can keep travel time of high-salaried executives and other key personnel 
at a minimum by air travel. The convenience and flexibility of travel permitted 
by company-owned planes are other attractive features which contrast favor- 
ably with the infrequent schedules available from many smaller cities by either 
surface or air common carriers. There is also the element of prestige attache: 
to aircraft ownership as tangible evidence that a firm is receptive to the most 
modern and up-to-date ideas in company transportation. 

Engineering developments in steep takeoff and landing aircraft hold out great 
promise for business flying. Research and development in use of the airplane 
for military purposes should yield beneficial byproducts for business flying. It 
might even be that work in the automotive industry on sniall turbine engines 
could prove adaptable. Definitely on the horizon are pressurized, turboprop, and 
pure jet aircraft specially designed for the executive market. 

The steady expansion in business and executive flying has stimulated the de- 
velopment of facilities specially geared to meet the service needs of business air- 
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craft owners. New and enlarged facilities have recently been completed or are 
now underway in such key centers as Los Angeles, Dallas, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Detroit, Miami, and Atlanta. 

An indication of the phenomenal increase in business flying is that out of 
the total general aviation hours flown in 1946, 11 percent was recorded as busi- 
ness flying. In 1955, this percentage had increased to 45 percent of the total fig- 
ure. By 1965, it is estimated that this percentage will increase to more than 
50 percent. 


Forecast: 


Taking all factors into consideration, especially the favorable economic cli- 
mate which is expected to continue, business flying appears to be on the threshold 
of a period of further growth. From the 3.9 million hours of business flying 
logged in 1954, there is estimated a 46 percent climb to 5.7 million hours by 1960. 
By 1965, business flying should total 7.8 million hours, and by 1970 this activity 
is expected to reach the 9.9-million-hour figure. 


Business flying hours and miles flown, 1946-70 








Hours (in thousands) Miles (in thousands) 
| “a — 7 | Se ae ae 
Calendar year | | Annual change Annual change 
| Number | Number sh i 
| Number | Percent Number | Percent 
A a. ee | ee aoe 
NG Bins wcehsss 1, 068 | 1934 600 |. ee 
1987...» ; nine | 1, 966 | 898 84. 1 228, 125 106, 595 87.7 
1948 __ Siebel nah 5 | 2, 576 | 610 31.0 298, 045 70, 820 31.0 
BE ME on on ee 2, 615 | 39 1.5 309, 062 10, 117 | 3.4 
1950 1__. : 2, 750 135 5.2 339, 700 | 30, 638 | 9.9 
1951. : 2, 950 200 7.3 | 379,845 40, 145 | 11.8 
GR. —_ 3, 124 | 174 7.9 419, 705 39, 860 | 10. 5 
a0GR.,...4.. ‘ 3, 626 | 502 16. 1 499, 166 79, 461 18.9 
a . ‘ 3, 875 249 | 6.9 552,610 | 53, 444 | 10.7 
1955 (preliminary) - - - -- 4, 300 425 | 11.0 614, 900 62, 290 | 11.3 
1960 (estimate)... __- | 5, 700 997, 500 |. 
1965 (estimate) __-- 1 7, 807 | | 1, 483, 300 
1970 (estimate): } | | | 
Low... sot in 9, 000 | 1,710,000 | 
Intermediate ___- | 9, 929 | 1, 886, 500 | 
aaa ‘ sie sol 11, 000 2, 090, 000 


oan statistically computed from trend since no formal survey of flying during 1950 was conducted by 
Source: 1946-54: CAA Annual Survey of Aircraft Use. 1955-70: CAA Program Planning Office esti- 
mates. 
3. COMMERCIAL FLYING, 1960-65-70 
Scope 

Commecial flying includes aerial application of chemicals and agricultural 
materials, flying for the purposes of patrol, survey, and aerial advertising, and 
cargo and passenger transportation for hire. There have recently been two 
changes in the scope of the commercial flying data contained in the CAA fore- 
cast study as follows: 

(a) Prior to 1954, Civil Air Patrol flying was included in the pleasure and 
miscellaneous category and it accounted for about 85,000 hours each year. It is 
now being included in the commercial category since it is closely related to nor- 
mal survey and search and rescue operations. 

(b) Effective with 1955, domestic civil operations of the large irregular car- 
riers are included in the domestic air commerce section of this forecast. Prior to 
1955, this flying was included with commercial flying in the field of general avia- 
tion. 

Trend 

Commercial flying increased by 1 million hours between 1946 and 1955 as the 
volume climbed from 943,000 to 1,950,000 hours. The annual rate of expansion 
in commercial flying has not been as constant as in business flying but the trend 
has been definitely upward. The largest annual gains were recorded in 1947 
and 1949 when commercial flying increased 36 percent over the previous year. 
In the last 6 years, increases have been somewhat more modest. 
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In 1955, general aviation commercial flying accounted for an estimated 2 
million hours and for 246 million aircraft-miles. Aerial application was the 
largest segment of general aviation commercial flying accounting for 44 percent 
of the total. Patrol, survey, and other industrial flying represented 30 percent 
of the total, and passenger and cargo transportation for hire flying performed by 
air taxi and fixed-base operators accounted for the remaining 26 percent of 
the commercial flying total. 

Within the commercial category, the utilization of aircraft in dusting, spraying, 
seeding, and related crop control work marked 1955 as a record year with 850,000 
hours, about 27 percent over the 1954 total of 672,000 hours. This all-time high 
in activity hours paralleled similarly large increases in acreages treated and 
quantities of insecticides, fertilizers, hormones, and seed dispensed from the air 
over agricultural areas and timberlands. 

The balance of something over a million hours in general aviation commercial 
flying during 1955 was distributed more or less evenly between two other activi- 
ties, namely : Passenger and cargo transportation for hire by air taxi services and 
other commercial operators providing air transportation on a charter or con- 
tract basis; and patrol and survey operations involving the use of the airplane 
as an elevated moving platform. The latter industrial classification includes a 
variety of activities such as pipe, power and telephone line patrol; forestry, river 
and harbor patrol; mapping, photography, and advertising and mineral pros- 
pecting. 

The expanding utilization of aircraft in patrol, survey, and industrial flying 
is the result of the inherent advantages of aircraft in performing certain special- 
ized functions. The speed of aircraft and its freedom from surface conditions 
and obstacles make it possible to carry out observations in a minimum of time 
and with substantially less manpower. Another unique advantage of aircraft is 
the position of the observer, or camera, which permits a more complete view 
of the situation on the ground, including distance relationships and orientation 
of structures and features of the landscape. 

General aviation commercial flying is expected to continue its steady growth 
as its advantages for specialized operations become more generally known and 
accepted. Commercial flying represents the use of aircraft as a vehicle or tool 
in competition with surface vehicles and equipment. In many agriculture opera- 
tions, as well as in a wide variety of patrol, survey and industrial activities, the 
aircraft already has proven its competitive advantages by performing its as- 
signments with less time and manpower than conventional surface methods. 

Aerial application work began in 1919 with Department of Agriculture ex- 
periments on dusting fruit trees. The practice has spread to the point that 
now aerial crop-control work is done on more than 200 different types of crops. 
New areas are being discovered constantly. For example, experiments in aerial 
application of fertilizer to forest trees have indicated growth increases ranging 
from 40 to 65 percent. Rutgers Forestry Department says fertilizing trees to 
obtain a greater volume of wood more quickly is a new concept in this country, 
although it has been used for several years in Europe. Fertilization of forests 
could provide the key to a greater volume as it has in agricultural production. 

Many years of research have been devoted to the development of aircraft 
especially constructed for aerial agricultural activity. This research has pro- 
gressed slowly largely due to a shortage of funds. Several experimental projects 
are nearing completion, and if these new aircraft prove to have significant advan- 
tages over the planes now constituting the backbone of agriculture flying, aerial 
application should be further stimulated. 

There will, of course, be fluctuations in commercial agricultural flying be- 
cause this activity is directly affected by weather and insect conditions. With 
the long-term trend toward more mechanization and greater output with fewer 
agricultural workers, there seems little doubt that commercial flying will con- 
tinue to expand. 

Patrol and survey flying is expected to continue to increase. The expanding 
utilization of aircraft in this area is the result of the inherent advantages of 
aircraft in performing a wide variety of specialized functions. The speed of 
aircraft and its freedom from surface conditions and obstacles make it possi- 
ble to carry out observations in a minimum of time and with substantially less 
manpower. 

Mining, oil, lumber, and other firms are making increased use of mapping 
and exploratory services. Proven economy, both in time and money, is the 
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big reason for aerial survey popularity. Demand for aerial surveys is world- 
wide. 


Forecast 


In confident expectation that present uses will expand and that many new 
uses will be discovered for aircraft in agriculture and industrial activities, it 
is estimated that commercial flying will climb to 3.2 million hours in 1965, an 
increase of 64 percent over 1955. By 1970, commercial flying is expected to 
reach the 4-million-hour figure. 

The following table shows the hours flown in the three principal categories 
of general aviation commercial activity for the period 1946-55 and the esti- 
mates through 1970. 


Commercial flying ‘hours, 1946-70 


{Hours in thousands] 
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1965 (estimate) 3, 215 | 850 rot iy lara py Stace 
1970 (estimate): 
Low 3, 800 | 1, 000 |__ .| 1 FOO hci ceied 0 ORE sc aidnien 
Intermediate 4,010 | 1, 050 ad | Da aces aia 
High | 4, 200 | | 1,100 |_. By OE Were eee Poses sac 


Data not broken between agriculture and patrol, survey, and other industrial in these years, Com- 
bined agriculture and industrial hours as follows: 1946—491,000, 1947—733,000, and 1948—529,000. 
2 Data statistically computed from trend since no formal survey of flying during 1950 was conducted 
by CAA, 
3 Civil Air Patrol flying, combined with miscellaneous category of experimental, test, ferrying, etc., in 
prior years, was shifted to this classification in 1954. Due to this shift, the percent change has been omitted. 
4 Effective with 1955, large irregular carrier civil hours included in air carrier section of this forecast. 


Source: 1946-54: CAA Annual Survey of Aircraft Use. 1955-70: CAA Program Planning Office estimates. 
4, INSTRUCTIONAL FLYING, 1960-65-70 
Scope 

Instructional flying includes all dual and solo flying under the supervision of 
an instructor in the continental United States, At present, it accounts for about 
1.3 million hours of flying time annually. 

Trend 

During 1955, instructional flying totaled an estimated 1.3 million hours. For 
the past 3 years, instructional flying has been equivalent to the hours flown in 
commercial agriculture and transportation for-hire flying combined. At a con- 
servative estimate of about $10 an hour, flight instruction has represented an 
annual volume of about $13 million. 

Civil flight training has been the most volatile type of general aviation activity. 
Its abrupt rises and falls have been closely keyed to the military program. There 
was a rapid growth prior to World War II under the civilian pilot training pro- 
gram in 1940, 1941, and 1942. This was followed by an even larger expansion 
after the war under the stimulus of the GI flight training program. In contrast, 
from 1947 to 1953, instructional flying was in a continuous decline as more strin- 
gent regulations were imposed on the GI program by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

During this period (1947-53), while instructional flying was falling, other 
general aviation activities were gradually gaining so that the instructional flying 
portion of the general aviation total slipped from 63 percent in 1947 to 15 percent 
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7 — Other facts pertaining to instructional flying activity in recent years 
ollows: 


(@) Student pilot approvals: 
In 1947, there were 192,924. 
In 1955, there were only 44,354. 
(b) Flight instructor ratings issued: 
In 1949, there were 2,248. 
In 1955, there were only 831. 
(c) Aircraft and engine mechanics certificated : 
In 1949, there were 6,845. 
In 1955, there were only 4,485. 
(d@) Ground instructors certificated : 
In 1949, there were 1,608. 
In 1955, there were only 294. 
(e) Instructional flying hours: 
In 1947, there were 10,353,000, 
In 1955, there were only 1,275,000. 
(f) Number of CAA-approved combined flight and ground schools: 
In 1947, there were 866. 
In 1955, there were only 217. 


While it is obvious that instructional flying activity is currently far below the 
levels achieved under the impetus of the GI bill, it should be pointed out that 
it is equally clear that this activity has now reached a plateau and that the 
steady decline seems to be over. 

In the last few years, the number of pilot certificate issuances for student, 
private, commercial, and airline transport pilots has been slowly increasing 
from 50,400 in 1952, to 56,400 in 1958, 64,700 in 1954 and 69,100 in 1955. During 
the first 6 months of 1956 student pilot licenses issued were 27 percent higher 
than in the same period of 1955. Operators report that more and more people 
who obtained pilot licenses in 1945 and 1946 are beginning to fly again. In 
another area associated with the rapid development of business fiying, many 
dealers and distributors offer a limited amount of familiarization flying along 
with the purchase or lease of an aircraft. Further recognition of the business 
flying potential is evidenced by the inauguration of special business-pilot train- 
ing courses. 

Flight training will continue as a sizable general aviation activity since basic 
and in most cases advanced instruction is required prior to engaging in general 
aviation operations. The continued growth of aviation is dependent upon the 
establishment and maintenance of a large resource pool of trained personnel 
who can be utilized to fill the needs of the civil aviation industry. Industry 
must of necessity look to its general aviation segments as sources of supply of 
much of this trained personnel. 

In recognition of this need, the Civil Aeronautics Administration has in- 
augurated, with the endorsement of the military services and the aviation in- 
dustry, the aviation incentive movement. This program is intended to interest 
students in grade, junior high, and high schools in aviation with the hope that 
more of them will make a career of aviation. 


Forecast 


In recognition of the growing interest in all phases of civil aviation and in the 
expectation that the aviation incentive movement and other similar activi- 
ties will broaden this interest, it seems certain that instructional flying will 
gradually expand in the next few years. It is also conceivable that the next 
decade may see an expanded program of basic, preliminary flight training at 
the college level conducted by civil operators as a means of helping the military 
services screen out potential pilots. 

The continuing effort on the part of aircraft manufacturers, pilot organiza- 
tions and Government agencies to improve general aviation flying safety can 
also be expected to have an impact on the volume of instructional flying. 
Studies now in progress indicate some fliers are not adequately trained to use 
basie flight instruments. These studies, and also analysis of other general 
general aviation flying problem areas, could result in certain changes in in- 
struction requirements. 

Growth will probably be at a moderate rate due to the high cost of flight 
training. However, by 1970 instructional flying is expected to total 1.7 million 
hours, an increase of 440,000 hours or 35 percent over 1955. 
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The following table shows instructional flying hours for the period 1946-55 
and forecasts for 1960, 1965, and 1970. 


Instructional flying hours and change from previous year, 1946-70 


{Hours in thousands] 





Annual change Annual change 
Hours | Calendar year Hours 


Hours | Percent Hours |Percent 





Calendar year 














-----| 1,202] ~187 | —15.0 





"72, | 1955 ‘(preliminary)...___- 1275| -17| —1.3 
—16.0 1960 (estimate) ........--- PEMD Stach ankeantitede 
—51.9 1965 (estimate) _........-- RE Gi-cacatie Uecnthcliniiniins 
—28.3 || 1970 (estimate): 
—36.6 Se. oka ‘. Se os woe 
‘ —21.0 || Intermediate._-.-..-| 1,718 |--.-----|----.... 
MR ivededesencos vib ocvn 1,248 | —255 | —17.0 1 FOI occ teas a} RE ole oeena 


b 1 ne statistically computed from trend since no formal survey of flying during 1950 was conducted 
y » 


Source: 1946-54: CAA Annual Survey of Aircraft Use. 1955-70: CAA Program Planning Office estimates. 


5. PLEASURE AND MISCELLANEOUS FLYING, 1960-65-70 


Scope 


Pleasure flying covers the use of all general aviation aircraft in the continental 
United States for purposes of pleasure or personal use. This activity covers both 
local and trip flights for such purposes as sightseeing, local hops, practice flights, 
vacation trips, air tours, and other cross-country pleasure flights. This category 
also includes a small amount of flying time in testing, experimental, ferrying and 
similar uses. Prior to 1954, Civil Air Patrol flying was included in the miscellane- 
ous category and it accounted for approximately 85,000 hours each year. Effective 
with 1954, the miscellaneous group was redefined to exclude Civil Air Patrol 
flying. Civil Air Patrol flying was transferred to the general aviation commercial 
flying category. (See sec. 3 of this chapter.) 


Trend 


Pleasure flying grew steadily after the close of World War II until it reached 
the 2.8-million-hour mark in 1948, The 1948 total was almost three times the best 
prewar year of 1940 when pleasure flying totaled 970,000 hours. After 1948, 
pleasure flying declined to a low of 1.8 million hours in 1952. During the last 3 
years, there has been an increase which has brought pleasure flying almost to the 
2-million-hour figure. 

In the past 7 years, pleasure flying has consistently accounted for between 20 
and 25 percent of the total hours flown in general aviation flying and over half of 
the general aviation aircraft are used to some extent for pleasure flying. Pleasure 
flying represents, for the most part, an auxiliary use of aircraft which are pur- 
chased primarily for business, professional, or commercial purposes. The same 
advantages which make the plane an attractive purchase for use in business carry 
over into pleasure flying where it permits visits and vacations at more distant 
locations and hunting and fishing trips to areas not easily reached by automobile. 


Forecast 


The upturn in pleasure flying since 1952 has been especially encouraging since 
it reversed a decline that was in effect from 1948 through 1952. Continuation of 
this moderate rate of increase would bring pleasure flying to the 2.3 million level 
in 1960 and to 3.4 million hours 10 years later. These projections seem reasonable 
in view of the historical pattern of general aviation aircraft use which shows that 
pleasure flying is closely related to other kinds of flying activity. Therefore, 
the anticipated increases in the total number of aircraft and the amount of gen- 
eral aviation flying should be reflected in additional hours of pleasure flying. 
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The table which follows shows pleasure flying hours for the period 1946-55 
and the forecasts for 1960, 1965, and 1970. 


Pleasure flying hours amd change from previous years, 1946-70 * 


{Hours in thousands] 




















; 
Annual change Annual change 
Calendar year Hours Calendar year Hours 
Hours | Percent Hours | Percent 
irs thas dick ania Mceteateah 1, 967 —37 —1.8 
955 53.6 || 1955 (preliminary) - -.--- 1, 975 8 -4 
51 1.9 1960 (estimate)_......... TLD Ricaanisal Db iathemnand 
—7 —.3 1965 (estimate).........-- 3 | RE, Se 
—380 | —13.7 || 1970 (estimate): 
—385 —16.0 iit a ticle nite 0 ee Sens 
—183 —9. 1 Intermediate........- [Gwe Liaentsidiabeebowe 
172 9.4 "ee a SS WOE Enocconst neuen 








1 Includes a small amount of experimental, test, and ferry flying. 
> 2 a statistically computed from trend since no formal survey of flying during 1950 was conducted 
y ‘ 


Source: 1946-54: CAA Annual Survey of Aircraft Use. 1955-70: CAA Program Planning Office estimates. 


V. FEDERAL AIRWAYS AIR TRAFFIC ACTIVITY 


1. AIR CARRIER AND ITINERANT AIRCRAFT OPFRATIONS AT CAA-OPERATED AIRPORT 
TRAFFIC CONTROL TOWERS, 1960-65-70 

Scope 

As used in this forecast, aircraft operations are the arrivals and departures 
of aircraft at airports having CAA control towers in the United States and its 
Territories. In this study, the volume of aircraft operations is limited to those 
of an interstate character such as scheduled air carrier and itinerant civil and 
military aircraft flights. This forecast specifically excludes local operations 
connected with short flights in the immediate vicinity of airports since CAA’s 
primary responsibility is for the movement of en route traffic. 


Use 


Air carrier and itinerant civil and military aircraft operations represent a 
fundamental measurement of the requirement for establishing, retaining, or 
discontinuing CAA-operated traffic control service at specific airports. These data 
are also one of the factors used in determining the personnel complement neces- 
sary to staff these tower facilities. ‘ 


Trend 


Airports with CAA traffic control service handled an estimated 14.9 million 
air carrier and itinerant aircraft operations during calendar year 1956. This 
estimate is based on actual figures for the first 9 months. It is an increase of 
1.4 million operations, or 11 percent over the previous year. Since 1946, aircraft 
operations have increased at an average annual rate of 14 percent, or number- 
wise at the rate of 1,085,000 operations each year. Total aircraft operations have 
increased each year since 1946, with the smallest gain being registered in 1952. 
Since that time the average annual increase has amounted to 1,230,000 opera- 
tions, or 10.6 percent. The growth of air carrier operations has averaged 475,000 
annually since 1946. Percentagewise, this amounted to 11.7 percent. Since 1952 
the average annual increase has been 559,000, or 10 percent. During the 1946-56 
period general aviation itinerant operations increased at an average annual rate 
of 347,000, or 15.8 percent. Since 1952, the annual rate of increase has been 
365,000, or 9.3 percent. Percentagewise, military itinerant operations have had 
the greatest increase. Since 1946 their average annual growth has amounted to 
18.4 percent, or 237,000. During the 1952-56 period their annual rate of increase 
was 14.8 percent while numberwise the rate of increase climbed to 306,000 
annually. 

Based on preliminary figures for 1956, air carrier operations increased 19 
percent over 1955. This large increase is due to the normal annual growth 
plus the increased activity over the new air routes granted the airlines by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board during the year. Most of these new routes are 
already in operation and it is expected that the future growth will be on a 





AIRCRAFT OPERATIONS (Millions) 
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more normal basis. Certainly air carrier operations will continue to grow in 
absolute numbers with the expansion predicted in passenger traffic but this 
growth will be at a lesser rate than the increase in passengers due to the 
shift to larger, faster, and longer range aircraft. 

In 1950, air carrier operations represented 48 percent of total operations. 
Since that time their share of the total has varied from a high of 49 percent 
in 1952, to a low of 45 percent in 1955. However, the preliminary figures for 
1956 indicate that the air carrier part of the total was again up to about 48 
percent. General aviation itinerant aircraft operations will account for 33 
percent of the 1956 total and military itinerant operations for the remaining 
19 percent. 

The number of airports with CAA traffic control service has had a net 
increase of 70 from the 115 in 1946 to 185 at the end of June 1956. Some of 
the past increase in the recorded numbers of itinerant aircraft operations 
was accounted for by the addition of these new towers; however, the bulk 
of the growth occurred at hub airports’ that had CAA traffic control service 
continuously since 1946. Of course, the installation of tower facilities at new 
airports and at airports now without tower service will help to increase the 
number of aircraft operations expected in the future. However, the major 
portion of any increase in aircraft operations will be accounted for at airports 
which now have CAA control tower service. 


Forecast 

A 1956-60 annual increase in the number of operations of 10.3 percent yields 
a 1960 forecast of 22 million operations. This appears to be a reasonable 
estimate since the average annual percentage increase for the past four years 
amounted to 10.6 percent. Using an average annual increase of about 6 percent 
for the next 5 years provides a moderate estimate of 30 million aircraft 
operations for 1965. The forecast of 35 million aircraft operations for 1970 
ean be achieved by an annual increase of 3 percent for the 1965-70 period. 

In addition to the analysis of past trends method of estimating, two other 
approaches were used to check the validity of the forecasts just described. 
One method involved a detailed study of the number and type of aircraft 
operations that might be anticipated at each of the towers now in the Federal 
airways system. This study also reviewed airports whose activity could be 
expected to grow to such an extent that CAA tower operation would be in- 
augurated between 1956 and 1970. 


Percentage distribution of air carrier and itinerant aircraft operations by type 
of aircraft (1946-56) 





Percent of operations by type of aircraft 








Year Itinerant 
Air : 
All carrier 
General Military 
aviation 
i Ee wae n ron depenns ccontiekece 100 58.8 28.0 13.2 
te ee, eels LOS eid acthisiatadecbignascawan fund 100 54.7 37.0 8.3 
OR SE Sy Se a ee ee ee ee 100 50.0 38. 6 11,4 
BE akties Doce kes we temas cdaponciasten distiaeesiopecses 100 49.3 36. 2 14.5 
Ao PAL ERT RR See a? een 100 48.4 36.8 14.8 
I et le ARE edd eed den bine odb eeike si cncce deaduwers 100 47.3 35.7 17.0 
RN AEE ID sce, CIE MEE ot tb haigihaateinamnaneteampenlinticcay ay aaine 100 49.0 34.2 16.8 
a a al ae Sina eicat hike pane gmingeil ae 100 48.2 33, 2 18.6 
a cape rap iter nicrneirer stone na staal cninclintiendnies 100 45.8 33.7 20.5 
iad Re Ae on i tahgllinwentinciandiniietstelwnicdelnabinnan wi 100 44.6 33.8 21.6 
ttt dada baie edudiednanweddulmanun skwegitnnduinan wt 100 47.8 32.7 19.5 


The second method involved a study of certain independent factors which 
might be associated with air carrier and general aviation aircraft operations. 
We began with air carrier operations since they historically have accounted for 


1 An air traffic hub is a community which generates air traffic in excess of 0.05 percent 
of the total number of passengers enplaned in the United States. Hubs are classified as 
large, medium, and small. Hub classification is used in airways work in considering the 
design of the system as a whole. 
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about one-half of the itinerant aircraft operations. Chapter II of this study 
outlines a forecast of 35 billion domestic revenue passenger-miles in 1960, 49 
billion in 1965, and 60 billion in 1970. Based on appropriate assumptions regard- 
ing passenger load factor and average number of seats per plane, it was possible 
to estimate revenue plane-miles for 1960, 1965, and 1970. Finally, a review of the 
historical relationship between plane-miles and air carrier operations gave a 
sound basis for estimating air carrier operations based on the forecasted revenue 
plane-miles required to handle the revenue passenger-miles anticipated in 1960, 
1965, and 1970. (See ch. II.) 

Next we reviewed general aviation itinerant aircraft operations which account 
for one-third of the itinerant operations handled by CAA airport traffic control 
towers. Graphic analysis showed a very good relationship between civil itinerant 
aircraft operations and the hours flown in business flying. The estimated busi- 
ness flying hours developed in chapter IV were used to determine the probable 
number of general aviation aircraft operations for 1960, 1965, and 1970. 

Both of these methods—an estimate based on the growth expected at each 
individual tower location, and an estimate of the air carrier and general aviation 
aircraft operations required to handle the projected volume of activity during 
the next 15 years—furnished estimates of aircraft operations in agreement with 
the 22 million, 30 million, and 35 million previously cited for 1960, 1965, and 1970. 

The following table shows the number of operations recorded by CAA control 
towers for air carrier, general aviation, and military itinerant aircraft for the 
period 1946-56, together with the forecasts for 1960, 1965, and 1970. 


Air carrier and itinerant aircraft operations at airports with CAA traffic control 
service, 1946-70 


[Operations in thousands] 


Itinerant operations 
Total air carrier Air carrier 
and itinerant operations 
Calendar year General aviation Military 











Number | Percent} Number | Percent} Number | Percent; Number | Percent 











change change change change 
IG os RU Raines tie talented BE Sic mma eh néxiniteinn Ws a shcenstians PE Ban ieee 
Pe vacan 5, 215 30.0 2, 854 21.0 1, 932 72.2 429 —19.5 
Bs Wiskacth Banh ndicdide bea keee 6, 479 24.2 3, 242 13.6 2, 500 29.4 737 71.8 
SI ari seta tlabdittc loaves cates 7, 526 16. 2 3, 713 14.5 2, 722 8.9 1, 091 48.0 
DR hick cieciosdbic mains dnntiinescter intima’ 8, 278 | 10.0 4, 002 7.8 3, 049 12.0 1, 227 12.5 
1951_. 9, 630 16.3 4, 555 13.8 3, 442 12.9 1, 633 33.1 
1952_ - 9, 937 3.2 4, 866 6.8 3, 399 —1.2 1, 672 2.4 
1953 _ - 11,173} 12.4 5, 384 10.6 3, 705 9.0 2, 084 24.6 
as i ks eninge Biddiibtaratie 12, 064 | 8.0 | 5, 520 2.5 4, 069 9.8 2, 475 18.8 
eo ; went 13, 412 11.2 5, 983 8.4 4, 533 11.4 2, 896 17.0 
1956 (preliminary) _ 14, 860 10.8 7, 103 18.7 4, 859 7.2 2, 898 0.1 
1960 (estimate) -..........--- 22, 000 perce i : a Lacie Saanieote dba 
1965 (estimate)... - 30,000 |_..--__- |-- No ate cs ee eter 
1970 (estimate): ! 
Wado cnccs.—5 ick RE ed. bs scion ad edith wields os na <a Matias Slayers age tee 
Intermediate. ______._._- 35,000 }_...._-.- Secs § ote te a - 
MRS cdc Garcet ceucenae 37, 000 pte ates aes art Sl eS aces 








Source: 1946-55: CAA Program Planning Office series Federal Airways Air Traffic Activity. 1956-70: 
CAA Program Planning Office estimates. 


2. FIX POSTINGS 
Scope 

Aircraft under air-traffic control report their positions at specified points called 
fixes. These reports are posted by the air traffic controller at the CAA air route 
traffic control center, as the basic data for decisions in keeping controlled air- 
craft separated from each other. Such a posted report is termed a “fix posting.” 


Use 


Fix postings are the present basic measurement of the use of the airways and 
airway facilities. They are used in estimating current and future en route 
traffic volume; and being an indication of the workload on control centers, are 
a measure of the need for the equipment, manpower, and funds required for the 
traffic control centers. 
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Trend 


Total fix postings have increased from 8.8 million in 1946 to an estimated 25.3 
million in 1956, a gain of 187 percent. In the period, 1949-1956, the average 
increase was 2.3 million fix postings annually, or 16 percent. 

The average annual increase of air carrier aircraft during this period was 12 
percent, thus causing their share of the total to drop from two-thirds of the total 
in 1949 to one-half of the total in 1956. In the 1949-56 period, fix postings for 
military aircraft increased at an annual rate of 25 percent. In 1949 their share 
of the total was one-fourth; in 1956, it was 43 percent. General aviation fix 
postings had an average annual increase of 13 percent from 1949 to 1956. Dur- 
ing this period, their share of the total remained about constant, 7 percent in 
1949 and 6 percent in 1956. 

During the period 1949-56 the relationship between the number of fix postings 
and the number of instrument approaches varied very little, ranging from a low 
of 30 fix postings for each instrument approach in 1949 to a high of 35 in 1953. 
In 1954 and 1955 the ratio was 33 and the preliminary estimate for 1956 is 32 
fix postings for each instrument approach. 


Forecast 


Due to modernization of Federal airways facilities which will result in major 
modifications in air traffic control techniques and procedures, no estimate of fix 
postings beyond 1960 need be forecast at the present time. 

The number of fix postings during any time period depends, among other 
things, upon the number of reporting points which are established for proper 
traffic control along an airway. The expansion program now under way calls 
for a gradual increase in the number of long range radar installations. As 
these installations begin to function, there will be a requirement to either modify 
fix postings or use aircraft departures and over aircraft as direct measurements 
of the use of en route airway facilities. 

For the period 1951-56, fix postings increased on an average of 2.7 million 
each year. During the past 2 years, fix postings have increased at an average 
of 4.2 million. However, in view of the transition period just ahead the fore- 
cast for 1960 is based on a conservative annual rate of increase of about 2.9 
million fix postings between 1956 and 1960 to yield a total of 37 million fix post- 
ings for 1960. 

The following tabulation indicates the rapid growth which has taken place in 
fix postings during the period 1946-56 and also shows the forecast for 1960. 


Fie postings, 1946-56 




















[In thousands] 
Itinerant 
Total air carrier Air carrier 
and itinerant 
General aviation Military 
Oalendar year podbdiinbe theme eco Bente scecackd hetatcoa ee 
Per- Per- Per- Per- 
Number | cent | Number; cent | Number| cent | Number! cent 
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Source: 1946-55: CAA Program Planning Office series Federal Airways Air Traffic Activity. 1956-60; 
CAA Program Planning Office estimates. 
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8. AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENT APPROACHES WITHIN CAA AIR ROUTE TRAFFIC CONTROL 
CENTER AREAS 

Scope 

Aircraft instrument approaches include all approaches handled by the Federal 
airways system within the continental United States and its Territories under 
instrument flight rule (IFR) conditions. Unlike the CAA figures for air carrier 
and itinerant aircraft operations, the instrument approach data include IFR 
approach activity at airports without CAA facilities reported by CAA air route 
traffic control centers as well as activity at airports with CAA equipment and 
personnel. The instrument data shown in this forecast exclude the very sub- 
stantial number of instrument approaches made under military approach control 
at military bases having no significant civil traffic. 
Use 

Instrument approaches serve as a measure of the need for CAA aids to 
approach and landing such as instrument landing systems, precision approach 
radars, radio beacons, radio ranges, and visual aids. 


Trend 


Instrument approaches have increased at an average annual rate of 67,800, 
or 22 percent in the period 1946 through 1956. The 5.2-percent increase which 
occurred in 1953 was the smallest annual gain registered in this period. Since 
1953, the average annual increase has been 117,800 instrument approaches. 
Percentagewise the average gain for the past 3 years remained the same as the 
22 percent annual gain recorded during the 1946-56 period. 

Instrument approaches reported for air carrier aircraft have shown an average 
annual increase of 42,800, or 20 percent since 1946. During the past 3 years, 
the annual increase has amounted to 66,800, or 18 percent. The increase in 
instrument approaches recorded during the past 10 years for air carrier aircraft 
has been considered a normal growth pattern. However, due to the rapid 
increase in activity of military aircraft, the air carrier share of the total has 
declined from 80 percent of the total in 1946 to 65 percent of the total in 1956. 

Military aircraft instrument approaches increased at an average annual rate 
of 18,800, or 30 percent during the 1946-56 period. Since 1953 their annual rate 
of increase has been 36,500, or 30 percent. In 1946, the military share of the total 
amounted to 14 percent; at present this share of the total is slightly more than 
25 percent. 

Instrument approaches reported for general aviation aircraft have increased 
at the average rate of 6,200 approaches, or 26 percent for each year since 1946. 
Due to the expanded volume of business flying in the past few years, instrument 
approaches reported for general aviation aircraft have increased at an annual 
rate of 14,500, or 39 percent since 1953. General aviation’s share of the total in- 
strument approaches has been rather constant. In 1946, they accounted for 7 
percent of the total and in 1956 the proportion was 9 percent. 


Forecast 

In view of the anticipated expansion which lies ahead for domestic air carrier 
traffic and general aviation flying, it is certain that instrument approaches of 
civil aircraft handled by CAA will continue to climb. Forecasting military air- 
craft activity is extremely difficult at any time but there is every indication that 
military flying also will continue at a high level for years to come. 

A 1956-60 combined rate of increase based on an average annual growth of 20 
percent will yield the 1.6 million instrument approaches which are forecast for 
1960. This forecast appears reasonable since the past 3 years have shown an 
average annual increase of 22 percent. 

The 1965 forecast of 2.6 million instrument approaches would require an in- 
crease of only 10 percent, or 200,000 approaches each year between 1960 and 
1965. The 1970 forecast of 3.3 million approaches anticipates a gradual leveling 
off in the rate of increase between 1965 and 1970 with the annual increase aver- 
aging 140,000 approaches. 
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The following table shows the instrument approach data recorded from 1946 
through 1956 and the forecasts for 1960, 1965. and 1970. 


Instrument approaches within CAA air route trafic control center areas, 
1946-70 


[Approaches in thousands] 





Itinerant approaches 





Total instrument Air carrier 
approaches approaches 
Calendar year General aviation Military 
Number |Percent|} Number |Percent} Number |Percent Number | Percent 
change change change change 
IES itl ue mciclinwnah daa’ eg a GS hiecscl OSs. Lis: ; BES Ticdiidods 
BL ial. oak beneath dite 146. 2 39. 6 119.0 42.8 10.9 58.0 16.3 12.4 
a oa a 209. 5 43.3 171.0 43.7 13.5 23.9 25.0 53.4 
ES 2 ees eee 293.9; 40.3 231. 1 35. 1 16.6 23. 0 46.2 84.8 
a I ala ello aon 334.8 13 9 251.3 8.7 17.2}° 36 66.3 43.5 
I ath dan cre np debe ee 383. 3 14.5 275.3 9.6 21.8 26.7 86. 2 30.0 
EE a ee Se 408. 1 6.5 289. 3 5.1 23. 6 8.3 95.2 10,4 
in sthibamainnnndtipaitebinmarcs! 429. 4 5.2 310.8 7.4 25.4 7.6 93, 2 —2.1 
i cptlnahhe eid oskintaenibrecunanl 514.7 19.9 345.4 11.1 35.8 40.9 133. 5 43, 2 
ED civ ltiibwcines Scmbib ocala d 632. 8 22.9 416.6 20. 6 49.7 38.8 166. 5 24.7 
1956 (preliminary) -........-- 782.8 23.7 511.2 22.7 68.9 38. 6 202.7 21.7 
1960 (estimate) -~_......-..-- PE Cticesith debe REC oy bedlnecns dhnkstp aeuakedlsscenducestesots — 
1965 (estimate) -_........-.-- isin aku eatedningcsahsti-eticntdeeD bnecnestGn ane stdiiactalnicuseapialei 
1970 (estimate): 

A ti a Be NE dis itt Ranbetiitn nee Sibi n dbdtena seb kds Bettndundh«senaudsase daiienes 
Intermediate---_........- EE Raine si dds oes. 6 oehendisineuamticne inedeweliilidasei taneclkanneele 

ee 3, 600. 0 





Source; 1946-55: CAA Program Planning Office series Federal Airways Air Traffic Activity. 1956-70: 
CAA Program Planning Office estimates. 
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